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PREFACE. 



THIS volume is intended to meet a pressing de- 
mand of the times. The first chapter of the 
Bible — ^the sublimest ever penned — in such few words 
settling the greatest questions respecting God, Crea- 
tion, the World, and Man, has of late been made the 
special target for skeptical attacks. These assaults, 
^sometimes from an open infidel, and sometimes from 
a Judas in ministerial garb, have been clothed in pop- 
ular form and sensational dress, and circulated far and 
wide, sowing the seeds of incalculable moral mischief. 
Hence the imperative need that they be met in such 
simple and practical manner as will commend itself to 
the popular reader. This is the task which the author 
has here undertaken. 

As is well known, these attacks on the Mosaic nar- 
rative of the creation, as the corner-stone of Revela- 
tion, have been made under the specious pretext of 
Science. Greater progress has been made in this 
department of knowledge in the last half century than 
since the beginning of the world. And, intoxicated 
% (Hi) 
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IV PREFACE. 

by these successes, many scientists are straining every 
nerve to write the word, Doubt, over the portals of 
modem thought. God is the " Unknowable," the Uni- 
verse a Riddle, Immortality a Dream, and Revelation 
a Myth. Thus, as Science advances, Religion is to 
retire from the field. The Bible will do for children^ 
and for the old in their dotage; but the man of learn- 
ing and of facts must look upon it with contempt. 

Now all this is as illogical and as false as possible. 
Science and Religion are not in conflict, but in closest 
harmony. Science searches out the facts of Nature ; 
Religion discloses the facts of the Supernatural 
World. And neither one has any right to infringe 
upon the sphere of the other. 

"The right of the Spiritual World to speak of its 
own phenomena is as secure as the right of the Nat- 
ural World to speak of itself. What is Science, but 
what the Natural World has said to natural men ? 
What is Revelation, but what the Spiritual World has 
said to spiritual men?*'* 

Why, then, seek to array one against the other? 
As one by one the leaves of Nature — God's oldest 
book — are opened, they are found in perfect accord 
with his latest — the Bible. Geology, " the story of 

*«« Natural Law in the Spiritual World," Drummond, p. 73. 
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PREFACE. V 

the rocks," corroborates the record of Genesis. As- 
tronomy attests the Scriptural doctrine of the Infini- 
tude and Unity of God. Chemistry, with its modem 
discovery of Biogenesis, affirms the biblical law of 
Life from Life. Archaeology, as it resurrects the 
record of ancient monuments, freshens the localities 
and routes of the Exodus, and gives new vitality to 
Bible ways and customs. Thus Science throws light 
upon Revelation, until the sacred page glows again; 
while Revelation holds up a torch for Science, where 
it loses its way in the deep shadows that meet about 
the threshold of Eternity. 

The idea, then, of a conflict between Religion and 
Science, is largely but a pretext for infidelity, a catch- 
ing theme for sensationalism, or a hasty conclusion of 
mere tyros in science, who make a boastful parade of 
their ignorance. But one who can speak as an au- 
thority in science holds these words : 

" When Carlyle says that the Universe is in very 
truth the star-domed city of God, and that through 
every crystal, and through everj* grass-blade, but more 
through every living soul, the glory of a present God 
beams, he only says in the language of Poetry the 
same which Mr. Herbert Spencer says in the colorless 
language of Science, when he speaks of a ' Power 
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working for righteousness that is iriscrutabje in itself, 
yet is revealed from moment to moment in every throb 
of the mighty, rythmical life of the Universe/ "* And 
what could be more deeply religious than this thought 
of our own gifted Agassiz : " For myself I may say 
that I now never inake the preparations for penetrat- 
ing into some small; province of Nature, hitherto un- 
discovered, without first breathing a' prayer to the 
Being who hides his secrets from me, only to allure 
me on graciously to the unfolding of them. I some- 
times' hear preachers speak of the sad condition of 
men who 'live without God in the world,* but a sci- 
entist who lives without God in the world seems to 
me worse off th^n ordinary men." 

When the foremost. scientists shall be animated by 
this reverent and .humble spirit, we will see this 
phantom of. the antagonism ; between Religion and 
Science, which has so long been the abiding terror of 
weak and superficial minds, banished forever. 

In this volume, accordingly, the author has sought 
to show not only how false is the assertion that mod- 
ern scientific discoveries refute the Mosaic aqcounts of 
the Creation, Fall and Deluge, but that they marvel- 
ously corroborate and impregnably fortify these oldest 

* " Excursions of an Evblulion'st," Prof. Fiske, 5th Edition, p. 302. 
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PREFACE. Vll 

archives of our world's history. As the book is de- 
signed for the general reader, who has neither the time 
nor fitness for sharp and critical study, the treatment 
is popular. Scientific facts are but used in large out- 
line, and as secondary to the moral purpose. No 
pictorial, figurative or fanciful theory of interpretation 
is followed, simply because none is necessary or 
proper. This weightiest chapter ever penned by In- 
spiration yields up its lessons best when literally un- 
derstood, and when explained by the laws of common 
sense. 

May this humble attempt, by God's blessing, be of 
helpful use to those who may be in danger of being 
led astray from the saving faith of the Gospel, and 
others may it fix more immutably upon the Rock of 
Truth. 

"Forever, O Lord, thy Word is settled in 

HEAVEN." Ps. Cxix. 89. 

New York City, March, 1886. 
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LECTURE I. 

MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE CREATIVE RECORD. 

" la the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth." 
Gen. i. i. 

IN Opening the book of Genesis, our eyes 
unquestionably rest upon the oldest vol- 
ume in the world. Whether the art of writing 
was invented by man, or conferred by God 
along with the gift of speech, we cannot tell 
Nor do we know at what period of history it 
originated. Egypt was the most highly civil- 
ized nation of antiquity, and accordingly, me- 
morials of writing are found there at a very 
remote age. Still, these were only symbolic 
characters or hieroglyphs, such as are found on 
our obelisk, and are still far behind a written 
alphabet. So that writing in common charac- 
ters, such as is necessary to the existence of an 
ordinary book, did not come into existence 
even in Egypt until the 6th century before 
Christ, or a period nearly a thousand years 
later than when Moses wrote. 

(xi) 
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12 SIX DAYS OF CREATION. 

The Bible of the Persians, the land whence 
came the star-led Magi, is the Zend-Avesta. 
Its author was Zoroaster, one of the noblest 
characters of antiquity, and it contains many 
pure and excellent moral maxims. But Zoror 
aster, whose era was once placed much earlier, 
is now proven by eminent scholars to have 
been contemporary with Cyrus, about 900 
years subsequent to Moses. The Tri-pitikas 
of the Buddhists are not without exalted aspi- 
rations and precepts, but Buddha lived 400 
years later than David and Solomon. The 
Chinese have laid clgtim to a fabulous antiquity 
for their records, but it is now settled that their 
nation did not even exist when Abraham flour- 
ished, and their sage, Confucius, the author of 
their religion, died in the year 476 B. C, 11 00 
years after Moses, and 300 after Isaiah. 

It has been the fashion among skeptics of 
late to laud the sacred books of India as older 
and even purer than our Bible. But only a 
cursory glance at them, as translated by the 
great Sanskrit linguist. Max Miiller, shows how 
unworthy they are to be styled a revelation, 
and how puerile are their conceptions of God. 
And as to when these Rig-Vedas (some ten 
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MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP. I 3 

thousand sacred hymns), as they are called, 
were written down, the Professor, who is the 
foremost living authority, in his latest volume 
asserts as a clearly-established fact, that "writing 
was unknown in India before the 4th century 
before Christ;"* so dieir claim to be rivals of 
Moses is disposed of. 

The Greeks, then, that remarkably gifted and 
cultured people, alone remain as competitors 
with the antiquity of our sacred volume. They 
acquired letters from the Phoenicians, who were 
neighbors to Palestine, and who had gotten them 
from Egypt. But the earliest Greek book, and 
the second oldest in the world, is the Iliad of 
Homer. And as Herodotus, the Greek histor- 
ian, who lived 400 years B. C, says that Homer 
lived 400 years before him, the era of Homer s 
Iliad cannot be placed earlier than about 800 
years B. C. 

But the book of Genesis was written 1500 
years before the Christian era, so that it is 700 
years, or about twenty-five generations of men, 
older than any other book in the world. And 
can we with any other sentiments than venera- 

*"Veda and Vedanta," F. Max Miiller, p. 226. 
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14 SIX DAYS OF CREATION. 

tion and awe open the pages and approach the 
study of a volume which carries us back into 
such early ages of immemorial time, and brings 
before us, in ever undecaying youth and fresh- 
ness, pictures, scenes, events, facts, and histories 
from the long-dead past! 

The AUTHORSHIP of the book of Genesis is a 
matter vital to its scriptural authority. Was it 
written by one inspired of God? In answer, we 
would say that the concurrent voice of the unan- 
imous Jewish and Christian Church establishes 
its author to be Moses. But as this has of late 
been assailed with more than usual violence, not 
alone by skeptics, which was to have been ex- 
pected, but even here and there by one vaunt- 
ing himself to be a Christian teacher, ft is im- 
portant that we set forth anew the foundations 
upon which this claim rests. For in whatever 
age skepticism lifts its head, and utters its old 
calumnies, we must lay it low again with the 
sword of truth, even as has been so often done 
in the past. 

First,, then, direct and positive evidence of the 
Mosaic authorship of Genesis, as also of the 
whgle Pentateuch, is found in jthe books them- 
selves. In the 17th chapter and 14th verse of 
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• MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP. 1 5 

Exodus, God commands Moses saying: " Write 
this for a memorial in a booky So, in the 24th 
chapter, 4th verse, it is said: "And Moses wrote 
all the words of the Lord. And he took the 
book and read in the audience of all the peo- 
ple/* And in the 31st chapter of Deuteron- 
omy, verses 24-26, when Moses is about to die, 
it is said: "And it came to pass, when Moses 
had made an end of writing the words of this 
law in a book, until they were finished, he com- 
manded the Levites, saying. Take this book of 
the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord your God, that it may be 
there for a witness against thee/* Now, it is 
certain, therefore, that Moses did write a book 
with a full account of all these things, and that 
God meant that book to be preserved, and to 
this end it was placed in the sanctuary of the 
ark. If, then, the Pentateuch — the volume em- 
bracing the five books of Moses — be not written 
by him, where is the book which he did write? 
But, fortunately, we have this book's full his- 
tory, and let us then trace it. When Moses 
died, Joshua became his successor, and in the 
very first chapter recording his deeds, God 
speaks thus: "This bookoi the law, which i?/<:?i'^^ 
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1 6 SIX DAYS OF CREATION. 

my servant commanded thee, shall not depart 
out of thy mouth, that thou mayest observe to 
do according to all that is written therein/'* So, 
it was still in existence in Joshua's day. And as 
it was read publicly from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
and taught by memory to the children, and 
copied and preserved with the most scrupulous 
care, as God's most precious gift to the race, 
many scribes and prominent Jewish teachers 
knowing even the very number of letters and 
the central letter in it, and esteeming its very 
punctuation points sacred ; we see how impos- 
sible it was that it be lost. Such a thing is al- 
together as inconceivable as that our Bible now, 
with the multitude of scholars watching it, 
should be totally and irrevocably lost. 

And, accordingly, all down the Jewish annals, 
and in every subsequent book of Scripture, we 
find continual references to these five books of 
Moses, as e^tisting and read, and being the very 
bulwark of the Jewish nation. In its proudest 
historic period, David in the Psalms is ever 
quoting it, word for word, and calling it "the 
law of Moses,'' or "God's law," "God's word," 

^Joshua, I : 8. 
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MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP. 1 7 

*' God's covenant," "God's statutes," "God's or- 
dinances," "God's testimonies," "God's com- 
mandments." And during the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, that the exiles held -fast to their Holy 
Scriptures is shown by such statements as these: 
" Ezra was a ready scribe in the law of Moses, 
which the Lord God had given,"* and read from 
it to comfort the Hebrews as they hung their 
harps by the willows in that strange land, and 
sadly thought upon their distant Zion. 

This brings us along the history of Genesis 
for a thousand years, down to 500 years B. C. 
Two centuries later we reach yet firmer historic 
ground. Alexander, the Macedonian, had then 
conquered the world, and Ptolemy, one of his 
generals whom he had made king of Egypt, was 
so interested in this wonderful volume, that he 
caused seventy learned Jews to make Tiim a 
Greek version of it and of all the Old Testament 
books, which was called the Septuagint, from 
the seventy translators. This Greek version is 
preserved to the present day in the libraries of 
scholars, and its perfect coincidence with the 
Hebrew text proves the latter's genuineness. 

* Ezra vii : 6. 
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1 8 SIX DAYS OF CREATION. 

And coming down still later, to the first cen- 
tury of our era, Josephus, the learned Jew, who 
was in Jerusalem when the Romans captured it, 
calls Genesis one Cf the "five books of Moses,** 
and even Tacitus, Juvenal and Longinus, Latin 
classic writers, expressly affirm its Mosaic au- 
thorship as a point beyond dispute. 

The internal evidence, also, abundantly con- 
firms this historic proof. Its style bears marks 
of greater antiquity than any other part of scrip- 
ture, words and phrases being used in it such 
as do not appear in the later Hebrew, just as 
our Anglo-Saxon or old English is at once recog- 
nized as very different from the modern Eng- 
lish speech. Moreover, Moses was raised in 
Egypt, and the author of this book, by his fa- 
miliar and constant references to Egyptian 
customs and manners, such as men carrying 
baskets on their heads, embalming dead bodies 
and placing them in sarcophagi, the child's cra- 
dle or ark made of bulrushes and covered with 
pitch, the method of watering, viz., by irrigation 
from the Nile, and numerous similar allusions 
and metaphors, all drawn from the usages and 
scenery of that country, show plainly the writer's 
Egyptian origin, thus pointing again to Moses. 
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The result of our inquiries may therefore be 
given in the words of a great critical authority 
thus: "The testimony borne to the existence of 
the Mosaic books from their very beginning is 
so direct, positive and unbroken, and their unity 
of character, design and style, so marked, that 
it may safely be said that the evidence in proof 
of their being the authorship of Moses is more 
irresistible than for that in favor of any secular 
composition in the whole world/'* 

And yet we have still in reserve that author- 
ity which to every Christian is absolute beyond 
appeal. Christ himself affirmed this authorship. 
Going into the synagogues and temple on the 
Sabbath day, he took up the Old Testament and 
read and commented upon it as God's genuine 
word, and among many other positive declara- 
tions, in St. John vii. 19, he asks this very ques- 
tion as an established fact, viz. : " Did not Moses 
give you the law?'' And so testified all the 
New Testament writers, as where Luke says of 
Christ after his resurrection appearing on the 
way to Emmaus: " Beginning at Moses (i. e., at 
Genesis, the Pentateuch, or book of the law 

* Cyclopcedia of Biblical Literature, Kitto, Article Pentateuch, 
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which Moses wrote), he expounded unto them 
in all the Scriptures the things pertaining to 
himself."* The conclusion then is perfectly 
indisputable, that to reject the Mosaic author- 
ship of Genesis is to reject the divinity of Christ, 
to reject the inspiration of all the Scriptures, and 
to reject the whole system of Christianity. Rev- 
elatio nis a symmetrical structure.f Genesis is 
the foundation stone : remove It, and the whole 
edifice falls to the ground. 

And on what grounds then are we called on 
to say that Moses did not write the Pentateuch, 
but that it is an unauthorized fable? Rev. 
Heber Newton, the most noted recent assail- 
ant in our midst of the Mosaic authorship, sums 
up the argument thus: He tells us that it is 
"unphilosophicaV because it represents God as 
a Creator and thus "misses the series^*' of Dar- 
win's links in evolution ; and that it is full of 
"childish notions,'* "crude representations," and 
numerous "self-contradictions." And when he 
comes to give the specifications on which he 

* Luke xxiv. 27. 

t Genesis, without which the whole history of revelation 
would hang in the air without a beginning." — Oehler's Old 
Testament Theology, p. 51. 
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grounds these grave charges, one is that God 
should have "drowned the Egyptians in the 
Red Sea, when he never sends a tidal wave to 
submerge wicked New York!" And another 
that "Jehovah should have walked in the 
garden of Eden," or that " the serpent should 
have talked to Eve," or that "angels should have 
visited Abraham," all which this clerical ra- 
tionalist characterizes as delusions of "child 
souls" in a "child age" of the world. And 
further offence he takes, that the Lord God 
should "have smelled a sweet savor,"* when 
Noah, stepping forth from the ark, consecrated 
the new world by building an altar, and offering 
sacrifice to his almighty protector. 

Our first reply to these objections is that not 
a single one of them is new or original. Thus 
the objection to calling Noah's sacrifice a pleas- 
ant savor to God on the ground that it is an ex- 
pression offensive to refined taste, is borrowed 
from the sneer of Voltaire uttered 125 years 
ago! To the inspired St. Paul, however, this 
chaste figure of God's pleasure in our love offer- 
ings was not so repulsive, for he quotes it in 

*Gen, viii: 21. 
2* 
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Phil, iv : 1 8, and applies it beautifully to the sac- 
rifice of Christ. It is, in fact, amusing to hear 
modern skeptics bringing forward critical ob- 
jections to the Scriptures, and parading them 
as the latest discoveries of advanced thought, 
when these objections were worn threadbare 
and exploded centuries before their present 
retailers were born ! The great thinker Goethe, 
speaking sixty years ago, at the same time 
shows us that these assaults are not new, while 
he thus severely censures them: "If, when the 
truth was once found, people would not again 
pervert and obscure it, I should be satisfied: for 
mankind requires something positive. Thus, 
they are now pulling to pieces the five books of 
Moses, and if an annihilating criticism is injur- 
ious in anything, it is. so in matters of religion: 
for here everything depends upon faith, to which 
we cannot return when we have once lost it."* 

Further: These objections are grounded upon 
a total disbelief of the miraculous, without which 
the very possibility of a revelation is precluded. 

And again: In as far as the boast of a support 
from modern science, they are refuted by the 

* Conversations* of Goethe, Eckermann, p, 220. 
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testimony of the monuments, as for example, the 
mummies which are being unearthed and the 
writing found upon their linen wrappings ; the 
clay tablets of Babylon ; and the Egyptian and 
Phoenician inscriptions which are now being in- 
terpreted by Oriental scholars ; all of which are 
fouhd marvelously to confirm the sacred record. 
The infidel boast has often been arrogantly made 
that the Bible would have to fall before the bril- 
liant discoveries of modern science. But how 
striking on the other hand is it to notice the 
wonderful corroboration given to it by the 
researches and developments of archaeology. 
As a signal instance of this is the book of 
Daniel. One of the old standard skeptical 
charges was that Daniel could not have written 
it because the Greek historians make no men- 
tion of Belshazzar. But now, in the thousands 
of little clay tablets found at Babylon, on which 
are inscribed the records of that empire, it is 
found that there was such a king as Belshazzar, 
and that he commanded in Babylon the very 
night the city was taken, and thus the Bible is 
triumphandy vindicated. 

But particularly is the Mosaic account of the 
slavery in Egypt confirmed by Egyptian monu- 
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ments, with pictures and accounts of slaves with 
Hebrew features, working at brick-making, with 
their task-masters urging them on with whips. 
And most remarkable of all, a hidden rock mau- 
soleum of Egyptian kings has lately been opened, 
in which the mummied body of that very Ra- 
meses II., the great Pharaoh of Moses, by 
whom was set up the obelisk which now stands 
in Central Park, was found, and is now to be 
seen in the Bulak museum, near Cairo in Egypt. 
So wondrously does the dead past rise from its 
grave of more than 3,000 years, and pointing 
with its bony hand confirm the finger of God in 
Revelation ! 

Reginald Stanley Poole, who has carefully 
studied these Egyptian monuments, in a late 
number of articles in the Contemporary Review 
shows conclusively how step by step they con- 
firm the history by Moses of the Exodus, and 
of the story of Joseph as told by him in Gene- 
sis. And yet, in the face of these overwhelm- 
ingly direct and corroborative proofs, we are 
to be told by these reckless critics that not 
only Moses did not write the book of Genesis, 
but that it must have originated 1,000 years 
later, during the exile, for the reason, as alleged, 
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that whatever is grand and true in it could only 
have sprung from the ripe wisdom of Babylon- 
ian culture ! That is, the great prophet Moses, 
to whom God spake face to face, was not wise 
enough to write this book ; but Pagan Babylon, 
steeped in idolatry and vice, and long since 
hurled to oblivion for its blasphemies and 
crimes, was wise enough to do it, and has 
given us our Bible!'** And such unblushing 
and audacious infidelity as this, under the spe- 
cious guise of new or progressive theology is to 
be uttered in Christ's name, and to be preached 
to Christian congregations! 

Alas, when such things can be, is it not a 
lamentable proof on what a thin and superficial 
basis much of modern Christianity rests, and 
how easy it is to prick the bubble of its hollow 
pretense I Ah ! it is not the Voltaires, or Paines, 
or IngersoUs, who are open enemies, that we 
have to fear ; but Christianity's real danger is 
from her secret foes, from the wolves in sheep's 

*" In the Babylonian Account of Creation ^ a multitude of con- 
ceptions concerning God and divine things betrays what we may 
call the childhood of the people ; but the creative agency of 
God, as exhibited in the first chapter of Genesis, is so perfect 
that the purest knowledge of God is unable to improve upon it 
in the least." — Qehler's Old Testament Theology, p. 51. 
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■ 

clothing, of whom our Lord forewarned us, who 
mislead the flock into paths of destruction, and 
from the easy-going and indifferent sheep them- 
selves, who often are too willing to be thus be- 
guiled. 

Before proceeding with the subject matter of 
this volume, the Narrative of the Creation, I 
have thought fit to unfold thus minutely the 
irrefutable evidence establishing the Mosaic Au- 
thorship and divine inspiration of Genesis, in 
order that Christians particularly may see the 
utter weakness of those infidel assaults which 
from time to time we can ever expect to be 
made against the sacred volume. Every Chris- 
tian may rest assured that no book has ever 
been admitted into the Scriptures without the 
most careful inquiry as to its genuineness, and 
the most conclusive and concurrent verdict of 
the Church then existing, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, that it was inspired. Thus came 
first the five books of Moses, then Joshua, Judges, 
the Historical Books, the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets. 

And as soon as Malachi, the last of the Pro- 
phets, had spoken, 450 years before Christ, Ezra 
the High Priest at that time — the lineal descen- 
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dant of Aaron — ^gathered togedier all the sacred 
books and prepared most exact copies of them. 
Thus the Old Testament canon, just as we have 
It to-day, was formed and closed. From the 
time of Ezra, it was considered blasphemy to 
add or subtract a letter; and countless thousands 
of ancient quotations and numerous ancient cat- 
alogues of the sacred books, show that they have 
come down to us unchanged even in their order. 
The fame of Ezra, who closed and sealed up the 
holy volume, was considered as second only to 
that of Moses who began it, and his colossal 
tomb near the junction of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rivers exists to this day. 

With the same scrupulous care were the 
books placed in our New Testament canon. 
Already St. Peter (2d Epis., iii: 16) speaks of 
the epistle of St. Paul and "the other Scrip- 
tures," showing that St. Paul's epistles were in 
his time written and admitted to be of inspired 
authority along with the other Scriptures. St. 
John, who outlived the other Apostles, collected 
and arranged the four gospels. Then the indi- 
vidual churches, as those at Rome, Corinth and 
Ephesus, to which Apostolic epistles were 
written, brought them together, and all hav- 
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ing examined them, and the universal consent 
of the Church having attested their genuineness, 
they were received into the inspired writings. 
Thus, a short time subsequent to the departure 
from the earth of our blessed Lord and his 
apostles, the New Testament canon, as we now 
have it, was closed and sealed, and added to the 
Old, and thus came our complete Holy Bible. 

And while many a dart has been hurled by un- 
godly men for their destruction, yet let us rejoice 
that so many of the noblest souls have freely 
given their lives to preserve these Scriptures; 
and that, having survived every shock of distant 
barbaric ages, they to-day manifest a fresh and 
growing life, showing that God's word is inde- 
structible forevermore. Of them all, despite 
every attempt at their overthrow, we may say 
in the words of a thoughtful writer on the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis: "There they stand, 
and ever continue to stand, often as it has been 
attempted to explain them away; and there, 
doubtless, they will remain until the end of the 
world, until the conclusion of God's kingdom 
on earth joins hands with the beginning, and 
the light of the beginning will again be recog- 
nized in the light of the end, and the light of 
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the end in the Hght of the beginning, that God 
may be all in all."*f 

" Most wondrous book ! bright candle of the Lord ! 
Star of eternity ! the only star 
By which the bark of man could navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 
Securely ; only star which rose on time, 
And, on its dark and troubled billows, still 
As generation, drifting swiftly by. 
Succeeded generation, threw a ray 
Of heaven's own light, and to the hills of God, 
The everlasting hills, pointed the sinner's eye." 

♦ Staib-Studien und Kritiken oder Genesis, i., ii. 

f So Dana, the distinguished geologist, bears witness to the 
impossibility of any other origin of Genesis than the Mosaic au- 
thorship, thus : 

" The only source of information of the creation which we 
have is the first chapter of Genesis, and this must be inspired. 
The similarity between the recent study of Nature and the Mo- 
saic narrative ought to satisfy the doubting students of Nature 
of the truth of the creation as related in the first chapter of Gen- 
esis." 
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LECTURE II. 

ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE BY CREATION. 

" In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." 
Gen. i. I. 

THESE lines are worthy their place at the 
head of the Bible. They are in keeping 
with the theme, the book, and the author. The 
revelation of God to men could not begin with 
a nobler preface. On no other page of the 
sacred volume is the finger of inspiration more 
clearly visible. In these few words grander 
truths are declared, deeper mysteries solved, 
and profounder interests respecting the race re- 
vealed, than in all the secular books ever writ- 
ten, or in all ths wisest philosophies ever framed 
by human skill. 

This first verse of revelation is the most 
weighty sentence ever uttered, having the most 
gigantic members. It contains five great uni- 
versal terms, and speaks of as many boundless 
totalities — God, heaven, earth, creation and the 
beginning. And these, which else are a pro- 

(30) 
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found, baffling the utmost plummet of human 
thought, it irradiates at a single stroke. The 
naturalist, Cuvier, pays this tribute to these 
opening words of Genesis: "A sublimer passage 
than this, from the first word to the last, never 
can or will come from a human pen, — "In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth." 

What it involves is the theme of the present 
lecture. 

It is to be remarked first, that everything de- 
pends upon our method of interpreting this 
passage, and the chapter to which it is intro- 
ductory. In certain quarters it is the fashion, 
with an air of superior learning, to regard this 
whole account as a sort of tableau or pictorial 
sketch. That is, while the substance is true, 
the form is draped in poetic imagery. The 
creative acts, instead of being narrated as they 
literally occurred, are only represented in 
grand outline, as a series of evolving pano- 
ramic views. And in stripping off this pictorial 
garb, each one proceeding according to his 
fancy, arrives at a different class of naked 
facts. 

We observe, then, that there is not the slight- 
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est occasion for such a procedure. There is 
no sign here whatever of employing a figure 
or picture ; but every characteristic indicates 
that the words mean precisely what they say, 
and are to be taken as the narration of simple 
facts. " The whole narrative is sober, definite, 
clear, and concrete. The historical events de- 
scribed do indeed contain a rich treasury of 
speculative thought and poetical glory ; but the 
account bears the marks, both in form and sub- 
stance, of an historical document, which it is in- 
tended we should accept as actual truth.'* * 

What occasion is there for us here to imagine 
that inspiration is veiling its meaning to men in 
tropes and images? We believe that when 
facts are purported to be given in the sacred 
volume, they are given, and not something else. 
What could possibly be gained by hiding the 
very meaning which is sought to be conveyed ? 
Incalculable damage to the true sense of Scrip- 
ture has been done by this irreverent tendency 
on the part of many to allegorize away its 
natural significance. The key accordingly with 
which we shall proceed to unlock this rich 
divine treasury shall be that of common sense — 
* Delitzsch on Pentateuch, Vol. i, pp. 37, 38. 
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taking the words in their simple, natural, 
grammatical meaning. 

''In the beginning'' This standpoint of view 
is remarkable. We are here carried far back 
to the grey dawn of antiquity. We antedate 
history, and stand at the fountain-head of all 
earthly events. We see the beginning of Time. 
The first chapter in the history of our globe lies 
open before us. The foundation-beams of our 
world, which no human eye beheld, are here 
seen as one by one they are set in place. 

" God created the heaven and the earth.'* 
The first great truth here implied is the existence 
of a personal God, Before all else we find here 
existing '' Eloheeml' God, the generic name for 
the Deity. We discover that secret for which 
naturalists and philosophers have so long been 
searching; we arrive at that point at which their 
investigations have ever been brought to a hope- 
less pause ; we see the beginning of things, — we 
confront the First Great Cause. When we look 
about us at the world, when we see all existing 
things, the question comes. Whence all this? 
How has matter originated ? Is it self-existent 
and eternal? We see it ordered according to 
certain laws. Did then these laws make it? But 
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these laws are not causes, they are themselves 
caused ; they ar-e not masters, but servants. 
Even man by learning their modes of operation 
can make them obedient to him, as Franklin 
trained the electric spark to be his messenger. 
Who then ordered these laws? Who im- 
pressed upon them the regulations by which 
they are governed? Thus by intuition we 
arrive at the idea of God, as Himself before 
all, behind secondary causes, the primary ne- 
cessity and beginning of things. 

But when we look further to the human soul, 
when we see the wonder of thought, how shall 
we explain it ? Is mind but a property of mat- 
ter, a highly refined and ethereal substance? 
Is consciousness but a product of the battery 
of the brain ? Or, are not the realms of Spirit 
and Nature totally diverse ? And what then is 
the human mind but a product of the Supreme 
Intelligence? And conscience, whose voice is 
it in the soul? Whence, the authority with 
which it speaks? Does it not point to an invisi- 
ble Lawgiver? 

The existence of the soul then most irresisti- 
bly implies the existence of a personal God. 
And its strongest intuitions and yearnings pro- 
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phetically declare Him, even as no want is seen 
in nature without its corresponding fitness. 
The Pantheistic idea of a soul in all things, a 
mind in Nature, a cosmic life of the Universe, 
does not satisfy the demands of the soul. Call 
it what you will, an unconscious life, blind fate, 
a power of necessity, — it is but a dreamy ab- 
straction, a dumb idol, a mockery of God, a 
name without a reality. 

The great thinker, .Augustine, who sounded 
the depths of this Pantheistic dream, thus elo- 
quently depicts its vacancy: "I asked the earth, 
it said, I am not He ; and all that therein is 
made the same acknowledgment. I asked the 
sea and the, depths, and all that move and live 
therein, and they answered. We are not thy 
God: seek higher. I asked the winds, but the 
air with all its inhabitants answered, I am not 
thy God. I asked the heavens, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and they answered, Neither 
are we the God whom thou seekest. And I 
said to all things that surround me. Ye have 
told me concerning my God that ye are not 
He : speak then to me of Him, And they all 
cried with loud voices. He made us.''* 

* Confessions, x. 6. 
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God is not then an impersonal soul of nature. 
Nor is matter self-originating and eternal. But 
there is only One who is self-originating, self- 
existent, self-sustaining, and self-acting, and 
that is the personal God. And all existing 
things have had a beginning and sprung from 
Him. His intelligence and will are the source 
of all being. The world is not governed by 
chance, or permitted to drift aimlessly along the 
ocean of accident, without helm or rudder; but 
it is under the sway of a free, rational, omnipo- 
tent Spirit. 

Men and nations are not so many stones to 
be rattled down the booming torrents of chance 
at their mercy ; but the proofs of an ever- 
ruling purpose gleam on every page of history. 
All through its stages are seen strongly marked 
lines converging to a definite end, moral pur- 
poses working out, an orderly progress, a con- 
tinued movement toward an appointed goal. 
Clearly, all these great events come not by 
chance. This is not merely a game to be de- 
cided by the genius of kings, or the fortune of 
arms. But there is a God in History. There 
is One invisible, whose will presides over the 
steps of the ongoing generations of men. 
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This is the first great declaration of this 
opening verse of Genesis, — the reality of a per- 
sonal God. This truth, indeed, is so strongly 
grounded on natural evidence that it has sug- 
gested itself to the human mind in all times 
and ages. "There is no people ,'' says Cicero,* 
"so wild and savage as not to have believed in 
a God, even if they have been unacquainted 
with His nature." All existing things are the 
alphabet by which we spell out the great lesson 
of the existence of a personal Deity. Still the 
fact, as thus gleaned, is but dimly known. It is 
rather a hope than a certainty. It is rather a 
mute prophecy of the heart than a positive 
demonstration of the mind. And while man- 
kind is thus groping and building its altars " to 
the unknown God'' (Acts xvii. 23), this sentence 
of Inspiration declares Him. It draws back the 
veil and reveals Him in distinct and majestic 
outline, a power immanent over all being. It 
brushes away all mythical and Pantheistic con- 
ceptions and degrading notions of Him, and 
shows Him to be the one only eternal, self- 
existent, and all-wise God. 

This first sentence of the Bible, further, de- 

* De Le^bus, i, 8. 
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dares the origin of the Universe by Creation, 
"God created the heaven and the earth/* The 
Hebrew word, B'drd, in the Kal form as here, is 
used thirty-five times in the Bible, always and 
only of a divine creation. The expression 
"heaven and earth/' is a phrase employed to 
denote the Universe, for which there was no 
single word in the Hebrew language. The 
meaning, therefore, is that God by an act of 
absolute creation produced the whole material 
Universe, not from already existing material, 
but out of nothing. 

This is the literal and only possible force of 
the words. The following verse still further 
shows this: "And the earth was without form, 
and void.*' That is, even after the first creative 
fiat, the earth was still in a formless, chaotic 
state. It was, so to speak, but made in the 
rough; it existed but in an elementary state. 
Disorder and darkness, waste and desolation, 
brooded over its heaving mass of liquid ele- 
ments. It was a sublimely awful confusion of 
matter, such as but the inventive genius of a 
Milton can thus vividly picture : 

"A dark, 
Illimitable ocean, without bound. 
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Without dimension ; where length, breadth, and height, 

And time, and place, are lost ; where eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand ; 

For hot, cold, moist and dry, four champions fierce. 

Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 

Their embryon atoms." 

This is the weightiest declaration of this 
weightiest of sentences, viz., that the Uni- 
verse originated by the voluntary creative 
agency of God. It is natural that men should 
at all times have speculated upon this question. 
And to this day two theories of the production 
of the Universe contend together for the mas- 
tery. One is that matter and its laws are 
eternal ; the other that they have had a begin- 
ning and are the work of the Creator. The 
former is the naturalistic and skeptical theory, 
the latter the Biblical. In fact, a feature of the 
present time is a great assault made all along 
the line by modem science to overthrow the 
doctrine of the creation as recorded in Genesis. 
"Matter,*' exclaims Tyndall, "is the promise 
and potency of all terrestrial life."* 

But here it is asserted that God is the 

* Belfast Address, pp. 19 and 20. 
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potency, the origin, the Creator of matter. And 
when on the one hand we look at the smallest 
atom, and see in it a microcosm, a miniature 
world; and then lift up our eyes to the bound- 
less depths of space, and see the immeasurable 
vastness of the material Universe, what cause 
can we conceive adequate to its production 
except an infinite Creator ? 

Outside of Deity, man is the greatest power 
with which we are acquainted, yet he is utterly 
impotent to create the most infinitesimal particle 
of matter. Nay ! employ his strongest retorts, 
his hottest crucibles, his most active chemical 
combinations, and his most ingenious instru- 
ments, he cannot even annihilate the smallest 
iota of anything existing : how much less then 
can he call any thing into being.* Says the 

* " How matter and energy came into being, Science cannot 
tell ; but in explicitly declaring that by no power existing and 
operating within the range of observation, is it possible either 
to add to the sum of existence, or in the least degree to diminish 
it, it affords the most direct and positive testimony possible in 
support of the existence of a First Cause, transcending the Uni- 
verse itself. Here the testimony of science is clearly and un- 
mistakably in favor of the creation or absolute origin of matter 
and energy, in the only form in which Science can bear testi- 
mony on the subject." — Science andReligion, Henry Calder- 
wood, LL.D., p. 114. 
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scientist, Biichner: "Matter is indestructible; 
not a particle of the world can be lost, nothing 
can perish. Even the atoms are in themselves 
unalterable, indestructible, existing to-day in 
one, to-morrow in another combination.'* The 
indestructibility and uncreatability of matter by 
any process at the command of man are there- 
fore established by modern investigations. The 
production of this world and the visible heavens, 
then, are altogether beyond the power of man, 
or any finite agency. Their origin is divine. 

But further, what a system we see in the 
Universe ! It is built according to plan. A 
single idea, a unity of purpose, runs through all 
its parts. We can take up one thread and 
trace all the others as resulting from it. The 
impress of one sublime thought, one definite 
intention, is written athwart the whole. And 
does not this imply an Artificer? If, in an 
uninhabited island, we were to discover a 
geometrical figure traced in the sand, would we 
not know that it had been drawn by an intelli- 
gent being? We may pick up the tiniest shell 
out of myriads upon the shore, so delicate that 
a touch would crush it, and yet a miracle of 
rose and pearl, of lustrous incandescence and 
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fairy arabesque, and ask the atheist if he feels 
seriously certain that this frail marvel is but the 
accidental outcome of self-evolving laws. 

And so how can we account for the plan 
fitting all parts of this stupendous system 
together, without pre-supposing an intelligent 
Creator? "God/' says CEtinger, "is in the 
intention stamped upon the Universe.'' 

But not only is it here stated that God 
created the material Universe, and framed its 
wondrous plan ; but there is also involved in 
this general statement that He is the Maker of 
Life. This is doubdess the end for which the 
material creation exists, viz., for the nurture 
and promotion of life. It is to this wondrous 
principle that our globe owes its beauty, its 
glory, and its deathless interest. Blot out life, 
vegetable, animal and human, from it, and what 
would it be but a vast sepulchre ? The miracle 
of existence then is organic being — life. This 
is to our comprehension an insoluble mystery, 
but none the less a self-evident fact. And does 
it not irresistibly argue a Creator? As we 
behold it, even in the lower orders of organisms, 
how does it so transcend in wisdom, skill, and 
power, every material object, that we can only 
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bow before Him who alone could originate it ; 
and as we see its noblest manifestation in 
human life, who must not exclaim with the 
Psalmist: "I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made; marvellous are thy works !" Ps. cxxxix. 

This is then the sublime declaration of this 
first sentence of inspiration — that this Universe 
visible and invisible, this world of nature and 
spirit, this realm of matter and organic life, all 
things existing in time and space, were pro- 
duced by the creative power of Almighty God. 
^We observe a remarkable harmony between 
this Mosaic record of the creation of the Uni- 
verse and the demonstrated results of modern 
science. Geology, perhaps, presents the most 
striking coincidences. Genesis here describes 
the creation as advancing in an ascending scale, 
a progressive series. First dead matter is 
created, then vegetable, then animal life, and 
finally man. Thus each succeeding day reveals 
a higher stage in the creative drama. And just 
such an ascending order is brought to light by 
the uncovered strata of the rocks. Not only 
do the fossil remains in the earth show a simi- 
lar progressive scale, but the coincidences with 
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the scriptural narrative are such as to make 
them almost identical. 

Thus, first and lowest come the igneous rocks, 
absolutely destitute of the relics of life, corres- 
ponding to the first creative day, when lifeless 
matter was made. Both Scripture and Ge- 
ology agree in describing the continents as be- 
ing at this period submerged beneath the ocean, 
corresponding to the work of the second day, 
when the dry land was lifted above the seas. 
At this time the geological record shows that 
plants made their first appearance, and so on 
the third day the earth's flora, grasses, plants, 
and trees, were created. The introduction of 
growing nature proves that light must have ex- 
isted previously to this period, and here again 
the Scripture narrative is sustained. 

Animal life is now about to be introduced, 
and as for this a specific and regular supply of 
light is needed instead of its previous general 
and indefinite prevalence, so on ^^ fourth day 
the sun is set in the heavens. When then, organic 
remains of animals begin to appear in the rocks, 
fishes, with the lowest organic structure, are 
found first; birds, having a higher organization, 
come next; and later still, and with a far more 
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complex and elaborate organism, appear the 
land animals. /Precisely this is the gradation in 
the biblical acjcount, where "fishes" and "birds" 
are created on the fifth day, and "creeping 
things," "cattle" and "beasts," on the morning 
of the sixth day. 

To crown the harmony, Scripture states that 
the creation reached its summit in man, and 
that he was made last of all on the evening of 
the sixth day; and geology finds no remains of 
man except in alluvium, the most recent of the 
formations. 

After a careful comparison of these remark- 
able coincidences, the eminent geologist. Prof. 
Dana, remarks: "The harmony of geology with 
Genesis cotUd not be more exact. There is here 
no chance parallelism; for God neither in his 
word nor works can be charged with accidental 
or unmeaning harmonies." * f 

Chemistry brings similar scientific corrobora- 
tion. In this quarter, perhaps, the most vigor- 
ous antagonism to the Scriptural idea of creation 

* Science and the Bible, p. 120. 

t Similarly writes Principal Dawson : " The cosmogomy of 
Moses in Genesis is substantially the same as that revealed 
by the testimony of the rocks." 

3» 
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has been displayed. The particular point to 
which these efforts have been directed has been 
the origin of life. Protoplasm was the sub- 
stance in which Prof. Huxley and others hoped 
to find the "physical basis of life.'* Water, 
ammonia and carbonic acid, combined under 
certain conditions, formed this protoplasm, and 
it was supposed "to exhibit the phenomena of 
life.'' Vitality was claimed to be the result of a 
certain peculiar arrangement of molecular par- 
ticles, the chemical constituents of protoplasm. 
When this discovery was made, it was an- 
nounced with a great parade that the secret of 
life had been found, and that what had been 
supposed to be alone a work of creative might, 
could now be produced at the pleasure of the 
scientist amid his jars and batteries and pails of 
protoplasm. Many thought that the Bible was 
now overthrown. But theory is only valuable 
as it rests upon facts. The next step, therefore, 
was the submission of the hypothesis to the cru- 
cial test of experiment. Everywhere scientists 
were busily engaged upon it. From June, 1870, 
to July, 1877, the battle raged, experiments be- 
ing conducted in France, England and Germany. 
Dr. Bastian claimed that after boiling and steriliz- 
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ing water, life could be originated in it by certain 
alkaline infusions. But Prof Tyndall showed 
that his hermetically sealed retort was defective, 
and still allowed the entrance of air impregnated 
with living germs. When this was remedied, 
life ceased to be generated. All efforts, all com- 
binations, all infusions, were fruitless. From 
dead matter nothing but death would come. 
The effort was then abandoned as a total failure. 
Prof Tyndall thus officially stated the result: 
"The experiments have already extended to 105 
instances, not one of which shows the least coun- 
tenance to the doctrine of spontaneous genera- 
tion.''* Thereby was established the modem 
discovery of Biogenesis, or life but from ante- 
cedent life. And thus does chemistry bring one 
of the most magnificent scientific proofs to cor- 
roborate this teaching of the book of Genesis, by 
declaring the utter impossibility, by any natural 
means, of generating, or evolving, or producing 
life, even in its most embryonic forms, and there- 
by leaving us to conclude that it can be caused 
alone by an act of creation. 

* So Prof. Tait, Recent Advances in Science, p. 24, " Let no 
one imagine that we shall ever be enabled to produce, except 
from life, even the lowest forms of life." 
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4 

The science of Archaeology, likewise, sustains 
this creative record. For a time it was claimed 
that monumental remains of man, his works, 
buildings, etc., indicated a far greater antiquity 
than that assigned in the Bible. But these illu- 
sions have been dispelled. The human skele- 
tons found embedded in solid rock, or buried in 
rude huts and caverns, and the blunt instruments, 
arrow-heads, pottery, and utensils exhumed in 
connectioo with the lake dwellings, etc., are all 
so situated as to unmistakably show their recent 
origin, and to bring them quite within the his- 
toric period. 

No fossil remains, or traces of man, exist of a 
greater antiquity than about 2,800 years before 
Christ; but subsequent to that date they ap- 
pear in great number. Then, memorials of 
writing, architecture, war, dress, ornamentation, 
utensils, metals, cities, and all the adjuncts of 
civilization abound, in full accordance with the 
scriptural account of man. 

The researches of antiquarians with respect 
to language conduce to the same result. As 
the science of Philology becomes more thor- 
oughly established, and as the derivation and 
history of words become better known, affinities 
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that were never expected are found to exist 
Tongues spoken in widely distant countries, and 
exhibiting the greatest diversities of vocabulary 
and syntactical structure, are more and more 
traced to similar radical forms. "Nothing could 
well have been more surprising than the dis- 
covery that the ancient Sanscrit exhibits un- 
equivocal evidence of close relationship to the 
Greek and Latin, as well as to the modem 
Roman and the Gothic languages, in both 
grammar and vocabulary, and these analogies 
have served to establish a general alliance be- 
tween a great number of tongues formerly sup- 
posed to be wholly unrelated.'** The labor- 
ious efforts of such linguistic scholars as Prof. 
Max Miiller and others, are thus continually 
making more and more certain the fact that all 
the various tongues employed in human speech 
have originated from a common stock — the same 
parent language. That is, this fact points to the 
unity of the human racCy to the descent of the 
various types of men from a single human pair, 
to a time when there was but one speech, and 
one family of ancestors. Thus the science of 

* Lectures on the English Language, Prof, Marsh, p. 96. 
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Philology confirms this biblical archive of the 
descent of mankind from Adam and Eve, 
created by God. 

Nor does the science of Astronomy bring the 
least weighty tribute to the Creator's feet. If the 
microscope, which reveals 41,000,000 living or- 
ganisms of infusoria in a single cubic inch of 
sand, startles us at the wonders of the world 
about us, how astounding are the revelations 
disclosed by the telescope ! And since it has 
uncovered the secrets of once invisible space, 
and resolved the distant nebulae into star sys- 
tems, and shown immensity to be studded with 
millions and myriads of sunS, has it not made 
more imperative still the fact of a Creator in- 
finite and yet One, the God of countless worlds? 
"The comets," says the astronomer Madler, 
"are irrefutable and plain tokens of a wise and 
almighty God ruling the universe.'' And so 
the great K^|4fi£ concludes his astronomical 
volume On the Harmony of Worlds: "I thank 
Thee, my Creator and Lord, that Thou hast 
given me this joy in Thy creation, this delight 
in the work of Thy hands. I have shown the 
excellency of Thy works unto men, so far as 
my finite mind was able to comprehend Thine 
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infinity/' Such are the devout sentiments with 
which the study of astronomy has a tendency to 
imbue every thoughtful mind. Looking at the 
starry heavens, and contemplating the august 
revelations there unfolded, we may well ex- 
press our reverent astonishment in the sublime 
words with which a great scientist closes his 
reflections, — 

'*DEUS FECIT.'' 

Thus does Science, so often perverted and 
misrepresented, wondrously corroborate and 
vindicate the Mosaic account of the creation, at 
every point at which it touches it ; so far from 
weakening, it strengthens it; so far from invali- 
dating, it fortifies it; and so far from overthrow- 
ing its credibility, it brings independent and 
irrefutable testimony to establish its truthful- 
ness. "This harmony of the two records sup- 
plies us with evidence of the authenticity and 
inspiration of the book of Genesis, the impor- 
tance and value of which cannot be too highly 
estimated. Moses was necessarily ignorant of 
geology and its kindred sciences. But the om- 
niscient spirit of the Almighty, who dictated and 
directed his pen, did not permit it to record a 
fact that was inconsistent with those physical 
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truths that have been developed by research 
for the first time after the lapse of more than 
three thousand years."* This marvelous con- 
currence between the volume of science and 
the volume of revelation can be accounted for 
in no other way than on the supposition that 
Moses was inspired — that God spoke through 
him. 

The superiority of this Biblical account of the 
origin of the Universe to all ^Ae heathen cos- 
mogonies is notable. Their notions do not rise 
to the idea of a creation, or of an intelligent 
Creator, whose power produced all things. 
But they are mere speculations of philosophers, 
or myths handed down from the past, and 
loaded over with traditions. They are for the 
most part, therefore, rude and grotesque con- 
ceits, full of glaring inconsistencies, often in- 
deed marred by monstrous and repulsive con- 
ceptions, and devoid of the least credibility. 

Thus the Chaldean myth represents the uni- 
verse as consisting of darkness and water, 
filled with monstrous creatures, and ruled by a 
woman, Markaya. The god Bel divided the 

♦Kitto's Encyclopedia of Biblical Literature, Vol. i, p. 576. 
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darkness, and cut the woman in two halves, of 
which he formed the heaven and the earth ; he 
then cut off his own head, and from the drops 
of blood men were formed. 

According to the Phoenician tradition, by the 
union of the spirit with the "All,'' slime was 
formed, from which every seed of creation and the 
universe were developed ; and the heavens were 
made in the form of an egg, from which the sun 
and moon, the stars and constellations sprang. 

The Aryan myth of the formation of the sky, 
as given by Prof. Max Miiller, runs thus : The 
sky originally consisted of solid blue stone, 
from three to six feet high. As the inhabitants 
of the earth were quite miserable, pent up in 
such straitened space, the god Ru, taking pity 
on them, rose up from the lower regions, and 
cutting a strong number of stakes, succeeded in 
raising it slightly, so as to better their condition 
a little. But one day getting into a quarrel 
with another power, Maui, "the latter inserted 
his head between poor Ru's legs, and exerting 
all his prodigious strength, hurled him, sky and 
all, to a tremendous height — so high, indeed, 
that the blue sky could never get back again."* 

* lessons of the Veda, pp. 170, 171. 
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The Grecian mythology was based upon the 
''Theogony'' of Hesiod, a treatise concerning 
the birth of the gods and the origin of the world. 
Its leading idea is that both were generated to- 
gether, neither producing the other. It was 
made up of old traditions, amplified and elabo- 
rated by the speculative mind of the poet. 
None of the ancients themselves thought of 
regarding its crude conceptions as authentic 
history or reliable philosophy. 

More important, as the basis of the modern 
tenet of evolution, was the atomic theory of 
Leusippus, in which he was followed by Demo- 
critus and Lucretius. This was that there ex- 
isted originally a multitude of indivisible atoms, 
destitute of all properties except figure and 
motion. In these atoms were supposed to reside 
the original component parts of all matter, as well 
as of animal life. As these infinitesimal particles, 
swiftly flying through space, collided and com- 
bined with each other, by this fortuitous con- 
course, definite objects were by degrees formed, 
the sun, moon and earth were evolved, and step 
by step the Universe rose to its present degree 
of perfection. While this theory is superior to 
the others, in that it displays the brilliant inven- 
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tive genius of the Greek imagination, it is evi- 
dent that it is quite as unphilosophical, as incon- 
sequent, and as unsatisfactory, as the others * 

Such are the traditional accounts given by the 
most cultivated heathen of the origin of the 
world. When we look at the absurdities and 
meannesses, despite a few scattered gleams ot 
grandeur, which characterize them ; at the im- 
probabilities stamping their fallacy upon their 
very surface ; and at the monstrosities in which 
most of them abound ; and then turn to this first 
chapter of Genesis, what simplicity, what nat- 
uralness, what reality, and what majesty impress 
us ! Moses himself was trained in the Egyptian 
schools, yet we do not find here the slightest 
trace of the Egyptian cosmogony of two rival 
and antagonistic powers striving with each other 
for supremacy ; but utterly free from all myths, 

* Plato, whose majestic genius lifted him nearer than all the 
ancients to the conception of a definite creation, thus speaks of 
the fabulous character of all these theories : " If then, Socrates, 
amid the many opinions about the gods and the generation of 
the universe, we are not able to give notions which are in every 
way exact and consistent with one another, do not be surprised. 
Enough, if we adduce probabilities as likely as any others ; for 
we must remember that I who am the speaker and you who are 
the judges, are only mortal men, and we ought to accept the tale 
which is probable, and not inquire further.*' — Timaeus II., p. 524. 
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fictions, emanations and the like, he describes in 
simple narrative the sublime successive steps 
by which the Universe under the creative hand 
of God rose from chaos to a grand symmetrical 
edifice. It is this unique thought, creation out 
of nothingby the free and omnific will of God — 
a conception utterly unattainable to the ancients 
— which is the grand feature distinguishing the 
Mosaic from all the Pagan cosmogonies. Is 
there not here an absolute originality of con- 
ception, and a superiority to the heathen tradi- 
tions, so incoftiparable as to make in the highest 
degree probable the inspiration of the writer ? 

And when the skeptical naturalists of our day 
are seeking to find flaws in this scriptural his- 
tory of the creation, and to substitute for it 
their own vague hypotheses, we can see from 
these Pagan fables what this boasted modern 
progress will put in its place. We may smile 
at the old fantastic story of the earth* s standing 
on the back of the elephant, and the elephant 
standing on the head of a tortoise, etc. ; but in 
their protoplasms, magnetisms, fluids and solu- 
tions, these scientists, have merely introduced a 
new set of modern equivalents for these old and 
oft-exploded absurdities. 
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How refreshing then to turn from these vague 
and bewildering conceits, ancient or modern, 
which only cause us to flounder out of one ditch 
of absurdity to fall into another, to the natural, 
simple and truthful account of Genesis * 

"Here is a prophetic protest against the fals6 
systems of Natural Philosophy which have pre- 
vailed in the world. God created all things. 
The world is not God, as the Pantheists affirm. 
It did not exist from eternity, as the Peripatetics 
taught. It was not made by fate and necessity, 
as the Stoics said. It did not arise from a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, as the Epicureans 
asserted ; nor from the antagonism of two rival 
powers, as the Persians and Manichaeans af- 
firmed ; nor was it made by angels, or by ema- 
nations of iEons, as some of the ancient Gnos- 
tics held ; nor out of matter co-eternal with God, 

* What a depth of divine thoughts is presented before us on 
this first page of the Bible ! What purity and certainty in its 
view of God in comparison with the heathen accounts ! The 
picture of creation in the Bible rises before us in gigantic maj- 
esty, and the most engaging simplicity. In no other passage, 
perhaps, does the incomparable pre-eminence of these creative 
acts of the one Jehovah above the confused and uncertain 
creative efforts of the Assyrian pantheon so clearly appear." — 
Assyrian Monuments and the Old Testament, Buddensieg, p. 
32. 
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as Hermogenes said; nor by the spontaneous 
agency and evolution of self-developing Powers, 
as some have affirmed in later days. But it was 
created by One, Almighty, Eternal, Wise, and 
Good Being — God/' * 

This opening sentence of the Bible declares, 
then, the Personality of God; discloses Him as 
the First Cause of all existence; and reveals Him 
as the Creator, by distinct, specific acts, of the 
Universe. And that we have here no invention 
of Moses or of any human author, is shown by 
the accordance of these declarations with the 
conclusions of enlightened reason ; by their won- 
drous harmony with the established facts of 
science; and by their incomparable superiority 
to the shrewdest guesses and conjectures of the 
ancient heathen world, as well as of modern 
secular philosophers. 

Rejecting the testimony of this first verse of 
Genesis, we lose not only the beginning but the 
end of history, the Universe becomes a hopeless 
riddle, and a cloud black as night settles down 
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despair of the great minds of antiquit}^ because 
of the horror of thick darkness which shrouded 
these questions. Feeling that they must be 
answered, and yet finding their most searching 
inquiries utterly unavailing and unsatisfactory, 
they yielded to a grief inconsolable. This tone 
of universal lament " is the key-note of the ear- 
liest history, and runs in various forms through 
the oldest national traditions."* And to this 
same bewildered and unhappy condition will 
mankind be reduced to-day, if it falters in its 
acceptance of this sublime scriptural declara- 
tion. 

But on the other hand, yielding to the over- 
whelming force of facts, and receiving it as the 
statement of a simple historical truth, every 
difficulty vanishes, every dark mystery disap- 
pears, every effect finds its cause, every phe- 
nomenon its interpretation, all disconnected, 
fragmentary facts fall into one symmetrical 
plan, order takes the place of chaos, and man 
finds a satisfactory explanation of the problem 
of his existence. 

Let us then stand unwaveringly by this foun- 
dation stone of our blessed Bible, firmly main- 

*Luthardt, Fundamental Truths of Christianity ^ p. 306. 
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taining it against the assaults of open infidels, 
and indignantly spurning the attempts of some 
of its professed advocates, for sensational ends, 
to betray it to its foes. God, and no other, is 
the author of this memorable verse and chapter. 
The pen of Moses but transcribed the thoughts 
unfolded to him by the Divine Mind. With the 
Christian scientist. Prof. Arnold Guyot, we may 
say: "The first thought that strikes the scientific 
reader, is the evidence of divinity ^ not merely in 
the first verse of the record, and the successive 
facts, but in the whole order of creation. There 
is so much that the most recent readings of 
science have for the first time explained, that 
the idea of man as the author becomes utterly 
incomprehensible. By proving the record, true 
science pronounces it divine, for who could have 
correctly narrated the secrets of eternity but 
God himself?"* 

Since, too, God made the world, it is a reposi- 
tory of the divine thoughts. All its diversified 
objects and forms mirror forth the wisdom, 
goodness, power, and glory of God. Every- 
where that we tread the paths of nature, we find 

* Bibliotheca Sacra ^ Vol. xiii., p, i2o. 
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them leading up to Him and declaring Him. All 
over this visible universe, then, shines the glory 
of Deity. The creation is one unceasing sym- 
phony to the praise of its Creator. 

As also the universe is the work of a per- ""X 
sonal intelligence, it was made for a purpose, j 
God is not an aimless artificer, but H^ works \ 
toward an end, He has a definite object in view, 1 
all the creative acts are but preparatory stages j 
to the completion of an all-wise design. The 
processes of nature, and the deeds of rational 
beings, are accomplishing His holy will. All 
things are but links in one great chain, but part 
of one comprehensive plan. As the one God 
made heaven and earth, so they are under the 
same universality of law, and stand related to- ) 
gether in the same system, and there is a unity 
of nature. 

He who created the world will also care for it. 
The doctrine of Providence is therefore involved 
in that of creation. The artificer has an interest 
in his work. ' The God of Genesis is no Grecian 
Jupiter, withdrawing to the heights of Olympus, 
basking in selfish happiness, supremely indiffer- 
ent to the events transpiring on the earth. But 
He who gave the world its being continues to 
4 
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uphold its order, to make provision for its wants, 
and to impend over it with the benediction of 
His presence. "The Lord's throne is in heaven, 
his eyes behold, his eyelids try the children of 
men.** (Ps. xi. 4.) 

The Universe, with all its gigantic members, 
is not* without a sovereign Ruler; the earth, 
with its incalculable interests, is not without a 
Guardian ; and man is not an orphaned child, 
destitute of an eternal Father. But God is the 
support of Nature, and the hope and consola- 
tion of spirit. The souPs unbounded aspira- 
tions are not meant to taunt it with a worse 
than cruel mockery. But He who has so fear- 
fully and wonderfully made it as the capstone 
of the grand edifice of the creation, will keep 
it from destruction. Though the bonds of the 
material universe be dissolved, yet shall not 
Nature suffer annihilation ; and though the soul 
be loosed from the present limitations of sense, 
it will but be that it may receive its crowning in- 
vestiture of immortality. Then will the highest 
purpose of God in the creation be attained, and 
then will the soul reach its true end in hymning 
the praises of the Creator throughout eternity. 
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** These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these Thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought and power divine. 
Speak ye, who best can tell, ye sons of light. 
Angels ; for ye behold Him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle His throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven. 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last. Him midst, and without end.'* 
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LECTURE III. 

FIRST day: creation of light. 

" And God said. Let there be light, and there was light. And 
God saw the light that it was good : and God divided the light 
from the darkness. And God called the light Day, and the 
darkness he called Night. And the evening and morning were 
the first day." Gen. i. 3-5. 

^^ A ND God said:'' That is the agent by which 
iV he creates is His Word. Thus also says 
the Psalmist, alluding to this very scene of the 
creation: "By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made, and all the host of them by the 
breath of his mouth.'* (Ps. xxxiii. 6.) What in- 
genious instruments and ponderous machines 
and huge derricks are required for man to 
generate power, and by what laborious steps 
and toilsome means do his works and structures 
rise, little by little. But with God to do is but 
to will. "He speaks and it is done, He com- 
mands and it stands fast.'* (Ps. xxxiii. 9.) His 
words are deeds. His omnipotent voice re- 
sounds upon the ear of infinite space, and lo, 
the mighty fabric of the universe springs into 

being. 

(64) 
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And this same voice which created our world 
and called its chaotic wastes and roaring waters 
into order, is heard ever and anon, resounding 
still over the angry floods and struggling pas- 
sions of men. And when God speaks ; when 
the Almighty fiat rolls forth from the throne; 
when, even in these modern times, we see Him 
bending the heavens and coming down, then let 
the earth tremble; let men be still and know 
that He is God. And when He overturns the 
machinations of the wicked, and creates new 
historic eras, then let all see that this potent 
voice of old is still the universe's law. 

Another very important truth here must 
not escape our attention. For in the first chap- 
ter of John's gospel, this Word, or creative in- 
strument, is identified with our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Those simple and profound words, 
familiar to every one where the English tongue 
is spoken, run thus: "In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. All things were made by 
Him; and without Him was not anything made 
that was made.'* (John i. i, 3.) Now then, ob- 
serve the creative steps. In the beginning, 
God the Father, by the exercise of His infinite 
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power, creates; then the Spirit broods upon the 
chaotic mass, quickening it with life; and in 
those successive acts by which it rises into a 
systematic edifice of nature, the Word or Son 
is the Almighty Framer. 

Thus do Father, Son, and Spirit take part in 
the creation, and the fathomless mystery of the 
Trinity, three persons in one underlying God- 
head, rises to our view in the very beginning of 
time, in the first glimpse we catch of any exist- 
ing thing or being. 

"And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.'* (Gen. i. 3,) These are the first re- 
corded words speken by the Creator. And 
worthy are they of Him whose name is, "I am 
THAT I AM." How simple they are, and yet 
how full of irrestistible force. Longinus, the 
Roman writer, who has left a treatise on the 
Sublime, although he had no conception of the 
inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures, cites these 
words as the most forcible example of the sub- 
lime in language. And yet in the original He- 
brew they are even more striking. There they 
run thus: "Light be — and light was.*' So that 
as we look at them, we can almost see the light, 
in instant obedience to the Creator's command. 
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flashing with the speed of thought from one end 
to the other of the universe. 

And what an example does God here set us 
of the value of terse, forcible speech? Lan- 
guage was not meant to conceal, but to convey 
ideas. It was not meant to becloud, but to clear 
up thought. It was not designed to obscure, 
but to simplify and tnake intelligible the burden 
of the mind. And so we never find the Al- 
mighty *' darkening counsel by words without 
knowledge." (Job xxxviii. 2.) But in the plain- 
est forms of speech, he makes known the weighty 
truths of revelation, and gives to men priceless 
lessons of life. And it is in keeping with this 
very character that the Hebrew, the language se- 
lected as the vehicle of the divine thoughts and 
messages, should be the simplest of all tongues. 

It is significant that the creation of light 
should have preceded that of ^ery other object. 
For what was more worthy of the Maker s al- 
mighty power than the production of this won- 
derful element? And what more fitted to lay 
the glittering foundation beam of the material 
universe? For what is so pleasing to the eye, 
and what the source of such manifold and incal- 
culable benefits? "Ah! what a blessed thing is 
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light — blessed in itself, blessed in its effects! 
How deliciously and beneficently it floods moun- 
tain and meadow, city and field, bearing on 
its swift wavelets brightness and beauty, 
health and gladness! It is to light that the 
sunset, the rainbow, the diamond, the violet, 
owe their exquisite hues. It is under its 
blessed ministry that the cloud takes its tint, 
and the rose its hue, and the cheek its blush; 
that the farmer ^ows his seed, and the artisan 
plies his tools, and the pilot guides his ship, and 
the student reads his book, and the worshiper 
finds his way to God's temple.'* * "Truly the 
light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the 
eyes to behold the sun.'' Eccles. xi. 7. Well 
might the blind poet, Milton, to whom it but ex- 
isted as a lovely memory of the past, sing of it: 

•'Hail, holy light! offspring of heaven, first born, 
Or, of the eternal, co-eternal beam, 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate.** 

To realize the blessedness of light, we have 
only to attempt to conceive of a world without 
it. What a pall would at once eclipse the ac- 
tivities and joys of time! 

* Studies in the Creative Week, p. 69. 
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If existence in such a state were possible, it 
could only be under conditions that would ren- 
der it intolerable. For then, this bright and 
glowing world would but be a dark and melan- 
choly cavern, no better than a living tomb. Who, 
then, can other than thank God for this first, 
best material creation viz. light? Light, that re- 
veals to our view the wonders in the midst of 
which we move, — light, that makes our tasks 
easy and our work a pleasure, — light, that 
throws around us a mantle of protection from 
ten thousand dangers, — light, that touches our 
whole being with an impulse of joy, and makes 
our every fibre exult in the luxury of life. 

" The earth was without form and void ; the deep 
Wore on its face a pall of deathlike gloom. 
A secret spark kindled by Breath Divine, 
Hid in the bosom of primeval dark, 
I, in unconscious consciousness, did wait 
The Word omnipotent to give me birth. 
Upon the waters moved the Spirit of God ; 
* Let there be light,' proclaimed the Almighty voice. 
And forth I sprang, the glad, immortal Day ; 
The child of God and of mysterious Night. 

" Swift as I sprang, the pall of gloom was rent, 
And farthest space grew radiant with amaze. 
And the new world afloat in splendor lay, 
I am impartial as the lair or dew ; 
4* 
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My blessing falls on all ; the rich man's gold 
Buys not my favoring smile ; I have no frown 
For poverty ; no kindlier falls my glance 
On palace walls than on the beggar's hut. 
I tread where mortal footstep never dares ; 
I kiss the mountain-tops, whose hoary heads 
For ever wear a veil of clouds ; I creep 
With shining feet down deep ravines, and chase 
The brooding shadows into viewless air." 

Science is still deeply absorbed in the prob- 
lem, What is light? For so subtle an element 
is it, that it eludes a satisfactory analysis. For 
a long time the accepted theory was that light 
consisted of luminous material atoms, which, 
emanating in vast streams from the sun, poured 
their fiery rays throughout space. But this — 
the Newtonian or corpuscular theory — is dis- 
placed by what is termed the undulatory or 
wave theory. According to this, light is not a 
material substance at all; but instead of con- 
sisting of atomic particles of matter, it results 
from a series of vibrations passing through a 
highly subtle ether which is supposed to per- 
vade all space. These undulations must be set 
in motion by some luminous body, as the sun, 
and when they strike upon the retina of the 
eye, they produce the sensation of vision, just 
as the transmitted vibrations of air impart to 
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the tympanum of the ear the sensation of 
sound. Highly interesting and wonderful as 
is the inquiry, and acute and ingenious as are 
the experiments to solve it, we may yet say 
that a positive and satisfactory solution of the 
nature of light is still, and always may be, a 
problem. 

The wonders of light are among the most 
startling in nature. No science has revealed 
more brilliant facts than that of optics. Whether 
we look at the phenomena and laws of Refrac- 
tion and Polarization; or whether we see it 
broken into the seven primary colors of the 
solar spectrum ; or behold it in the splendors of 
the rainbow; or attempt to conceive of its al- 
most fabulous velocity of 186,500 miles per 
second; or witness its coruscations in the au- 
rora borealis ; or see its fairy creations in the 
mirage; or whether by means of the spectro- 
scope we read its messages as to the composi- 
tion of the substance of far-off worlds; or 
whether we survey the myriad facts of vision ; 
or whether we look at the manifold beauties and - 
uses of light as applied to the practical arts ; the 
chapter which narrates its wonders is ever new, 
fascinating and absorbing. The history of ex- 
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periments in regard to light shows that one 
brilliant observation after another has opened 
the way for a long series of discoveries, pre- 
senting the most gorgeous phenomena known 
to science. And the field of investigation is 
still enlarging, and apparently seems illimitable. 

And does not science, in the revelation of all 
these marvels, ever bear new testimony to the 
creative skill of God? For who but He, the in- 
finite One, could ever have been the source 
from which emanated this wondrous element. 
And from what but the wisdom of the Eternal 
Mind could have proceeded these miraculous 
laws which govern it? 

That the imposing phenomena of light, which 
none but the acutest geniuses have been able 
to discover, or to grasp when discovered, should 
have resulted from any blind chance, or fortui- 
tous concourse of atoms, or dumb laws of evo- 
lution, is as absurd and inconceivable, as it 
would be to conjecture that the splendid archi- 
tectural pile of the cathedral of St. Peter at 
Rome had been accidentally constructed by 
the freaks of wind and rain in a thunderstorm. 
The science of optics, then, is a volume in whose 
pages we read in letters of living light that 
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God, and He alone, made this material uni- 
verse. 

And if the nature of light be mysterious and 
undiscoverable, this fact should repress the ar- 
rogance of unbelieving scientists and skeptical 
naturalists, who would reject the Bible because 
an air of mystery surrounds some of its deepest 
revelations. Nothing is more illogical than for 
scientists to reject anything on the mere ground 
that it defies analysis, or baffles solution. When 
Newton, Laplace and Biot, such illustrious names 
in science, have failed successfully to analyze a 
ray of light, let not physical philosophers sit in 
judgment on the book of revelation. Nature 
has its mysteries as well as has the supernat- 
ural. The secret of the law of gravitation lies 
as far beyond human ken as does the fathom- 
less profound of the doctrine of the Trinity. In 
fact, mystery is scientific. "The one subject on 
which all scientific men are agreed, the one 
strain of pathos in all their writing, and speak- 
ing, and thinking, concerns that final uncer- 
tainty, that utter blackness of darkness, that 
vast unknown, that zone of mystery bounding 
their inquiry on every side."* How absurd, 
• * Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 29. 
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then, to oppose to religion that its lights of 
truth are set in shadows of mystery ! A 
religion without mysteries, indeed, could not 
commend itself to our belief. That very fea- 
ture would certify to us that it could not be di- 
vine. It is natural that a voice of God, and a 
glimpse of eternity, should be veiled to finite 
sense, else man could not look upon them and 
live. When. God draws near, let us not utter 
skeptical murmurs, but reverently adore Him 
because " He maketh darkness pavilions round 
about Him, dark waters, and thick clouds of the 
skies." — 2 Sam., xxii. 12. 

As the natural creation is a symbol of the 
spiritual, and as the world of matter presents so 
many types of the world of mind, so does Scrip- 
ture employ light to set forth most elevating 
moral lessons. It teaches that light is a symbol 
of Divinity, Thus says St. John: "God is light, 
and in Him is no darkness at all." (i John i. 5.) 
So the emblem which he selected to represent 
his perpetual presence in the Jewish temple, the 
"Shekinah,*' was a fiery splendor, a glory, a 
light too dazzling for the eye to endure. Thus, 
also. He is represented as wearing light as the 
robe that veils his majesty, as says the Psalmist: 
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"Who coverest thyself with light as with a gar- 
ment/' (Ps. civ. 2.) And so his seat supreme 
on high is described as girt about with a shining 
or incandescent cloud, as it is written: "Dwell- 
ing in the light which no man can approach 
unto.'' (i Tim. vi. i6.) And in the apocalypse, 
a great white Throne, like a glittering mountain 
of light, rises before us, and from the intolerable 
lustre of the face of Him sitting thereon, the 
earth and the heaven flee away. 

Although the infinite Deity must surpass all 
finite representations of him, yet as we are finite, 
our only conceptions of him must be drawn 
from such analogies as these. Therefore light, 
as the most immaterial of all objects, and the 
most nearly approaching spirituality in its es- 
sence, and as the chosen symbol of God, should 
be most interesting to us, as giving us the full- 
est earthly illustration of the divine likeness we 
will ever get, until eternity brings us to see God 
face to face. 

Let us then translate these lessons. First, 
light teaches us of the divine personality, that it 
is infinitely glorious. The most magnificent 
scenes of nature are those made by some form 
or other of light. The noblest visible instances 
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of the sublime are the shining stars of night; the 
rainbow transfiguring the blackness of the 
storm ; the lightning cleaving a path of livid fire 
athwart the sky; and the sun himself rising in 
effulgence over the radiant crest of the East. 

And so do we learn that the personality of 
God, of which Moses was permitted to catch 
but a glimpse when hidden in the cleft of the 
rock, is one of surpassing glory, in which is con- 
centred and intensified to infinite lustre, all 
that is possible of radiance and splendor. This 
beatific vision is unendurable to us in the flesh, 
for no man can see the face of God and live; 
but in heaven it will constitute the unspeakable 
rapture of the soul, and equally new, and thrill- 
ing, and ecstatic, will it be forever and ever. 

Again: Light, as a symbol of God, teaches us 
his holiness. Light is pure, uncontaminated by 
any pollution or defilement; so that one of our 
most frequent uses of it is to illustrate moral 
purity, as we speak of the virgin chastity of the 
sky, or the snow-white mantle of innocence. 
The angels, thus, are spoken of as being clothed 
in "pure and white linen,*' (Rev. xv.6), where 
the whiteness of light symbolizes spotlessness 
of character. And so, God is light, in that 
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He is morally faultless and pure. "In Him is 
no darkness at all.'* Wrong and iniquity and 
moral evil are abhorrent to his nature. *' Jus- 
tice and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne.*' (Ps. Ixxxix. 14.) "Righteousness is 
the girdle of His loins,'* and equity waits upon 
His sceptre. He is absolute goodness, perfect 
excellence, and no more sign of stain can ever 
be found to dim His unspotted holiness, than 
does the sunbeam wear when it pours down 
upon our guilt-polluted earth from the Day- 
spring's pure fount on high. 

But again, that God is light shows that He is 
truth. What light is to the eye, that truth is to 
the mind. God's word is the light of the soul. 
Beautifully does the Psalmist follow this analogy 
when he prays: "O send out Thy light and Thy 
truth: let them lead me." (Ps. xliii. 3.) As 
physical light reveals to us accurately the ob- 
jects of nature, so does the moral light of God's 
truth make known to us the spiritual wonders 
of revelation, and uncover to our soul's eye the 
dark mysteries of eternity. He, therefore, who 
walks under the brightness of the "candle of the 
Lord," becomes master of the deepest secrets 
of knowledge. 
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That God is light, moreover, signifies that He 
is love. How gentle, warm and kindly is the 
ray of light! To the prisoner in his gloomy 
dungeon, to the mariner tossed upon the wrath- 
ful billow, to the feverish invalid watching 
through the slow night hours, how gladdening, 
like a sweet zephyr angel, is its beauteous 
beam ! 

As too, according to the latest scientific hy- 
pothesis, its source is motion, the friction pro- 
ducing heat, and the heat growing incandescent 
or shining, so with light, warmth and heat are 
always evolved. And thus, when the light of 
God shines into our souls, it fills us with moral 
warmth, gentleness and love. If we put these 
two Scriptures together, *'God is light,'* (i John i. 
5), and "God is love," (i John iv. 8), what more 
truthful and beautiful conception can we frame 
of the divine Being ! 

That God is light means, moreover, that 
He is life. Light, above its every other char- 
acteristic, is the generator of life. Not a seed 
germinates, not a plant grows, not a bud blooms, 
not a fruit ripens, not an organism survives 
in all this world, except by the generating 
agency of light. Without this quickening ele- 
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ment, ghastly death would soon enshroud land 
and sea. 

And so, too, God is life. It is only under His 
smile that we live. When the light of His coun- 
tenance beams upon us, our souls exult with the 
true energy of being, but when the shadow of 
His frown falls upon us, we fade away and are not. 
Thus when St. John tells us of Jesus, who was 
Immanuel, God with us, "That was the true 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world" (i. 9.), he also adds the nec- 
essary corollary, "In Him was Life; and the 
Life was the Light of men.'' (John i. 4.) As 
God was the creator, so i^ He also the moral 
life, the spiritual breath, the sustaining force, 
of this universe. Let Him but withdraw His 
breath from it, and it relapses into a primeval 
chaos of wasteness, confusion and death. And 
thus he who is without God in the world, lacks 
that spiritual light by which alone the activities 
and powersof his soul can live, and already in 
time he is a moral corpse. 

How elevating and pleasing the thought that 
God's first creative word should be "Let there 
be light," and that his first-born gift to man 
should be this most beautiful and beneficent 
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element, in which we also see a perpetual image 
of Himself, a mirror of His own glory, holiness, 
truth, love, and life! 

And how remarkable a fact that as the Bible 
begins with an account of the creation of light, 
so does it end with the description of a scene of 
gorgeous, glistering and incomparable light. 
For, the closing chapters of the New Testament 
book of Revelation portray a vision of the fu- 
ture eternal city and temple of God, such as 
surpass as far the sublimest conceptions of un- 
inspired poet, as the blast of archangel's trum- 
pet outreaches a human voice. And the key- 
note of that magoificent imagery is this: 
"And there shall be no night there,*' (Rev. 
xxi. 25.) "For the glory of God doth lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof." (Rev. 
xxi. 23.) 

Aye! although between the beginning and 
ending of things there has stretched out this 
long sad history of darkness and evil, and sin 
and sighing, and pain, and broken hearts, 
and blighted lives, and ruined hopes, and 
despair and death, yet as the creation began 
with light, so too shall it end with light. For 
though the battle rage long and loud and sore, 
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yet since God is light, at last shall light prevail ; 
Satan, prince of the baleful realm of night, is 
doomed; thfe darkness must vanish, the shadows 
begone, afflictions cease, and death itself at 
length be swallowed up in victory. And to 
those who fear the Lord and trust under the 
shadow of his wings, "It shall come to pass 
that at evening time there shall be light.*' Zech. 
xiv. 7. 

Yea ! to the true Christian, reaching the close 
of this strange earthly pilgrimage, shall be ful- 
filled that blissful prophecy of Isaiah: "Thy sun 
shall no more go down ; but the Lord shall be 
thine everlasting light; and the days of thy 
mourning shall be ended.*' (Isaiah Ix. 20.) 

Let us then rejoice in the creative work of 
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who is Himself their primeval ray and foun- 
tain. 

"All-glorious Giver of the Light, * . 
In whose unclouded ray, 
After the shadows of the night, 
Blooms the new-risen day ! 

" Thou art the world's true morning star ; 
Not he, that lesser one, 
Twinkling a feeble speck afar, 
Pale herald of the sun. 

" O, brighter than the noontide gleam, 
Day, sun full-orbed Thou art, 
Piercing with Thine eternal beam 
The cloisters of the heart. 

" Builder of living worlds, draw nigh ! 
Smile of the Father's face ! 
Our happy souls wide open lie 
To Thy soft-coming grace. 

Matin Hymn, St, Ambrose, 4th Century, 
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SECOND day: creation of the firmament. 

•'And God said, Let there be 2. firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. And God 
made the firmament, and divided the waters which were under 
the firmament from the waters which were above the firmament ; 
and it was so. And God called the firmament Heaven. And 
the evening and the morning were the second day. — Gen. i. 6-8. 

THE evening and the morning which consti- 
tuted the first day, were occupied in the 
creation of light and now the creative panor- 
ama of the second day opens. 

And here the preliminary question arises, 
What was the length of these creative days? 
Many scientists, arguing from the great slow- 
ness of geologic changes, the gradual action of 
the ocean in forming sand deposits, the appar- 
ently immense age of fossil remains of animals 
found in the earth, and the vast time that would 
be required for the formation of the rocks, infer 
that the earth must have been countless thou- 
sands of years in reaching its present perfect 
state. On this ground, therefore, skeptical as- 

(83) 
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saults have been made against the correctness 
of this narrative. To this the Christian geolo- 
gist, Hugh Miller, replied in the noble volume, 
the Testimony of the Rocks, contending that 
the six days of creation were periods of indefi- 
nite time; but that God, in revealing them to 
Moses, caused them to pass before him in six 
successive tableaux, each vision describing the 
work of one distinct creative period. 

Thus he thought that without violence to the 
accuracy of the Mosaic account, these days 
might be taken as divine days, as days of God, 
and as therefore not to be limited in extent; for 
with God, who is above all time, there is neither 
past nor future, and it is expressly affirmed that 
with him "a thousand years are but as one 
day'* (2 Pet. iii. 8).' Many Christian expositors 
have adopted this view, and it perhaps can be 
reconciled with the text. 

But, on the other hand, the scientific facts are 
so vague and conflicting, that there is really 
nothing more than the barest inference on 
which to base an argument for the great an- 
tiquity of the earth. A single illustration will 
abundantly show this. Geologists are divided 
into three rival schools as to the manner in 
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which the rocks were formed. One thinks they 
came from deposits in water; a second, that 
they were due to the action of heat ; and yet 
a third, that they were produced by chemical 
agency, as electricity, galvanism, and other 
similar forces, which act more or less instanta- 
neously. And the rock crystals, whose hardness 
gives to them that brilliancy which makes them 
so precious, one school considers the earliest, 
and another the latest formation. 

Where such directly conflicting theories are 
held, we may well affirm with an eminent bibli- 
cal critic: '*Till natural science has advanced 
beyond mere opinion and conjecture with re- 
gard to geological facts, there can be very little 
ground for assuming that its arbitrary inferences 
in regard to a fabulous antiquity required for 
certain successive changes must necessarily be 
true." 

We see no sufficient occasion, therefore, for 
diverging from the plain letter of Scripture. 
We believe these to have been six natural days 
of twenty-four hours each. God may now 
effect changes by the slower operation of nat- 
ural law; but when he originally formed the 
world, he would quite naturally have employed 
5 
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swifter, and more miraculous and omnipotent 
agencies. 

That these were natural days, despite the 
positive assertions of so many advocates of the 
New Theology, is the opinion of most orthodox 
theologians. Says DeUtzsch: "The six crea- 
tion days, according to the words of the 
text, were earthly days of ordinary duration.'* * 
So Wordsworth: "The theory that the Mosaic 
days are indefinite periods of long duration 
seems to do violence to the plain historical 
tenor of the sacred text. The days of the crea- 
tion are not figurative, but literal days." f J. 
Pye Smith: "The narrative of the creation is in 
plain, simple, historical language. The meta- 
phorical use of the term day is confined to the 
poetical, prophetical, and symbolical parts of 
Scripture." J This view is strengthened by the 
fact that there can be no reason for assigning 
an unusual length to the seventh day. It is 
spoken of as if it were an ordinary day of 
twenty-four hours, and if the seventh was such, 



* Pentateuch, Vol. I, p. 69. 

t Holy Bible with notes, Vol. I., p. 1 1. 

J First Lines of Christian Theology, Book III, p. 333. 
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the other six probably were days of like length. 
For had the word day here been used in two 
widely and almost infinitely distinct senses, cer- 
tainly there should have been some hint of it. 
Besides, the whole account is related not in the 
fanciful terms of poetic imagery, but in the plain, 
simple style of narrative. * 

Accordingly, that distinguished biblical scholar, 
the late C. P. Krauth, D. D., of the Committee 
on Bible Revision, in conversation with the au- 
thor, declared it as his opinion that there existed 
no adequate ground for giving any pictorial ex- 
tension to these creative days. The intent of 
the sacred writer was evidently to use the word 
day in its straightforward, grammatical sense; 
and whenever we so interpret Scripture accord- 

* Luthardt, however, inclines to the opposite view. He thinks 
the evidence of gradual formation in the great coal measures 
intimates extraordinarily long periods, and says : 'S^s to how we 
are to understand the demiurgic days, even orthodox theolo- 
gians are not unanimous. Whether they express extensive 
periods, one day being with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
hence designate not days according to human computation, but 
days measured according to the proportions of the universe, — 
this much is certain, that the chief matter in question is not the 
day, but the work. For the interests of religion are concerned 
not in the time^ but in the fact that God created the world." 
Fundamental Truths of Christianity, Sec. iv, 97. 
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ing to its simple, self-evident meaning, we are 
using the safest key to unlock its true purport. 

The work of the second day was the creation 
of the firmament. It is thus described in our 
text: "And God said, Let there be a firmament, 
and (He) divided the waters which were under 
the firmament from the waters which were above 
the firmament. And it was so. And God called 
the firmament Heaven." (Gen. i. 6-8.) The 
word "firmament" here means literslly expanse y 
that which is spread or stretched out like a wide- 
reaching canopy. The Psalmist, doubtless re- 
ferring to this very scene, thus says: "O Lord, 
thou art very great, . who stretchest out the 
heavens like a curtain." (Ps. civ. 2.) This fir- 
mament, then, is the visible heaven. It is this 
atmosphere, which rolls like a vast serial ocean 
all over and above the globe. It is the broad, 
clear, deep expanse of the sky, which over- 
arches our world, and in whose illimitable 
spaces the keenest eye can lose itself without 
reaching its depth or bounds. 

The description of the manner of creating this 
visible heaven is very striking. It is that the 
waters were divided into two great distinct 
bodies, the one "under the firmament," and the 
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other "above" it. The meaning is evidently 
this. Up to this point in the creation, the earth, 
as described in the second verse, has been in a 
chaotic state, waste and void, a rolling, plung- 
ing, seething mass of roaring waters. Light is 
shining, and yet water, and vapor, and mist, are 
so intermingled that nothing is clearly distin- 
guishable. The light barely serves to make 
the darkness and confusion and disorder visible. 
But then comes this second creative word, 
"Let there be a firmament,*' dividing the waters 
that remain beneath from those that ascend 
above. "And then a sudden break is seen. A 
broad glorious band, or expanse, glides through 
the chaotic masses, parting like a wall the lower 
or liquid waters, from the upper or vaporous 
waters. This band, still bearing upward the 
vapor, swells, and mounts, and arches, and 
vaults, until it becomes a concave hemisphere 
or dome.** And then for the first time there 
appears the miracle of the sky, bearing aloft in 
its ethereal expanse the rolling masses of clouds 
like white- winged ships on an azure sea. 

** A crystal dome, whence gem-like rays 
Of Hght come pouring down ; 
A vault whose fires close studded blaze 
On night's imperial crown ; 
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Triumphal arch, with gay clouds hung, 
Like banners round a hero flung. 

"A canopy, 'neath which the earth, 
With mighty ocean lies ; 
Stretched o'er them when, at nature's birth, 
The angels' wondering eyes 
Beheld completed by his hand 
The sky the Almighty Father planned." 

That this is the meaning of the firmament 
separating the under or liquid, from the upper or 
cloud waters, is sustained by the usage of parallel 
expressions throughout the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Thus, "When he uttereth His voice, there is a 
multitude of waters in the heavens^ and He caus- 
eth the vapors to ascend from the ends of the 
earth.'' (Jer. x. 1 3.) So in the account of the 
deluge it is said: "All the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and the windows of 
heaven were opened'' (Gen. vii. 11); where we 
see this creative distinction precisely drawn be- 
tween the water basins of the earth and the 
water fountains in the heavens. 

At first sight we might not think the creation 
of the firmament, the emerging into view of the 
sky, and the formation of the clouds, a sufficient 
work to occupy one of the six creative days. 
But have we ever reflected what vast oceans of 
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water float in the sky in the form of mist, vapor 
and cloud? Every spring that bursts from the 
ground, all the great reservoirs which quench 
the thirst and supply the uses of our cities with 
their millions of inhabitants, and all the broad 
mighty rivers of the earth, are constantly filled 
and replenished alone from these cloud foun- 
tains. "The average quantity of aqueous va- 
por, or water held in the air, is estimated to 
be more than 50,ooo,cxX),ooo,ooo tons. The 
annual amount of rainfall is about 200,000 solid 
cubic miles. If this rain were at any moment 
equally spread over the land portion of the 
globe, it would cover all the continents, Asia, 
Africa, Europe, North and South America, with 
water three feet deep.'** 

And suppose now that man, with his hydro- 
static press and with every modern lifting ma- 
chine, and with -every human contrivance for 
developing and multiplying force, was to try to 
lift such an inconceivable volume of water as 
this thousands of feet into the atmosphere, how 
the effort would mock his powers, and how ut- 
terly impotent and ridiculous would the attempt 

* Studies in the Creative Week, p. 82. 
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make him appear! Yet this colossal task, so 
altogether impossible to the united powers and 
ingenuity of all mankind, even if ten thousand 
years were devoted to it, God performed with 
perfect ease in a single day! And no one of 
the six creative acts then more marvelously dis- 
plays his Almighty power. 

This separation, too, of the waters that are 
under the firmament from the waters that are 
above the firmament, is one of those miracles 
of the creation wAtcA God is constantly repeat- 
ing. Any one who will stand upon a mountain 
summit and view a summer sunrise, will see this 
very scene of the second creative morning en- 
acted in miniature. For, the moment the sun's 
warm rays touch the night-cooled earth, evap- 
oration commences. And the vapors being 
lighter than air, begin at first slowly and then 
rapidly to ascend; and presently from every 
river and valley and plain they are seen hur- 
riedly rising until the mist-wreathed earth is 
quite concealed from view. But at last, as the 
sun's rays triumph, the intermingled mass is 
parted, and the vapors float in distinct clouds 
above, and the valleys and rivers stand clearly 
revealed to view beneath. 
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And while we gaze awe-struck upon this sub- 
lime uplifting of these vast forces of nature, not 
a sound is heard, not even a rusde is audible. 
Thus noiselessly does the Creator work in the 
performance of the most stupendous tasks. 

And is there not one of the most beautiful 
moral lessons taught in this? T\\^ quiet work- 
ers in any good cause are the best workers. 
They are the most disinterested. Their deeds 
are not done to be seen ,of men. Therefore, 
without thought of fame or reward, they toil on 
in quietness and patience, leaving their tasks to 
God's all-seeing eye. And the noiseless work- 
ers, too, are the successful workers. The most 
practical philanthropists, the real pillars of the 
church, the true sources of the progress and 
welfare of the kingdom of God on earth, are 
always those who, without any friction or noise 
or disturbance among their fellow members, are 
losing no opportunity, and leaving no effort un- 
tried, or no talent lying idle, by which the cause 
precious to them as the apple of their eye may 
be advanced and prospered. 

We note here, moreover, the wisdom and be- 
nevelenee of God. With the incalculable volume 
of water annually falling upon the earth, and 
5* 
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with the mighty rivers rolling their billions of 
tons into the ocean, why do not the seas over- 
flow, and submerge all human beings? Simply 
on account of this noiseless work of evaporation, 
by which the inevitable overflow is lifted up and 
sails aloft in harmless clouds. And how won- 
drous is that wisdom by which these cloud 
oceans, instead of dashing upon man with de- 
structive violence, and coming down in floods 
which would annihilate all life, are distilled in 
the gentlest of showers, or in the feathery mist 
of snowflakes, so that, in the very midst of the 
process, we can pursue our occupations, or abide 
within our hospitable homes, or lie unconcern- 
edly in our beds. Yea! what is all this but "a 
gigantic system of aerial water-works occupy- 
ing many thousands of miles of space, having 
its countless pumps of evaporation and exhaust- 
less reservoirs of clouds, and its unnumbered 
service-pipes of rain?" And what but an in- 
finite wisdom, an intelligence as far beyond man 
as the stars are higher than the hills, could have 
devised so ingenious, so effective, so beneficent, 
and yet so simple a system for supplying man 
and beast and nature with that absolutely indis- 
pensable element of water? 
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Well may we then jpin with the Psalmist In 
the grateful acknowledgment to this system's 
Author: "Thou visitest the earth and waterest 
it; Thou greatly enrichest it with the river ot 
God which is full of water; Thou waterest the 
ridges thereof abundantly ; Thou makest it soft 
with showers; Thou blessest the springing 
thereof; Thou crownest the year with Thy good- 
ness; and Thy paths drop fatness/' (Ps. Ixv. 
9-II.) 

There is no more suggestive symbol in the 
material universe than the creative work of the 
second day — the firmament, this vast expanse 
— this sky which ever over-arches us. What 
an impressive emblem is it of eternity! How 
its measureless spaces everywhere surround 
us, and how its further walls are lost in fathom- 
less distance! What plummet can sound its 
heights, or what eye can pierce its illimitable 
deeps? And what a type then does it ever 
hold before us of that eternity which is time 
without bounds, existence without cessation, be- 
ginning without end. 

And how then does this monitor of the sky 
reprove us when we go with our faces ever 
turned downward to this sordid earth, never 
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looking aloft, but ignoring our higher destiny. 
How does its over-arching dome touch our 
stooping aims, and call our aspirations to rise to 
our eternal home? 

Again : The sky is an image of the purity and 
glory of heaven. " Nothing is so exquisite an 
emblem of absolute spotlessness and eternal 
chastity, as the unsullied expanse of heaven, un- 
trodden by mortal foot, unswept by aught but 
angel , wings — even the ancients called it the 
Empyrean, as though it had been formed out of 
pure fire or light." And when on the stainless 
deeps of the sky there float the clouds bathed 
in those splendors of liquid beauty, such as 
often at a gorgeous sunset entrance the gazing 
eye, and hold the imagination bound in their 
spell, what an image does the firmament give 
us of the purity and glory and bliss of heaven ! 

How forcibly do these supernal dyes of crim- 
son, of gold, and of glowing and fiery beauty, 
remind us of the spotless purity, the stainless 
peace, and the unearthly splendors of that celes- 
tial city of pure gold, whose walls are cut of 
jasper, whose gates are a solid pearl, and whose 
light gives forth coruscations like a most prec- 
ious stone, clear as crystal! Verily, gazing 
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upon these surpassing splendors of the illumi- 
nated skies, we often feel as though we could 
cut the bonds that hold us to this fallen, sinning, 
weeping world, and leaving care and sorrow 
and death forever behind, float upon one of 
these cloud-seas of beauty into the port of ever- 
lasting glory! 

Finally, the sky is an impressive symbol of 
the divine majesty. When a vision of God was 
granted to the seventy elders of Israel on the 
top of the mount, the feet of the Divine Being 
rested on ''as it were a paved work of a sap- 
phire stone, and as it were the body of heaven in 
his clearness/' (Ex. xxiv. lo.) That is, the 
firmament, or sky, was the glittering back- 
ground on which the figure of Jehovah was re- 
vealed. So, it is said of the Almighty that "He 
maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh 
upon the wings of the wind." (Ps. civ. 3.) That 
His way is in the whirlwind, and "His pavilion 
round about him are dark waters and thick 
clouds of the skies.*' (Ps. xviii. 1 1 .) The moral 
meaning of all this imagery is that the firma- 
ment, the visible heavens overhanging us with 
endless expanse, and the force and grandeur of 
the elements — ^wind and cloud and tempest — 
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sweeping through them, are sublime symbols of 
the infinitude and almightiness of Him who "sit- 
teth upon the circle of the earth, and the inhab- 
itants thereof are as grasshoppers." (Is. xl. 22.) 

When then we gaze upon the lofty sky, let 
our hearts be lifted up to "the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity whose name is 
Holy," and who yet "dwells with him that is of a 
contrite and humble spirit'* (Is. Ivii. 15). And, 
when all nature is bathed in dripping dews, or 
the sky showers the feathery snow-flakes, or the 
frost weaves its fantastic forms, let us therein 
read the exquisite traceries of the eternal finger. 

And when the heavens are mantled in black- 
ness, and the startling thunder peals through 
the skies, and the storm breaks in resistless fury, 
let us hear the voice of God abroad upon the 
earth and let us with the prophet Habbakuk 
"tremble in ourselves, that we may rest in the 
day of trouble*' (iii. 1 6) and find a shield in his Al- 
mighty pavilion, when He comes at last to des- 
troy the world which He created. 

" The sky is changed ! — and such a change ! Oh night, 

And stofm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 
******** Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 
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Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud. 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud. 

" Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings ! Ye, 

With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul, 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 

Things that have made me watchful ; the far roll 
Of your departing voices is the knoll 

Of what in me is sleepless. * * * * 
But where of ye, O Tempests ! is the goal ? 

Are ye like those within the human breast ? 
Or do ye find at length, like eagles, some high nest?'* 
Storm in the ^^5.— Byron. 
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LECTURE V. 

THIRD DAY MORNING: CREATION OF LAJ^D AND 

SEAS. 

" And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear; and 
it was so. And God called the dry land earth, and the 
gathering together of the waters called he seas, and God saw 
that it was good." Gen. i. 9, 10. 

A MAGNIFICENT picture greets us on the 
morning of the third creative day. It will 
be remembered that in the beginning, when the 
earth was created, it was waste and void, a dark 
abyss of raging, roaring waters. Then came 
.light, the work of the first day, which only made 
the chaotic scene visible. On the second day 
waters and mist were separated, so that the 
clouds were formed and the firmament, or 
sky appeared. But below all remained water. 
So that on this third morning the world presents 
but the spectable of a boundless ocean. In every 
direction not a single object is to be seerr except 
an endless, rolling waste of waters. 

But now comes the third creative word: 
(100) 
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"And God said, Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto one place, 
and let the dry land appear; and it was so/* 
(Gen. i. 9.) And thereat what a scene of un- 
exampled sublimity must have ensued! The 
vast globe, which hitherto has been of even sur- 
face, as if siezed by a colossal hand, is suddenly 
compressed; the result of the terrible pressure 
being that parts are sunk into depressions, 
basins, or deeps, into which the waters rush 
with a deafening uproar to which ten thousand 
Niagaras would become an inaudible whisper. 
And other parts are correspondingly forced 
upwards, when lo! for the first time land ap- 
pears. And, as the process goes on, the rivers 
and lakes and oceans take their appointed place ; 
and so the continents, Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
the Americas, rise into view. The lower parts 
form the valleys, plains and habitable lands, 
while the higher make the hills, and the loftier 
summits and ranges forjn the mountain peaks 
and chains, which make the solid backbone of 
the physical earth. 

The -Psalmist has given us his poetic version 
of this majestic creative panorama thus: "Thou 
coveredst it with the deep as with a garment: 
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The waters stood above the mountains: At thy 
rebuke they fled: At the voice of thy thunder 
they hasted away: The mountains ascend, the 
valleys sink into the place which Thou hast 
founded for them: Thou hast set a bound that 
they may not pass over, that they turn not 
again to cover the earth/' (Ps. civ. 9.) Here 
the precise work of the third day, as narrated 
in Genesis, is painted before our eyes. 
- The succession or order of time at which the 
ocean is here described as having been created, 
remarkably concurs with the teachings of geol- 
ogy. For they prove that the earth at a remote 
period was covered with water, and that it 
was by these waters gathering together into 
basins and deeps, and by the emergence of the 
dry land, that the present demarcations between \^ 
the ocean and the land took place. This is 
fully shown by the presence of marine deposits 
in every part of the earth. ) "A correct reading 
of the Mosaic narrative^^d a competent know- 
ledge of geological facts, have made it plain 
that Scripture and science tell one and the same 
wondrous tale — that, in remote ages, the globe 
was encircled with a dark, untenanted, shoreless 
ocean; that an atmosphere had been formed, 
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and that dry land had appeared, the work of the 
second and third days of the creation. * * * 
This simple and intelligible sketch of God's 
work on our planet from the beginning, is con- 
sistent alike with what Moses has written and 
the geologist has discovered ; it is founded on 
facts, and not on conjectures, and has left no 
difficulties to be solved/' * 

The investigations of science, moreover, ac- 
cord with this Mosaic account of the manner of 
the production of land and seas. For they 
show by the regular increase of heat as we des- 
cend into the earth, and by earthquake shocks 
and volcanic outbreaks proceeding therefrom, 
that the interior of the globe is a sea of molten 
fire, and that but a comparative crust 'of solidity 
covers it. It is the angry motions of this inter- 
nal fire-ocean which cause the destructive erup- 
tions of volcanoes, which are simply safety- 
valves by which these Promethean forces make 
a harmless escape. All, therefore, that the 
Creator would have needed to do, would sim- 
ply have been to agitate with omnipotent power 
this molten centre, and its rocking billows 
would heave up land and mountain, and form 
vast depressions to contain the seas. 
* Dr. McCausland, Sermons on Stones, Appendix, p. 258. 
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And such effects on a small scale have actu- 
ally been witnessed since. The island of Rhodes, 
off the coast of Greece, was thus, in modern 
times, cast up by the outburst of a volcano, ris- 
ing suddenly out of the midst of the sea, and it 
has since remained a permanent feature of the 
earth* s surface. Several like instances of the 
sudden emergence and upheaval of plateaus or 
points of land are also on record. 

Now, we do not say that the Creator actually 
did form land, plain, and mountain after this 
manner. The point of the illustration is, that if 
land has thus suddenly been lifted up by natural 
causes, there is nothing strange or impossible in 
the assertion of Moses that God originally 
effected the same thing on an infinitely grander 
scale by supernatural means. When scientists 
undertake to contradict the Bible, they should 
bear in mind their egregious mistakes and blun- 
ders, and that the unexpected events of a single 
night, day, or hour, have often put to shame their 
boldest conjectures and most positive assump- 
tions, and compelled them to recast entirely their 
theories. But the sacred volume, which existed 
millenniums before science was born, has never 
found it needful to modify a line or alter a letter. 
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The frequent ignorance of the sacred writer as 
to the nature of the facts he was relating, makes 
it all the more conclusive that nothing but the 
understanding and wisdom of the Almighty was 
guiding his pen.* 

This division of the earth into land and seas 
was one of the most important of the creative 
acts, and in the highest degree beneficent. It was 
the first step looking to the practical end of the 
creation, viz., the preparing a suitable habitation 
for living occupants. The surface of the land 
was to furnish the soil on which should be grown 
the vegetation which should support animals and 
man. Underneath the surface were laid solid 
rocks to give firmness to the earth's surface. And 
that these rocks were purposely designed for use 
IS shown by the fact that they are carefully laid 

***The better we become acquainted with scientific investiga- 
tions, the more do we stumble upon hypotheses, involved prob- 
lems, discrepant views. Lichtenberg remarks that of the fifty 
hypotheses which he could enumerate concerning the formation 
of the earth, nine-tenths belonged rather to the history of the 
human mind than to the history of the earth. Thus while the 
scientific school of Lyell demands interminable periods for the 
changes whose memorials are found in the bosom of the earth, 
others demand speedy and violent catastrophes, and quick de- 
velopments." Luthardt, Uncertainty of Geological Science, 
Fundamental Christianity, p. 92. 
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in strata, with regular seams running between 
them, so that they can be easily taken out un- 
broken for building purposes. And these veins 
and fissures are also stored with the various 
metals requisite for human use. Iron, lead, mer- 
cury, copper, silver, gold, gems, and precious 
stones, are here found justin such quantitiesas are 
necessary for the manifold arts, and implements, 
and conveniences, and ornaments of civilization. 
But the very inequality of the earth's surface, 
its division into plains and hills, valleys and 
mountains, is an arrangement of divine benevo- 
lence. Mountains have a most important bear- 
ing upon the climate of a country. Without 
them, there would be nothing to temper the 
violence of storms, or to regulate the production 
and distribution of rain, or to purify the atmos- 
phere of pestilential vapors; so that were the 
land but an unbroken level, it would soon be- 
come an uninhabitable desert. And how much 
variety too is thereby given to the eye ! All 
that is beautiful and attractive and inspiring in 
the scenery of the landscape, comes from this 
combination and contrast caused by the back- 
ground of mountain peaks, with smiling plain 
and peaceful river winding at its feet. 
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The ^^^^;^, likewise, presents another object of 
endless interest, another field for perpetual 
study, another theme of never-ceasing wonder. 
In its vast expanse, bounded alone by the inter- 
mingling sky; in its incessant and restless en- 
ergy, pausing not by day, resting not by night, 
changing not from age to age; and in the im- 
measurable force and power of its uplifted bil- 
lows, utterly mocking the proudest defences 
and barriers of human skill, as though they were 
but a child's tiny hand; the ocean presents us 
the noblest natural symbol of the mystery, the 
infinitude and the almightiness of God. Gazing 
at its stupendous majesty, we may exclaim with 
Byron : 

" Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests, in all time, 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm. 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark -heaving ; boundless, endless, and sublime — 

The image of eternity, the throne of the Invisible." 

But oceans and seas too were designed for a 
purpose, and have most important and benefi- 
cial agencies to accomplish in the economy of 
the world. By means of navigation, they form 
the great highways of commerce, over which 
most distant nations can pass, interchanging 
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their various products; and thus do they not 
only contribute to the wealth, but also bring 
into association and fraternity the different 
peoples of the earth. 

It is also by means of evaporation from the 
incalculable expanse of waters they present to 
the sun's rays, that the cloud-reservoirs are kept 
repleted with moisture, and that rain and springs 
and rivers are provided for the fertility of the 
soil, and for the preservation of the life of man. 
History accordingly shows that those nations 
have been mightiest, whose lands were washed 
by the greatest extent of sea-coast, as Italy, the 
leader and master of antiquity, and England, the 
most powerful and influential nation of modern 
times. 

Such are the physical facts dependent upon, 
this division of the globe into land and seas; 
now what is the moral lesson symbolized by 
this work of the third creative day? We 
have here a conspicuous illustration of the 
necessity of order — that everything move in 
its appointed sphere, and fulfill the special task 
allotted it- When the waters everywhere pre- 
vailed over the earth, then the uses of both land 
and water were destroyed, and the world was 
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but a wide, dreary, desolate waste. But when 
at the word of God order reigned, and the 
seas went to their appointed bounds, and the 
lands emerged intor their proper places, then 
both became useful, and a mutual help and 
benefit to each other. 

This principle everywhere prevails in nature. 
There everything obeys its ordained law, moves 
within its prescribed orbit, fulfills its intended 
mission. Thus it is written: " He appointeth the 
moon for seasons, the sun knoweth his going 
down." (Ps. civ. 19). And when each keeps 
thus within its appointed bounds, then there is 
no clashing, no discord, no conflict, but harmony, 
and mutual aid and assistance. 

Let us, following this line of thought, note 
some instances of the use of this wise and bene- 
ficent law. One of its most important applica- 
tions is to Faith and Reason. Now there is not, 
as is sometimes supposed, the least antagonism 
between these. Christians need not be afraid of 
wise philosophies, of acute thinking, of brilliant 
sciences, and of bold advances in art and dis- 
covery; nor, on the other hand, should great 
reasoners fear that the church will retard or 

fetter the freest thought. But, on the contrary, 
6 
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these two great departments of knowledge 
should mutually corroborate and strengthen 
each other. The book of nature and the book 
of revelation have both been written by the 
same divine finger. In the one we spell out the 
alphabet by which we read the lessons of the 
other. And why should not the students of 
each be in perfect accord? But it is only when 
one leaves its appointed bounds and infringes 
and transgresses upon the limits of the other, 
that violence, mistakes, mischief, and confusion 
result. Thus, when the church committing itself 
to the Ptolemaic theory of the solar system, ex- 
communicated the philosopher Galileo, because 
he taught that the sun was fixed and the earth 
swung around it, the church committed a grave 
blunder; because the Bible is no text-book on 
the physical facts of nature. And so, when 
Reason assumes to pass judgment upon Inspira- 
tion, or the Incarnation, or the Trinity, and to 
negative Revelation, then is it transgressing 
upon a sphere with which it has nothing and 
can have nothing to do. For the eternal, the 
celestial and divine, being of supersensible 
nature, for that very reason are not responsive 
to physical and mathematical tests. The men 
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. who deal with the great metaphysical problems 
and with the all-important religious questions as 
with toys, and proclaim as absolute and ever- 
lasting truth the most doubtful results of their 
one-sided investigations and shallow reflections, 
and declare the Monarch of the Universe de- 
throned because their telescopes and micro- 
scopes do not place Him before their eyes, are 
sawing off the branch on which they, and with 
them all orderly society sit. They carry on a 
dangerous play with mental dynamite. 

" Religion has been the greatest power in the 
history of the human race; it has been the Sab- 
bath in the life of nations, the consolation of the 
distressed, the guiding star of the erring; it has 
brought light to the highest aspirations of the 
soul; it has inspired the genius of the poet 
and the artist to its most glorious manifesta- 
tions.*' It, is, therefore, the most intensely real 
fact in the world, and how irrational then to 
seek to characterize it as but the credulity of 
ignorance, and the superstition of folly. 

No conflict whatever, therefore, is there be- 
tween Christian faith and enlightened reason. 
Only let each, like the sea and the land, keep 
to its appointed bounds, and adhere to its ap- 
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propriate sphere, the one to the facts of nature 
and the other to the facts of revelation. And 
then instead of clashing, and chaotic confusion, 
the two brightest twin-torches will they be to 
guide the human mind through the labyrinthine 
mazes of knowledge. 

Turning to the practical side of life, this or- 
derly division of land and sea teaches equally 
valuable lessons. For thus is it with respect to 
business and religion. We all have our allotted 
life tasks, but we have our tasks to work out for 
eternity too. And a most important matter it is 
to give to one its due proportion without detract- 
ing from the other. In practice, it is the relig- 
ious side of our obligations that is neglected, 
while the perpetual tendency is for our secular 
duties more and more to crowd upon, overflow, 
and submerge our piety. 

And what a great mistake is this ! Why should 
we not be content with giving six days to our 
temporal, without taking even the remaining 
seventh from our spiritual affairs ? Why should 
we have more concern to lay up houses for our 
sojourn of but a few years in this world, than wc 
have to secure for ourselves habitations in that 
future state where we must dwell forever? Why 
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should we labor far more for the health and 
adornment and gratification of our perishing 
bodies^ than we do for the purity and piety and 
holiness of our immortal souls? Why should we 
go more frequendy to places of amusement, and 
devote more time and money to- gayety, fashion 
and pleasure, than we do to the Church, which is 
the kingdom of God, committed to the great 
work of promoting righteousness, and keeping 
in view the grand object of Christianizing and 
civilizing the world? 

Yea! what right have we to invert the true 
order and relation of things, by allowing business 
to encroach upon and absorb the sphere which 
belongs in all right and prudence and necessity 
to religion? Such a confusion of those secular 
and spiritual tasks, which were meant to work 
harmoniously side by side, is a fatal error, which 
will at last involve in a common wreck both our 
temporal and eternal interests. 

And none the less applicable is this law to 
social and economic questions, for example, 
that vexed one ever rising into more and more 
prominence in this country, and fraught with 
the gravest consequences, viz., the conflict be- 
tween labor and capital. The only solution of 
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the ever impending crisis between these vast 
forces IS that indicated by the potent word of 
this third creative day, viz.: Let each be re- 
stricted within its appointed sphere. When 
capital is devoted to personal opulence and 
aggrandizement; when it dwarfs and stunts la- 
bor by excessive hours, and starves it by pinch- 
ing wages; and when thus the working class is 
crushed groaning to the earth, then let the 
grasping capitalist beware lest the blind Samson 
rise in his groping might, seize the pillars of 
order, and social convulsions such as Russian 
Nihilism, German Socialism, the Parisian Com- 
mune, and the bread-riots of England, pour like 
a primeval sea of fury over our land, and sub-, 
merge civilization's fabric in blood and ruin! 

But labor has its duties^ its limits, and its ob- 
ligations too. The hope of the working classes 
lies not in lawlessness, not in infidel demagogues 
and impracticable fanatics, not in disorderly 
strikes and illegal acts and combinations; but in 
virtue, temperance, intelligence, and piety. 
These, in a country gpverned by the people, 
such as ours, will be irresistible. Armed with 
these, the- free and virtuous millions of our la- 
boring classes at the plough, the loom, and the 
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clerk's desk, can, by persistent effort, wrench 
from their often oppressive employers a better 
bill of rights than the sturdy British barons 
wrung, by the sword, from tyrant John at 
bloody Runnymede. 

This is a world of order. In it some must 
serve and others rule. Some must plan and 
command, others work and obey.. Some must 
earn the wealth, and others largely use it. It 
is God's ordinance, and for this stage of proba- 
tion, it is just and right. Only then let us have 
a generous and God-fearing moneyed class, con- 
cerned for the public good, and a dutiful, law- 
abiding working class ; both remembering that 
their interests are not opposed, but identical, 
and universal contentment, harmony, and pros- 
perity, will be the result. 

We learn yet again from the work of this 
third creative day, how easily and naturally the 
world can be destroyed, when the predestined 
hour of its end has come. Were this destruc- 
tion to be by water, how simple would the pro- 
cess be ! Three-fourths of the globe are already 
covered by water, and if the remaining one- 
fourth were but lowered a few hundred feet, the 
greater part of Asia and Europe would be sub- 
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merged by the ocean, and America would be 
reduced to but a few island peaks projecting 
above the water. 

But Scripture teaches that the world is to be 
destroyed by fire. Thus runs St. Peter^s de- 
scription of the scene. When "the day of the 
Lord will come, the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat; the earth also and the works 
that are therein, shall be burned up.'' (2 Peter 
iii. ID.) And since geology shows the centre of 
the earth to be a sea of fire, bridged over by 
but a thin crust of soil and stone, no less sim- 
ple would be its destruction by this element. 

The voice of God would but need to let loose 
this imprisoned molten ocean, and with the most 
awful explosions, and earthquakes, and detona- 
tions, it would burst forth, consuming cities, fus- 
ing soil and rocks, and licking up the very waters 
of the sea with its tongues of flame. And the 
appalling scene foretold by Peter would be lit- 
erally fulfilled, the heavens above being swept 
away, — the very skies being consumed by the 
uprising conflagration, — while below, so intense 
would be the heat, that the elementary atoms of 
matter would be melted. How irrational, then, 
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for skeptics to argue as if this earth were so 
solid, secure, and indestructible a habitation that 
it must last forever, and that even its creator, 
God, could not overthrow it! 

It would be just as rational, when we see 
death all around us, to say that this frail fabric 
of our bodies was so impregnable that nothing 
could ever impair or break it down. But is it 
not rather the part of wisdom for every immor- 
tal soul to heed the advice St. Peter gives in 
view of this impending catastrophe, viz., ** See- 
ing then that all these things shall be dissolved, 
what manner of persons ought ye to be in all 
holy conversation and godliness, looking for and 
hasting unto the coming of the day of God?*' 
(2 Peter iii. 11, 12.) 

" Awake, thou careless world, awake! 
Who knows how soon our God shall please 
That suddenly that day should break ? 
We fathom not such depths as these. 
O guard thee well from sin and greed, 
For as the bird is in the snare, 
Or ever of its foe aware. 
So comes that day with silent speed.** 

— Lyra Germanic a. 
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THIRD DAY EVENING: CREATION OF NATURE 

GRASSES, PLANTS, TREES. 

"And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself upon the earth : and it was so. And the 
earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind : 
and God saw that it was good. And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the third day." Gen. i. 11-13. 

THE work of the third creative day, un- 
like either the first or second, was two-fold. 
In the morning, or forenoon, took place the set- 
tling of the oceans into their bounds, and the 
emergence of the dry land to view — the subject 
of the preceding lecture. And now, in the latter 
part of the day or evening, a new creative pano- 
rama appears. The new-made earth indeed 
spreads out before us with its vast plateaus, its 
indented valleys, its lakes, and rivers, and seeth- 
ing oceans, and its lofty mountain ranges ; but 
all is naked, desolate and barren — only an end- 
less desert waste, without a solitary object to 
arrest and charm the weary eye, 
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But a wonderful idea has been hidden in the 
infinite Mind, and it is now to take an out- 
ward, visible shape. And then the fourth creat- 
ive word reverberates on the ears of listening 
space: "And God said. Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in it- 
self upon the earth: and it was so.'* (v. 11.) 
"These three classes embrace all the produc- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.''* ''Grass'' 
means the young tender green which covers our 
lawns and meadows; ''herb'' is a generic term 
for all herbaceous plants, corn, grain and vege- 
tables; while "fruit tree'' embraces a vegeta- 
tion of a larger and higher order, viz., all varie- 
ties of shrubs and trees. The statement is 
specifically made that each of these was created 
before its seedy to refute any theory of vegetation 
having arisen from seminal principles, or evolu- 
tionary developments, and to show that it origi- 
nated alone from a First Great Cause. And 
from this we also learn that no slow growth from 
seed gradually appeared, but that everything 
sprang into existence at full maturity. 

The instant, then, the Creator spoke this 

* Pentateuch ^ Keil and Delitzsch, Vol. i., p. 55. 
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word, what a glorious and incomparable trans- 
formation must have greeted the gaze of the 
astonished angels, the only witnesses! The 
desolate meadows . are robed with the softest 
and sweetest green; the bleak valleys are 
covered with waving grain; the bare fields are 
dotted and starred with flowers ; and the naked 
mountains are fringed with majestic trees. This 
magnificent metamorphosis makes it for the 
first time a habitable world. It is now the joy- 
ful and glorious earth as we to-day recognize it. 
It now stands arrayed and ready, a suitable 
home for the introduction of its future inhabi- 
tants, animals and man. j 

But the scene is fuly of richest instruction, 
and we must study it.^ We here behold the 
origin of life. We see the birth of that inde- 
scribable charm and yet most inscrutable of 
mysteries, — the vital principle. Not indeed in 
its higher types of animate and rational, but 
only in its lowest form of organic or vegetable ; 
nevertheless, life. Previous to this, there have 
been light, and sky, and cloud, and water, and 
land, and rock, i. e. the various forms of matter; 
but now a totally new something confronts us. 
These grasses and herbs and trees are not 
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dead, stationary, inert, inorganic matter. But 
they change, they expand, they develop, they 
grow, they are vital, they live! The chasm of a 
new creation intervenes here, then, between 
this and all that has gone before. 

With awe we contemplate the introduction 
upon our planet of that marvelous principle of 
life. And with all the progress of these six 
thousand years, as to our explanation or defini- 
tion or comprehension of its nature we are just 
as much in the dark to-day as ever. The 
proudest scientist can only say: **I do not know, 
I cannot tell.'' That is God's own secret, and 
will remain so until the end of time. No defini- 
tion of life that has yet appeared can be said to 
be even approximately correct. Its mysterious 
quality evades us, and we have to be content 
with outward characteristics and phenomena, 
leaving the thing itself an unsolved riddle. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's* definition of it is too philo- 
sophical in conception and too scientific in terms 
for practical use. But how wonderful are the 
characteristics and properties of this principle, 
which though we cannot comprehend, we yet 
have named life! 

* Principles of Biology, Vol. i. p. 74. 
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Take, for instance, the germination of a seed. 
You may plant the costliest gem in the soil, but 
no power of growth or development is inherent 
in it. There it will lie inert, quiet and move- 
less; centuries may pass, and if by chance it 
be unearthed again, it will be found just the 
same, only a cold, dead, lifeless stone. 

But bury, now, the tiny acorn. It is only a 
worthless object, brown and lustreless by the 
side of the flashing gem. But it is instinct with 
a principle of life. And so, when the moisture 
of the earth dampens it, and the sun's warm 
rays touch it, its sleeping faculty awakes, and 
it begins to quicken, and swell, and strive up- 
ward to the light. And soon it bursts its tomb, 
and its tender little twig rises and grows and 
hardens ; until, fed by the rains and fanned by 
the winds, it becomes a great and powerful 
tree. And then its spreading branches shelter 
the birds of heaven, and its robust trunk defies 
the fury of the storm, and its cooling shade re- 
freshes weary man and beast; and it becomes 
the wonder and the joy of the coming and 
going generations of mankind. Such is the 
mystery of that principle of vegetable life, 
which the Creator by a conception of infinite 
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originality, and by an act of everiasting power, 
here calls into being. 

And how startling is the thought of the im- 
passable door which marks the boundaries ot 
these two kingdoms, the mineral and vegetable, 
the dead and the living! "The inorganic world 
is staked off from the living world by barriers 
which have never yet been crossed. It is a 
very mysterious law which guards in this way 
the portals of the living world. No change of 
substance, no modification of environment, no 
chemistry, no electricity, nor any form of energy, 
nor any evolution, can endow any single atom 
of the mineral world with the attribute of life. 
It is only when the plant stretches down to the 
dead world beneath it, and touches its minerals 
and gases with its mystery of vitality, that it 
can bring them up ennobled and transformed 
to the living sphere. And if there is one thing 
in Nature more worth pondering for its strange- 
ness, it is the spectacle of this vast, helpless 
world of the dead cut off from the living by the 
law of life alone from life, and denied forever 
the possibility of resurrection within itself."* 

But do we not see here a striking analogue 

* Natural Law in the Spiritual World, Drummond, p. 71. 
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of the chasm between the natural and the 
spiritual man. Do not these facts of nature 
correspond with the teaching of Scripture of a 
"death in trespasses and sins/' and with the 
declaration of Christ: "Ye must be born again." 
(John iii. 7). The natural man is morally dead; 
the converted man is animated by the principle 
of spiritual life. And never can the soul 
emerge from the kingdom of spiritual death, 
and pass the barriers set between it and the 
higher kingdom of life, unless the Spirit of God 
come down and breathe upon it from above. 
There must intervene a new moral creation. 
Then, touched by the higher power, vitalized by 
divine energy, the soul will awake to the new 
sphere, grow conscious of the new spiritual 
world — begin to live! 

We observe here, further, the creation of 
beauty. If we could have been witnesses of 
this primeval scene^ what would have been the 
first impression that this grand transformation 
would have made upon us? Where only naked 
rocks, and barren earth, and spreading wastes 
of water, had stretched in every direction, sud- 
denly charming verdure and lovely bloom greet 
our gaze. The oak lifte its tQwering, yet sym. 
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metrical form; the magnolia spreads out its 
glossy leaves, and unfolds its majestic waxen 
blossoms ; the cedar waves its massive foliage ; 
the willows' drooping branches bend and sweep 
in the breeze; the rocks are tufted with lichens; 
the ferns deck the Torests with delicate grace ; 
the mosses depend in flowing festoons from the 
trees; and on all sides glow the flowers — the 
rose with its magnificent bloom, the lily with its 
petals of peerless white, the jessamine witTi its 
rare fragrance, and the splendid carnation with 
its face of scarlet glow. And as this gorgeous 
vision burst upon us, would we not have felt 
that the leading, general effect of the landscape 
was the charm and loveliness and joy oi beauty? 
And as nature is a hieroglyphic of the thoughts 
of God, so we learn here that God is himself the 
supremely Beautiful, the essence of all that is 
attractive and admirable and lovely. And we 
see, likewise, that beauty is divine, and there- 
fore moral and religious in its influence. Hence 
it is one of the most important elements in hu- 
man culture. A desolate and forbidding world 
would this have been if the Maker in its crea- 
tion had ignored man's sense of beauty, and 
had deprived it of all tljat glorious scenery 
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which SO feasts the eye and ravishes the imag- 
ination. 

And a very grave mistake does that teacher 
or parent make who never cultivates or grati- 
fies this inborn faculty in the pupil or child. 
We should not rear the young as though life 
was only drudgery, and sombreness, and aus- 
terity, and rigor. But we should have a place 
in our homes for the beautiful. Softening and 
genial and elevating upon a child are the deli- 
cate harmonies of music, or the exquisite forms 
and pencilings and colorings of art. And if 
poverty and straitened circumstances deprive 
us of these, still in the humblest home there 
may be the decoration of neatness; the sweet- 
ness of cleanliness; the charm of order; the 
grace of kind words; the loveliness of a gende 
disposition; and that ornament of a comely 
soul which is the highest type of all, viz., spir- 
itual beauty. 

Quite too much is there of naked utility, of 
routine labor, of stunting tasks, and of sharp 
ruggedness, in this harsh world. And O, what 
a priceless gain would it be if our homes, our 
growing children, our social circles, and our busi- 
ness marts, had more in them of that humaniz- 
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ing element of beauty, which greets us in the 
sweet and kindly face of Nature. 

But this exquisite drapery covering the earth 
was also meant for use as well as for ornamen- 
tation. The grasses and herbs were designed 
for the sustenance of the animal tribes, and the 
vegetables and fruit trees were largely to make 
up the food of man. The sanitary uses of the 
vegetable kingdom are also of the highest order. 
Man lives by taking into his organs of respira- 
tion the life-giving oxygen from the atmosphere, 
and exhaling forth the death-dealing carbonic 
acid gas. Were this latter to accumulate on the 
earth, the result would be the annihilation of the 
human race. 

But plants breathe and feed upon the air just 
as do men, drinking it in from every outstretched, 
leafy hand. But they are so marvellously con- 
stituted that what is poison to animals and man 
is life to them. And so they absorb this death- 
dealing carbonic gas, and grow and flourish on 
it, and give out in turn the life-generating oxy- 
gen required by man. Thus are they a mighty 
system of sanitation by means of which the at- 
mosphere is purified of noxious elements, and 
its otherwise deadly ingredients transformed 
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into healthy and beneficial agencies. Thus says 
the eminent geologist, Prof. Dana: "The order 
of the creation must, for scientific reasons, have 
taken place as described in the Bible. Science 
accords with Genesis in that light must have first 
existed, and plants must have existed before 
animals, to feed them and to absorb the carbonic 
acid in the air.'' 

And so the forests are vitally connected with 
the precipitation of rain. The entire destruction 
of forests would arrest the fall of rain and turn 
a garden country into a desert. So important, 
therefore, is their preservation to agricultural 
interests, that, as a timely illustration of this fact, 
the Legislature of the State of New York, 
warned by scientific men, has recently appointed 
a committee to report measures to prevent the 
further destruction of the Adirondack forests, 
which cover a tier of the northern counties, lest 
the diminution of the rainfall throughout the 
State seriously endanger the harvests. 

A further use of vegetation is the production 
of coed. In this primitive era to which this third 
creative day refers, the earth's climate was 
warmer and more moist, and the vegetation was 
richer and ranker than in succeeding periods. 
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And as man appeared later and only increased 
in numbers gradually, during these long peri- 
ods of time, as the rank foliage and colossal 
trees were falling, they were covered over with 
earth, and, by means of the deluge, and heat 
and chemical changes, and any necessary divine 
agencies, they were gradually converted into 
coal. 

And thus were stored up, and hidden away 
until needed, countless tons and exhaustless 
mines of that invaluable material, without which, 
in the most important civilized lands, man would 
be destitute of fuel, and could not possibly live. 

Such are the diversified practical uses which 
the Creator had in view, when He made the 
grasses, plants, herbs, shrubs, and trees. While, 
then, charmed at their beauty, let us not fail to 
read the benevolence, the considerate fore- 
thought, and the regard for human welfare and 
happiness, which are everywhere manifest in 
their production. 

In this aspect, then, of the work of the even- 
ing of the third day, we see a Providence, a 
Creator who not only makes man, but foresees 
his wants and needs, and makes considerate 
provision for them — ^who lays in store bread 
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for his life, fuel for his comfort, and every re- 
quisite for his varied circumstances and neces- 
sities as they may arise. 

^^gain, the study of the vegetable kingdom 
develops facts the most curious and interesting, 
bearing endless testimony to the Creator s wisdom. 
Each plant is a study of wisdom, of power, and 
of wonder — a miniature world in itself. Is it 
blind instinct or a divine command that makes 
the root invariably strike downward to the 
earth's dark, damp recesses, and the stem ex- 
pand upward to the warm, loving sunshine? 
What an admirable order, too, is there in the ar- 
rangement of the various parts? The leaves 
will never be found inserted by chance, but 
always bear a symmetrical relation to each 
other. The stamens of the flowers have a 
regular numerical division — five, or a multiple 
of it, as ten or fifty, running almost through the 
entire flora, the single pistil universally stand- 
ing as a graceful pillar in the centre. 

A perfect system also exists for the reproduc- 
tion of the plant. The seed is carefully enclosed 
in capsules where it can develop free from harm 
until ripe, when it bursts its casement. Dar- 
win's researches here have thrown new light 
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upon the wondrous arrangements devised for the 
propagation of flowers. He finds that it is nec- 
essary that the pollen, or fine dust on the top 
of the stamen, must be conveyed to the pistil of 
another flower, and that this amazing task is 
regularly carried on by countless insects, of 
which the principal one is the bee. The bees, 
says this great naturalist, are the pollen-bearers 
— the recognized local carriers, from morn to 
night speeding on the road — by means of whom 
this great system of nature is maintained. 
While seeking honey for themselves, they are 
unconsciously conveying the pollen which ad- 
heres to their horned Jieads from one flower to 
another, and thereby fertilizing the plant and 
sowing the seed of our future harvests. 

The extinction of the bee thus in certain local- 
ities has been followed by the sterility and ex- 
tinction of plants.* What unbounded variety, 
too, do we find in the kingdom of vegetable na- 
ture? Countless are the various groups and 
types ; polar, temperate and tropical climates 
having their distinct flora; and every traveler to 

* " If the genus of humble-bees became extinct or very rare 

xin England, the hearts-ease and red clover would become very 

rare, or wholly disappear." — Darwin 's(^r?^« of Species, p. 71. 
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distant parts makes new discoveries. And what 
symmetry in the branches of the tree ; what end- 
less shapes and forms and contours of grace in 
the leaf; what gorgeous and incomparable dyes 
in the color of the flowers ! And yet, unlimited 
as is the diversity, a principle of unity binds all 
together, so that the hundreds of thousands of 
individuals can be classified under many vari- 
eties, and these varieties under fewer species, 
and the species under still fewer genera and 
orders, which, wearing the same leading char- 
acteristics, indicate oneness of plan, unity in 
the creative agent, and accordingly point to one 
eternal Mind as their author. 

The evidence of design in many plants is 
very striking. No clearer proofs of intelligent 
purpose could be noticed in the most elaborate 
edifice constructed by a master architect, than 
are seen in the contrivances found in many 
plants. One of the most surprising of these is 
the Nepenthes, or Pitcher Plant, of the East 
Indies, sometimes seen in our greenhouses. 
By a wonderful provision, the large broad leaf 
is curved, and swells out at the middle and 
draws together at the top, so as to form a com- 
plete pitcher-shaped vase, holding about a half 
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pint of water. Many a traveler in tl^e tropics, 
on the point of perishing from thirst, discover- 
ing one of these plants, has saved his life, and 
gone on his way refreshed with its copious 
pitchers of pure, cold water. Surely no chance 
or accident of natural selection could ever have 
produced this marvelous arrangement. It is as 
clearly an instance of Providential design as 
though the Creator formed it visibly before our 
eyes. The Venus Fly Trap is another such 
ingenious contrivance. At the end of the leaf 
are two lobes enclosing a cavity, in which a 
honey attractive to insects is secreted. When a 
fly or some other insect alights upon the plant, 
these irritable lobes instantly fly together and 
inclose it in their fatal grasp. 

Parasitical plants, adapted to live on others, 
the vines clinging by means of their delicate 
tendrils to massive trees ; water plants provided 
with air-bladders to buoy them up in the water; 
the spines and nettles with which many plants 
are armed as if for self-defense; the winged 
seeds floated by feathery sails on the air, a pro- 
vision meant to secure the distribution of vege- 
tation over a wide area of country — these and 
countless similar contrivances are as conclusive 
7 
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marks of an intelligent design, of intention on 
the part of their Maker, as they are also proofs 
of supernatural wisdom. 

As Darwin closely observes these wonders of 
nature, so profoundly is he impressed with the 
curious fitnesses and surprising marks of design 
disclosed in the vegetable kingdom, that he 
sums up the result of his life-long investiga- 
tions with this tacit confession of a superintend- 
ing intelligence of infinite skill. He says: "The 
more I study nature, the more I become im- 
pressed with ever-increasing force that the con- 
trivances and beautiful adaptations, and the 
complex and ever-varying organisms of plants, 
all fitted to perpetuate life, transcend in an in- 
comparable manner the contrivances and adap- 
tations which the most fertile imagination of 
man could invent."* And gazing at all these 
intricate contrivances and wondrous designs of 
Nature, so eloquent of divine goodness and 
skill, may we not exclaim, in unison with the 
pious emotions of the Psalmist: "O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works : in wisdom hast thou 
made them all.'* (Ps. civ. 24). 

Finally: A close observation reveals the strik- 

* On Fertilization t p. 71. 
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ing fact that the vegetable kingdom is a type of 
the moral kingdom, or that Nature is a parable 
of the human soul. Each growth of the field is 
a symbol of some quality of the human mind or 
heart. This feature is unquestionably a thought, 
a definite idea of God; and he who studies 
nature without bearing this in mind, misses its 
highest lesson. The gnarled oak is thus the 
symbol of sturdy strength of will ; the graceful 
palm, swerving neither to the right nor left, is a 
figure of the rectitude of the righteous man ; 
the drooping willow is an emblem of mourning; 
while the flowers represent the sentiments and 
graces of character, as the rose is the symbol of 
love, the lily of purity, and the sweet violet, low 
hanging its head, of modesty. 

The Scriptures accordingly make constant 
use of these vegetable tribes to set forth the 
lessons and truths of virtue and religion. In 
their pages Christ is the nourishing vine of 
man's spiritual life; (John xv.,) the Church is 
the peerless rose of moral grace; (Songs of 
Solomon ii. i,) the palm-tree by the ever- 
flowing river typifies the flourishing of the elect ; 
(Ps. xcii. 12,) the fading grass pictures the 
story of the vanity of life; (Ps. xc. 5,) and the 
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olive-tree symbolizes a peaceful, happy home. 
(Ps. cxxviii. 3.) 

Our blessed Lord also based many of his 
most striking sermons on parables drawn from 
nature. With him the gorgeous lily shames 
the emptiness of earthly glory ; (Matt. vi. 28,) 
and the golden wheat points us to the bread of 
life; while the weed, the tare, and the thistle, 
warn us to beware of the insidious influences of 
vice and the evil One. (Matt. xiii. 25.) In the 
mustard seed's growth He instructs us to see a 
type of the rapid progress of God's kingdorh 
on earth; (Mark iv. 31,) while the early putting 
forth of the fig-tree's foliage is a sign of the 
nearness of His second coming. (Mark xiii. 28.) 
And St. Paul shows us in the burial and decay 
of a seed of grain, and a new plant arising 
therefrom, a figure of the mighty miracle of the 
resurrection of the body, and the new and glori- 
fied form resulting from the death and decay of 
the old. (i Cor. xv.) 

And the most important of all these lessons 
is that to be drawn from the great natural law 
laid down by God in this third creative word, 
viz., "Let the fruit tree yield fruit after his 
kindy (Gen. i. 11,) which St. Paul shows is the 
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parallel of that great moral law, "Whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap/* (Gal. 
vi. 7). Never from the beginning of time has 
there been an interchange of original seeds, or 
a blending or mixture of diverse species of 
plants or trees. But as God made them dis- 
tinct at first, so do they yet remain. And this 
because of the inexorable law that each seed 
bears fruit after its kind. You cannot plant one 
and reap another. Figs cannot be gathered 
from thistles. 

' And this law holds with like absoluteness in 
the spiritual world. A deed, a habit, a life, 
bears fruit after its kind. As the seed, such will 
be the harvest. He who sows iniquity, must 
reap punishment. He who sows vice, will reap 
shame. He who sows waste of time, will reap 
the loss of eternity. There is no changing, no 
evading, no thwarting of this moral law. It is 
as fixed and settled as is the course of Nature. 
Let us weigh carefully, then, what our souls 
desire to reap, and such seed of conduct let us 
sow. 
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LECTURE VII. 

FOURTH day: creation of the sun, moon, and 

STARS. 

"And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to divide the day from the night ; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days and years. 

"And let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven to 
give light upon the earth : and it was so. And God made two 
great lights ; the greater light to rule the day-and the lesser 
light to rule the night : he made the stars also. 

"And God set them in the firmament of the heaven to give 
light upon the earth, and to., rule over the day and over the 
night, and to divide the light from the darkness ; and God saw 
that it was good. And the evening and the morning were the 
fourth day." — Gen. i., 14-19. 

WAS not the first creative word of God, 
"Let there be light?*' — and if then light 
was created on the first day, how is it that the 
work of this fourth day is the creation of the 
sun, moon and stars, which therefore could not 
have existed anterior to this time? The diffi- 
culty is only apparent. It is explained by the 
Hebrew terms employed. 

On the first day God said, "Let there be 
Or, light,'* L e., light generic, primal, essen- 

(138) 
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rial, original. But on this fourth day He says, 
"Let there be ATdrdth, lights," i. e,, light-bearers, 
luminaries, receptacles and vehicles of light. 
There was light before the fourth day, but it 
did not proceed from the sun, moon or stars. 
There is a light in the Godhead wholly inde- 
pendent of His creatures. A pillar of light 
went before the Israelites in the wilderness, but 
it was not borrowed from the sun. The light 
that shone around Jesus in His transfiguration 
was one of surpassing splendor, but it was quite 
independent of our orb of fire. And the time 
is coming when God will lighten His people 
without the light of the sun in the heavenly 
city, for it is written, that "it has no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the 
glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof.** (Rev. xxi. 23.) 

If, then, the more brilliant radiance of heaven 
and the endless day of eternity will be produced 
without the aid of the sun, we need not be 
troubled by the difficulties of skeptical scien- 
tists to know whence light arose during the 
three creative days preceding the sun's appear- 
ance in the firmament. Even natural science 
shows that light is evolved by many and var- 
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ious means entirely apart from the sun, as 
electrical, phosphorescent, and chemical light, 
or that from motion and heat. 

The light, then, with which God bathed the 
new-made Universe on the first day, was the 
elementary light, the light material, the source 
and fountain out of which all subsequent light 
came. This general dispersion of light was 
sufficient for the still incompleted globe, and 
for the growth of the primal grasses, plants and 
trees. 

But when the earth was now ready for the 
appearance of living beings, it was necessary 
that light be provided in a more regular and 
specific form, and then this fourth day was set 
apart for the creation of the sun, moon, and 
stars, called here particularly light-^^^r^r^ in dis- 
tinction from \ight-/ouniatns. That is, they were 
to be the reservoirs and distributors of the ele- 
mentary, original light proceeding from the 
person and throne of Deity. And that this pre- 
valence of light in a primary form existed an- 
terior to the shining of the sun's rays, finds 
even a' scientific basis in the different order of 
vegetation which appears to have flourished 
on the globe in the earlier, as distinguished 
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from the later stage. Thus says Prof. Dana: 
"Through modem scientific research, we learn ^^ 
that the appearance of light on the first day, 2Si6.y?\ 
of the sun on the fourth day — an idea foreign to 
man's unaided conceptions, is as much in the , 
volume of nature as in that of sacred writ." * 

And how indescribably glorious must have 
been the panorama of the sun — " the powerful 
king of day" — ^appearing in the firmament! 
The light before had been obscure, dim, and 
weird-like, most probably like a volcanic glare, 
just making the darkness visible; or like the 
faintly luminous atmosphere such as we have 
often seen kindled by a northern aurora. But 
now, bursting the golden gateways of the east, a 
globe of intolerable lustre rises to view. From 
his glittering disk ten thousand fiery streams 
are poured on every side. And as he steadily 
mounts upward to his throne in the zenith of 
the sky, a flood of effulgence rolls over land 
and sea, down into the bosom of the deepest 
valleys, and up to the summits of the highest 
mountain peaks, while every river catches and 
mirrors his glory, every flower takes on a deeper 

* Science and Religion, Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. xiH, p. 118. 
7* 
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blush of color, and every blade of grass becomes 
a shimmering spear of sunshine. 

The world now, for the first time, stands re- 
vealed to view, and all nature rejoices to greet 
her king. Than the birth of the sun there is no 
more majestic and glorious physical event in 
creation's drama. 

*' But yonder comes the powerful king of day 
Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud. 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 
Illumed with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo ! now apparent all. 
Aslant the dew-bright earth and colored air. 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad, 
And sheds the shining day that burnished plays 
On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wand*ring streams. 
High gleaming from afar.** 

The discoveries of astronomy have revealed 
in the starry heavens the most imposing sub- 
limities known to science. Nowhere does the 
human intellect find itself so astounded and 
overcome with awe as in these stupendous rev- 
elations. 

The ancients devoted themselves with much 
ardor to the study of astronomy. It was a fav- 
orite science of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Phoe- 
nicians and Greeks, Nevertheless, it has only 
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been in modern times that there has been any 
notable progress. 

It was not until the sixteenth century that, 
almost contemporary with the moral revolution 
by Luther, Copernicus overthrew the old 
Ptolemaic theory, and discovered the tru^ sys- 
tem of the universe, thereby causing a revolu- 
tion in astronomical science. 

Then came the laws of Kepler showing the ^ 
rules governing the motions of the planetary 
bodies; next followed the invention of the tele- 
scope, bringing the heretofore invisible depths 
of space within view; and finally the brilliant 
discovery by Newton of the law of gravitation, 
brought astronomy to that degree "of perfection 
which has made possible the wonders which it 
now unfolds. An inquiry into these shows a 
marvelous accord with Genesis, and the teach- 
ings of the inspired volume. 

Astronomy thus declares the reign of law 
throughout the Universe. No chance or blind 
confusion, but order pervades everything. 
There is a definite system of the Universe. 
Creation is a symmetrical edifice from the 
corner-stone to the apex. The solar system is 
composed of the sun stationary in the centre, 
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with the planets, the earth and its moon revolv- 
ing around it. These revolutions, as Kepler dis- 
covered, are in elliptical orbits, governed by fixed 
laws of mathematical exactness. Above and over 
all these motions is the law of gravitation, that 
law of laws, which controls and regulates all. 

This sovereignty of law is universal. When 
ever any new planet or star has been discov- 
ered, it at once falls into line with the estab- 
lished order, and is found to move in obedience 
to the laws already discovered. 

And this accords with the declaration of 
Scripture that God is the King and Lawgiver 
of the Universe; that He sits upon the throne 
and grasps the everlasting sceptre. "It is He 
that sitteth upon the circle of the earth.'' (Is. 
xl. 22.) "The Lord has prepared his throne in 
the heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over all.'' 
(Ps. ciii. 19.) 

Astronomy likewise demonstrates the wisdom 
of God. How amazing is the perfection of this 
system. Vast and complicated as are the mani- 
fold parts, what an admirable plan runs through 
the whole ! There is no jarring or clashing, but 
every arrangement is so dexterously adjusted as 
to work in absolute harmony. 
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The laws of the planetary motions are so 
delicately contrived that in their rapid whirling 
through space, and with all their reciprocal 
attractions, they never fly from their orbits, or 
impinge one against the other or impair the 
stability of the solar system. So marvelously is 
the centrifugal force, which impels our earth to 
fly off into space, balanced against the centri- 
petal, which impels it to fly into the sun, that it 
is neither a lost wanderer in the one, nor con- 
sumed in the fiery gulf of the other. Coperni- 
cus well says, " We find in this arrangement an 
admirable symmetr}'^ of the Universe. For who 
could assign to the lamp of this beautiful temple 
a better position than its centre, whence it can 
illuminate all parts at once? How the sun, as 
from a kingly throne, sways the family of orbs 
that circle around him!'' 

And what is this but the Scripture doctrine, 
that " the heavens declare the glory of God ; and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork.'' (Ps. 
xix. I.) "O give thanks unto the Lord, to him 
that by wisdom made the heavens." (Ps. cxxxvi. 
5.) If even in a tiny flower we see so won- 
drous a plan and structure that it clearly reveals 
the skill of a personal Creator, when then we 
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behold the mechanism of the Universe, the in- 
telligent design, uniting these ponderous mem- 
bers into a systematic whole, the mighty plan 
building these myriad parts into an harmonious 
edifice of creation, how must we not adore the 
amazing skill of their Divine author, and ex- 
claim with the apocalyptic song, ** Great and 
marvelous are thy works. Lord God Almighty/' 
(Rev. XV. 3.) 

Again, astronomy affirms the unity of God. 
The system of the Universe is dominated by one 
idea: over all this diversity reigns a beautiful 
simplicity. One force, that of gravitation, gov- 
erns the whole material creation, from the small- 
est pebble falling on the earth to the greatest 
worlds sweeping through space. When the 
first gleam of this sublime principle flashed 
upon the mind of Newton, he was so overcome 
with its grandeur, that he was forced for the 
time to suspend his calculations. 

Not only does it bind in unity and order our 
solar system, but it extends to the remotest 
space. It is now discovered that in some spot 
in the constellation Hercules there is a central 
sun, about which our sun with its system and 
all the fixed stars are slowly revolving. This 
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then is the very centre or "midnight throne*' 
of the Universe ; and the force of gravitation 
proceeding from this star binds together and 
regulates the orderly motions of all the stellar 
bodies throughout space. 

And what an amazing illustration is this sub- 
lime fact, of God, the central sun of the Uni- 
verse; and of that Scriptural doctrine, which in 
direct opposition to the Polytheism of the most 
advanced peoples of antiquity, declared the 
Divine Unity, thus; "Hear, O Israel; the Lord 
our God is one Lord.'' (Deut. vi. 4.) "There 
is one God, and there is none other but He." 
(Mark xii. 32.) 

But the most astounding revelations of 
science are those of the vastness, the immensity, 
the boundlessness, of the material Universe. 
The distances and magnitudes in our solar 
system are so incalculable, that our earth dim- 
inishes to comparative insignificance. While 
the distance of the earth from the sun is 90,000,- 
000 miles, that of the planet Neptune is 2,745- 
998,000 miles; Jupiter is 1233 times the volume 
of the earth, and the sun itself is 1,252,700 times 
the earth's size ! 

And yet, amazing as these are, when we leave 
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our solar system, and turn our gaze to the fixed 
stars in the further depths of space beyond, we 
find that these wonders are but a point to what 
is beheld. While about three thousand stars 
are visible to the naked eye, the number seen 
through the telescope is literally innumerable. 
The astronomer Herschel observed in the Milky 
Way 1 1 6,000 passing the field of his telescope 
in a quarter of an hour. And nebulae or 
clusters and clouds of stars, so crowded as to 
seem but a luminous haze, not resolvable by the 
most powerful telescope, are seen back of all 
these. The fixed stars, then, each one of which 
is the centre of a solar system, appear to be in 
number incalculable. 

But yet more amazing are their distances. 
The distance of Sirius, the brightest of the fixed 
stars, is 120 billions of miles, or 1,000,000 times 
that of the sun ; so that light, with the velocity 
of 1 2,000,000 miles a minute, would be twenty 
years in reaching our earth, while the light of 
the smallest star visible to the telescope would 
require 1 20 years to traverse the distance. 

When we consider these facts, and then think 
what worlds and distances and wonders evi- 
dently lie beyond the reach of our strongest 
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telescopes, hidden in the further depths of 
space which we may yet look into but are at 
present unable, we must conclude that the ma- 
terial Universe is for us unfathomable. It is 
unbounded and illimitable. We cannot grasp, 
or measure, or embrace it with our finite con- 
ceptions. And if it be not infinite in reality, 
as nothing composed of distinct finite entities 
can be, yet how fully does it symbolize the Al- 
mightiness, and how irresistibly does it declare 
the infinitude of God ! 

This immeasurable vastness of the material 
universe is the sublimest physical type and im- 
age of Him who is before all, above all, beneath 
all, and surrounding all with His everlastingness 
of being and His immensity of power. And 
where but in Scripture do we find an adequate 
conception of this infinite Being? 

It is Genesis which here shows Him laying 
the foundation beams of this illimitable Uni- 
verse. It is Moses who here declares that "God 
made the sun, the moon, and the stars," thus 
showing that this wondrous edifice of worlds 
originated by Almighty creative power. And 
it is Job, taught by inspiration, who definitely 
declares that to which all astronomy points its 
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glittering finger, the infinitude of God, thus 
"Canst thou by searching find out God? canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It 
is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell; what canst thou know? The 
measure thereof is longer than the earth, and 
broader than the sea/' (Job xi., 7-9.) 

With a reverent acknowledgment of this 
truth, which happily has characterized all the 
great astronomers from Copernicus to Newton, 
the great Italian astronomer, Secchi, thus sums 
up the result of his conclusions: "Every new 
improvement in art brings a new improvement 
also to science, and the astronomer, profiting 
both by art and science, is finding new revela- 
tions of the greatness of God, and giving new 
cause to exclaim with the. royal prophet: 'O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all'; and thus, as the 
heavens declare His glory, and the firmament 
showeth forth His handiwork, so if the day as- 
tounds us with its wonders, the night opens up 
to us the very treasury of science/' 

The first of the creative acts of this fourth 
day relates to our solar system alone, and par- 
ticularly to that planet on which we live, the 
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earth. It describes the creation of the sun and 
moon, and specifies the purposes which these 
celestial luminaries were to subserve. These 
let us now consider. "And God said, Let there 
be lights in the firmanent of the heaven to divide 
the day from the nights (Gen. i. 14.) They 
were first, then, to regulate the intervals be- 
tween light and darkness, so that there should 
be the definite periods known as day and night. 
And what a blessed regulation is this — how 
necessary to man's well-being and happiness ! 

What brighter conception than that of Day? 
The incoming of the morning; the awakening 
of all Nature; the roseate flush of the heavens; 
the voices of animate beings; — how these stir 
within us the joyous sense of existence, and lift 
our souls in grateful worship to Him who is the 
fountain of all life ! 

And then, how the Day calls us to activity. 
It reminds us that life was meant for the exer- 
cise of our powers of mind and body. It calls 
us to go and labor to secure our daily bread. 
It points us to tasks to be performed, and to 
duties which must be discharged. It teaches 
us that not idleness, but industry, is the first law 
of this world; that we are here for a purpose. 
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and that we must set about with an ardent 
spirit to its accomplishment. And above all, it 
tells us that we are servants of our Creator, 
and that in, along with, and above our secular 
occupation, we must do a work for God, a work 
for righteousness, a work for eternity. 

And how beneficent, too, is Night. When 
our daily toil is ended, when the spirit is worn 
with its chafings and struggles, and when the 
vitalities of the body are exhausted, how sooth- 
ingly to wearied nature gather over us the 
shadows of eve? And, when all is hushed and 
still, when the bustle of the noisy street has 
ceased, and when the voice of the reapers is 
silent in the field, man seeks his bed for repose. 

And then comes that mystery — sleep — and 
wrapped in slumber's deep embrace, the poor 
forgets his hardships; the injured ceases to 
smart under his wrongs; the mourner feels no 
more his aching heart; and all this active, strug- 
gling, clamoring world, obtains sweet release 
from fatigue, vexation and care. 

But this recuperation of life's drooping ener- 
gies is only one of night's uses. For night, with 
its darkness, its silence, its pause and its uncon- 
ciousness, is a striking symbol of death. And as 
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such it ever sets before us a figure of our mor- 
tality., and warns us that the sun of our life is 
fast sinking down the western hills, and that 
soon our bodies must lie in the silent night of 
the grave. 

And yet is night, too, a wonderful prophecy 
of eternity. In the effulgence of the day our 
eyes are blinded to celestial revelations. But 
when the shadows begin to fall, what a marvel- 
ous curtain lifts. The moon, "pale empress 
of the night,'* takes her place, and then one 
after another star begins to glow; and planet 
and comet, bright Orion and silvery Pleiades 
hold glittering court; until at last the whole 
firmament, studded with constellations, is one 
vast expanse of jeweled glory. 

And then, the secret hidden by the sun's 
dazzling orb is revealed. For the walls and 
bounds of space are removed, and the trackless 
depths of the far-off heavens are opened to our 
eye, and we stand awed in the presence of the 
eternities and infinitudes of the Universe, of 
which we could not have dreamed before. 

And a similar experience will the night of 
death bring us. For eternity, now more or less 
hidden by the glare and activities of life's day. 
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will then become distinctly visible. As death's 
deep shades settle over our eyes, the glitter- 
ing vision of the immaterial universe will open 
upon us. And that which we had feared would 
be a wall to our sight, will but prove a door to 
such sublime realities of existence, and to such 
scenes of infinite glory, and to such experiences 
of an eternal state, as surpass all that this life 
can conceive or imagine. Beautifully is this 
truth expressed in Blanco White's noble sonnet: 

" Mysterious Night ! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 
Yet, 'neath a curtain of translucent dew. 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came. 
And lo ! creation widened in man's view. 
Who could have thought such wonders lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun ? or who could find. 
Whilst fruit and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind ? 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife ? 
If Ufe conceals so much — wherefore not Life / 

A further purpose to be subserved by the 
heavenly bodies is thus specified by the creative 
fiat: "And let them h^ {or signs !' (Gen. i. 14.) 
The remarkable fact is here disclosed that they 
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are to be used by God to indicate to men the 
approach of great Providential acts. The an- 
cient world, as we know, was much given to as- 
trology. It was deemed that one of the occult 
sciences most intimately connected with religion. 

Accordingly, wise men, philosophers, those 
who were of a grave turn, and who, dissatisfied 
with the present, lifted their eyes to the beyond, 
and sought to get back some answer from the 
eternal sphere, gave themselves up to ques 
tioning the sun, the moon and the stars. They 
seemed to think that these celestial bodies were 
tablets on which the fingers of the Invisible 
would sometimes write presages of things which 
He was about to bring to pass. 

And here we learn, as is so often the case, 
that a ray of truth lay at the bottom of this 
superstition. Most likely, the ancient science 
of augury, astrology, and interpretation of 
marked changes in the stars, arose from a 
widely circulated tradition of this very language 
in Genesis. At all events, God does here say 
that these celestial orbs shall '' be for signs'' to 
the sons of men ; that they shall be beacons of 
warning, that they shall serve as portents of 
coming extraordinary events. 
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And that God, at far distant seasons, and on 
the occurrence of signal historic epochs, has so 
used them, is certified by Scripture. The sun 
thus stood still oyer Gibeon, and the moon 
ceased her circuit over Ajalon, as signs of terror 
and death to the foes of Joshua. (Josh. x. 1 2, 
1 3.) And to rescue the judges Deborah and 
Barak, "the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera'' (Judges v. 20), evidently terrifying him 
by awful prodigies in the sky. 

And so, again, when the second epoch of 
human history was to begin by the birth of 
Jesus, a star appearing in the eastern heavens 
inaugurated the new era. And at the crucifix- 
ion, the sun was the great witness, by the pall 
overcasting his lustre, attesting the wrath of 
God at the daring deed. St. John, too, in his 
apocalyptic visions of revolutions on the earth, 
constantly sees them fore-announced by won- 
drous portents in the celestial bodies. 

And although there has now been a long 
pause, yet will men once again see alarming 
omens breaking forth in these stellar signals. 
For Jehovah, speaking of the last days, dis- 
tinctly says in Joel: "And I will show wonders 
in the heavens, blood and fire and pillars of 
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smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before the great and 
terrible day of the Lord come/' (Joel ii. 30, 31.) 
And our Lord foretells of what will precede His 
second glorious coming: "And there shall be 
signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the 
stars. And then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of Man in heaven.'' 

When then the course of this guilty world 
has reached its close, creation's end shall wit- 
ness a startling fulfillment of this word uttered 
at creation's beginning; and appalling signs 
shall the. blood-dyed sun, and the spectral 
moon, and the troubled stars, give to men of 
the out-burst of that great catastrophe which 
shall sound the knell of time. 

Another design of these bright orbs is yet 
added: "And let them he, for seasons, and for 
days, and years!' (Gen. i. 14.) That is, they 
were to serve for the regulation of the seasons and 
for the division and notation of time. For these 
purposes they are of priceless utility to men in 
the pursuit of their various occupations. It is 
by the earth's annual revolution about the sun 
that we have our year of 365 days, and by its 
diurnal revolution before the sun that we have 
8 
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our day of twenty-four hours. So it is by the 
sun, that faultless chronometer of God, that we 
regulate our watches and clocks. Let them be 
constructed with the utmost precision, they are 
still all more or less imperfect, and soon vary 
from the true standard, and we must ever and 
again bring them to the sun and adjust them by 
that infallible keeper of time through all the 
ages. 

The sun, too, regulates the seasons; and how 
beneficial his influence thus upon agriculture 
and all useful trades and arts! When his 
kindly beams betoken Spring, the farmer goes 
forth to his plough; the icy bands are loosed 
on the canals and rivers; the closed highways 
of commerce are reopened; the mechanic, with 
cheery hand and plane, begins his building; 
and busy life, alacrity, and industry, prevail 
everywhere. 

And then, when his fiery summer rays an- 
nounce the season of ripening fruit and grain, 
with what shoutings of joy the golden harvests 
are gathered and laid by to provide a plentiful 
store against the rigors of coming winter. 

And of indispensable use is the sun for the 
great art of navigation. By his aid, and that of 
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the stars, is the noble vessel alone able to keep 
her steady course upon the pathless sea, until 
the boundless deep is passed and the shore of 
another continent is seen. The storm may 
carry her far from her course in the vicinity of 
fatal rocks and reefs, but when the sun re- 
appears, by means of observations taken with 
nautical instruments, the longitude and latitude 
may be accurately ascertained and the very 
spot of the ship's locality fixed, and even the 
number of miles distant from the land closely 
determined. 

Altogether apart, then, from their supreme 
design, viz., to give light upon the earth, and to 
be lamps set in the heavens for the guidance 
of men, is this their further beneficent purpose, 
"to be for seasons and for days and years,*' i. e. 
to serve for the true notation of time and to 
preside over the succession of the seasons. 

The close of the narrative of the work of the 
fourth creative day passes at one bound from 
the solar system to the outlying Universe. 
"He made the stars also.'* But their purposey 
unlike that of the sun and moon, is not stated. 
This leaves us to infer that beyond the glory of 
their nightly view, and the revelations they 
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make to us of the immensity of the creation, we 
have nothing directly to do with them. Prac- 
tically, they do not affect us. That they were 
not meant simply to give us light seems beyond 
question; for the moon, so utterly insignificant 
beside them, gives us far more of that than all of 
them a hundred times put together. Their faint 
light, therefore, is altogether too inadequate a 
use to account for their existence. As far as we 
can judge, God never would have made millions 
of suns — for that is what the fixed stars are — and 
set them at an infinite distance, to do less than 
one little moon would have sufficed for. Then, 
too, it is observed in the planets nearest us, 
that they have seasons and day and night, and 
atmospheres and hills and valleys; and three of 
them have moons — for example, Jupiter, which 
has four — to give them light by night; which fact 
seems irrational to explain in any other way 
than that they were meant for the use of the 
inhabitants. And if, then, these innumerable 
stars which God made are worlds populated by 
rational beings like our own, how we sink into 
insignificance; and, trembling with awe, we are 
impelled to cry out with the Psalmist: "When I 
consider, Lord, thy heavens, the moon and the 
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stars which thou hast ordained, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that thou visitest him/' (Ps. viii. 9.) 

While this is true, and food for deep thought, 
we are still to remember, however, that the 
position of our earth is unique. There are phys- 
ical respects and conditions in which its atmos- 
phere, temperature, etc., seem better fitted for 
the existence of a fully developed race of beings 
than any other. And morally its advantages are 
pre-eminent. It seems to be the only sphere on. 
which sin and the great moral problems have 
wrought out their weighty issues. It seems 
certain, too, that on it alone has the Son of God 
appeared to suffer in the stead of guilty man, 
and have all the gracious wonders of redemp- 
tion been manifested — holy mysteries which the 
angels themselves have desired to look into. 
And so, despite the immensity of the Universe, 
we who live on this world, and for whose re- 
demption Christ died, and who are endowed 
with reason and immortality, are not to be de- 
spised, nor are we to underestimate our mighty 
destiny. Though but an atom in the midst of 
infinitudes of space, though but a point between 
two eternities, one past and the other future, 
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Still in certain respects does man immeasurably 
transcend these all. Most finely has Pascal ex- 
pressed this sentiment: "Man is but a reed, the 
weakest in nature, but a thinking reed. It is 
not necessary that the entire Universe arm itself 
to crush him. A breath of air, a drop of water, 
suffices to kill him. But were the Universe to 
crush him, man would still be more noble than 
that which kills him, because he knows that he 
dies ; and the universe knows nothing of the 
advantage it has over him.''* Our dignity is 
not, therefore, to be measured by duration or 
space. While, then, awed by the inconceivable 
vastness of the Universe, let us still remember 
our spiritual pre-eminence. Insignificant indeed 
are our bodies, but one soul outweighs the 
value of a thousand worlds. And cultivating 
this, developing moral qualities, growing in 
character and principle, and increasing in spirit- 
uality, man can far transcend the almost 
illimitable glory of the material creation. 

* Thoughts, chap, ii p. 170. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

FIFTH day: creation of animals. 

" And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath Ufe, and fowl that they may fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of heaven. 

'•And God created great whales, and every living creature 
that moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly, after 
their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind : and God saw 
that it was good. And God blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl mul- 
tiply in the earth. 

"And the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 

"And God said. Let the earth bring forth the living creature 
after his kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beast of the earth 
after his kind : and it was so. 

"And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and everything that creepeth upon the 
earth after his kind: and God saw that it was good.'* Gen. i. 
20-25. 

THE Mosaic record of the Fifth Day opens 
with the creation of the inhabitants of the 
ocean. "Great whales/' as our version renders 
it, were first made. The Hebrew word is " Tan- 
ninimy' literally the long-stretched, i. e. whales, 
crocodiles and other sea-monsters. The atmo- 
sphere was next given its occupants. Birdsy 

(163) 
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who were to fly in the open firmament of heaven, 
were created. This closed the fifth day, and 
on the morning of the Sixth Day, (which I have 
included, because it continues and completes 
the same class of creatures,) living inhabitants 
for the first time appeared upon the solid sur- 
face of the earth. 

These are divided into three classes, (i) 
"cattle,*' by which is denoted domestic quadru- 
peds in general; (2) "creeping things," i. e. 
small land animals, moving without feet or 
scarcely perceptible ones; and (3) "beasts of 
the earth,*' the freely roving wild animals. We 
observe the ascending scale of the creation. 
The fishes, the dwellers in the watery deeps, 
are the lowest form of organic beings, and they 
come first. Birds, exhibiting in their organism 
a more fully developed structure, come second; 
and land animals, as they have the most com- 
plex structure, and occupy the highest place in 
the economy of the animal world, appear as the 
culminating class. 

It is of the utmost moment to note the har- 
mony of the Mosaic and scientific records as to 
this ascending order. For, geology, which has 
resurrected 30,000 species of fossil animals from 
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the rocks, shows precisely the same succession. 
According to it, the fishes, sponges, corals, and 
shells appear in the oldest or Devonian rocks; 
birds in the later or Oolitic times; and last of 
all, in the Tertiary period are found the beasts 
or land animals; that is, the scientific order is 
the same as that given here. 

Prof. Dana, commenting on the succession 
here described, says: "The order of the cre- 
ation must, for scientific reasons, have taken 
place as described in the Bible.'' And Mr. 
Gladstone has recently, in his articles in the 
Nineteenth Century on the Dawn of Creation, 
established this same conclusion over against 
his skeptical assailants. By the citation of nu- 
merous recent scientific authorities, he has suc- 
cessfully maintained his position that the cos- 
mogony and order of succession in this chapter 
of Genesis are in accordance with the conclu- 
sions of modern science. 

Another scarcely less startling agreement is 
also to be noted. The Mosaic record, as it 
speaks of reptiles, great whales, etc., "bringing 
forth abundantly,*' "multiplying," and "filling 
the waters" and "earth," makes the natural 
impression of vast numbers of huge and mon- 
8* 
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strous animals populating the primitive era be- 
fore the appearance of man. And so the fossil 
remains of these pre-Adamic times, many of the 
bony skeletons of which are completely put to- 
gether in our museums of Natural History, 
show them to have been of enormous size, 
as compared with present living species. 

There were in those remote periods fish-mon- 
sters with the head of a lizard, the teeth of the 
crocodile, the vertebrae of a fish, and the pad- 
dles of a whale, moving with incredible velocity, 
and with eyes more than a foot in diameter. 
So there were hideous, bat-like reptiles, soaring 
through the forests with wings which measured, 
when spread, twenty feet ; and huge mammoths, 
mastodons, and colossal, elephant-like animals, 
now extinct, traversed the soil. Says a geolog- 
ical .treatise: "With flocks of such immense 
creatures flying in the air, and shoals of no less 
monstrous sea-serpents and huge ichthyosauri 
swarming in the ocean, and gigantic crocodiles 
and tortoises crawling on the shores of the 
primeval lakes and rivers; air, sea and land 
must have been strangely tenanted in these 
early periods of our infant world."* 

* Bridgewater Treatise ^ Vol. i, p. 229. 
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But how marvelous is this harmony between 
the Mosaic and the scientific records of crea- 
tion? And how strong an evidence is this of 
the authenticity and inspiration of the book of 
Genesis? "Moses was necessarily ignorant of 
geology, and its kindred sciences, and yet he 
describes with precision and accuracy the order 
in which our planet was furnished with light and 
life. He wrote not for the purpose of instruct- 
ing the Israelites in the science of cosmogony, 
but to prove that the universe was the work of 
the God who had led them forth from the land 
of Egypt. But the omniscient Spirit of the Al- 
mighty, who directed his pen, did not permit it 
to record a fact that was inconsistent with those 
physical truths that have now been developed 
by human research after the lapse of more than 
3000 years. The Mosaic record of the creation, 
in thus revealing the hidden events of the past, 
becomes, as it were, a prophecy, the fulfillment 
of which is before our eyes satisfactory and con- 
clusive; and it thus becomes the corner-stone of 
that edifice of the inspired Scriptures, which con- 
tains the knowledge of God's will, and of his 
divine purposes toward the children of men."* 

* Dr, McCausland^ on the Creation, 
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In this work of the fifth and the morning of the 
sixth day, we behold a great advance step in the 
creation. With fishes, birds and animals, a totally 
new feature is introduced. If the living plant was 
far removed from the dead rock, greater yet is 
the chasm between plants and animals, Now 
for the first time the miracle of organic life ap- 
pears. Beings having an individual existence, 
possessed of sensation and the power of vol- 
untary motion, and endowed with various or- 
gans, and appetites, and faculties, are made to 
populate the globe. If the secret of plant life 
baffles our acutest search, that of the life in ani- 
mals is yet a more insoluble mystery and won- 
der. Contrasted with the vegetable kingdom, 
the animal has a larger range and an intenser 
kind of life. Compare, for example, a bird 
with a tree. The tree is alive to the moisture 
which it drinks in ; to the sunlight which bathes 
it; to the breezes which kiss its leaves. But to 
how many things is it dead which are embraced 
in the larger life of the bird? It is fixed in one 
spot, while the bird circles joyously through the 
skies ; it hears not the ripple of the stream flow- 
ing by its root, while the bird answers in song 
to its murmurs; it knows nothing of the sweet 
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fondness of maternity which the bird feels for its 
young. "The bird is the higher in the scale of 
life. We would say it is more living than the 
tree ; it has a correspondence with a larger area 
of environment." * 

And even more conclusive, then, than the 
origin of dead matter, or of the living plant, 
does the miracle of animal life point to a per- 
sonal Creator. "Give me matter,*' exclaimed 
Kant, "and I will explain the formation of a 
world; but give me matter only, and I cannot 
explain the formation of a caterpillar.'' The 
existence of the living organic creature is then 
inexplicable on any other ground than that of a 
reference to an intelligent First Cause. Its 
only satisfactory explanation is that found in 
this first chapter of Genesis, viz.: "And God 
created every living creature that moveth." 
(Gen. i. 21.) 

"And God blessed them." This is the first 
blessing on the creation. There is no benedic- 
tion of 'God until the fifth day. On the sixth it 
is repeated over man; but hitherto, there has 
been none. God does not bless the material 
creation. The granite rocks, the swaying ocean, 
* Nairn al Zjtw in the Spiritual Worlds p. 154. 
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the glorious sky, even the living plants and 
flowers are not blessed. They are more under 
the iron sway of inevitable laws. They have no 
power of propagation or multiplication in them- 
selves. They have no consciousness of favor 
or displeasure. 

But with the animals it is different. Here a 
higher type of life, a voluntary power of action, 
and a wider range of liberty appears. These 
can injure and be injured. These can love and 
be loved. These can pine or flourish. These, 
therefore, need divine protection and blessing. 
And accordingly, God looking down upon them 
and seeing them animate, pities them, feels for 
them, and His divine goodness and love go out 
tyward them. 

/ And so He blesses them, at the same time 
enjoining them to multiply and fulfill His will. 
And this blessing is His eternal pledge that the 
gift of life shall be so ordered as to promote 
their safety, well-being, and happiness. Out of 
free goodness has He created them, and thej 
shall rejoice in the light of His countenance. 

Nothing is a more interesting and instructive 
study, than to note at large the characteristics 
and features of this animate creation. We 
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remark first, the vast extent of the animal king- 
dom. The ocean, the air and the land, are filled 
with these creatures. They are of every con- 
ceivable figure, shape, color, and peculiarity. 
Naturalists have enumerated of totally distinct 
kinds, 700 species of reptiles, 2,000 species of 
quadrupeds, 6,000 species of birds, 10,000 spe- 
cies of fish, and 300,000 species of insects. 

And vast as are their numbers, no less great 
is the extent of their differences. They range 
from the lowest polypi clinging like sponges to 
the rock, to the almost human organism of the 
ape; from the ponderous whale, sometimes a 
hundred feet in length, to the infinitesimal ani- 
malcule, 30,000 of which swim side by side in a 
single drop of water; from the delicate hum- 
ming-bird, fluttering on the petals of a flower, 
to the hardy ibex of the mountains ; and from 
the tiger of the tropics to the walrus of Arctic 
ice. Some are endowed with prodigious 
strength; others are possessed of remarkable 
celerity of movement; others have acute power 
of vision ; and others, again, ravish us with their 
melodious gift of song. 

And yet, vast as is the extent of the animal 
kingdom, and endless as are their diversities, 
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the naturalist Cuvier shows that these hundreds 
of thousands of species can all be classified 
under four great divisions or primary types, in 
which certain leading features, common to all, 
are found. These are : Class I. Mammalia, 
(animals that nurse their young) ; Class II. 
Birds; Class III. Reptiles, and Class IV. Fishes. 
How clear a proof of a plan and system in their 
formation, and of a unity of ideal in their con- 
struction, which indicate a single divine Mind as 
their Author! 

A remarkable aspect of the animals is the fac- 
ulty of INSTINCT, — a certain natural intelligence 
with which they are endowed. Such is the 
sense of direction, as the bee takes the straight 
route to its home. The power of memory is 
displayed, as the elephant will remember a 
wrong for years. The feeling of acquaintance 
and friendship is manifested in their herding 
and flocking together. The sense of affection 
is plainly evident. The bear has been known 
to lose her life in the effort to protect her 
young; and the affection of the dog for his 
master and his frequent inconsolability at his 
loss, are well known. The love of pleasure is 
seen in the lamb sporting and frisking on the 
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lawn. The fox shows cunning, doubling and 
running with the wind to destroy his scent; the 
lion evinces dignity; the dove gentleness; the 
serpent is the most subtle of the beasts of 
the field ; the ape exhibits a wondrous faculty 
of imitation. Some illustrate prudence by gath- 
ering food and storing it carefully away for 
winter; and others display ingenuity, as the 
crafty spider, weaving his intricate net and 
spreading his artful trap to catch his unwary 
victim. The ant is a busy laborer, and ejects 
the drone, who will not work, from her nest. 

How magnificent is the picture drawn by the 
Almighty of the courage of the war-horse: 
" Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder— the 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in 
the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength. He 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage. 
He smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting.*' (Job xxxix., 
19-25.) And this is perhaps surpassed by that 
of the strength and daring of Behemoth, and 
this again by that unapproachable picture of 
Leviathan, the sea-monster, viz., "Canst thou 
put a hook into his nose ? Wilt thou play with 
him as with a bird? His teeth are terrible. 
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His scales are his pride. In his neck remaineth 
strength. When he raiseth up himself, the 
mighty are afraid. His breath kindleth coals, 
and a flame goeth out of his mouth. He mak- 
eth the deep to boil like a pot.. He laugh- 
eth at the shaking of a spear. Upon earth 
there is not his like, who is made without fear." 
(Job xli.) 

The bees are wondrous builders. In the arch- 
itecture of their homes they have shown the 
skill of great engineers. In the angle by which 
their hexagonal cells are joined together so as 
to utilize' every particle of space, they have ages 
ago solved a problem of the higher mathemat- 
ics which science has only lately discovered. 

Whole volumes could thus be filled with in- 
cidents illustrating the sagacious traits and 
habits of animals. Nothing in nature is more 
wonderful than this law of instinct, this blind 
intelligence of the irrational creatures, by which 
they correctly and inevitably perform their mis- 
sion. And yet a bridgeless chasm separates it 
from human reason. It is simply the inscru- 
table wisdom and the invisible hand of the 
Almighty prompting their unconscious acts. 
And when we wonder at their sometimes al- 
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most human intelligence, we must therefore 
admire their Maker, the marvels of whose 
glory and skill they so plainly declare. 

The power and goodness of God are also 
strikingly seen in the fitnesses and adaptations 
of the members of the animal kingdom to their 
various circumstances. Thus the finny tribes 
of the sea are supplied with so peculiar a 
breathing apparatus that they draw life from 
the watery element which is death to every 
other creature. And so the feathery race, by 
their hollowed bones and expanded wings, fly 
with ease and celerity in the firmament, where 
the quadruped would find locomotion impossi- 
ble. 

The beasts of prey are endowed with entirely 
different teeth from cattle, who are intended to 
feed upon the grasses. The eye of the eagle 
has a remarkable adjustment by which he can 
make it act like a telescope and reveal the 
minutest object at a mile's distance, and then 
instantly change it to a microscope for inspec- 
tion of close objects. Animals meant for bur- 
rowing in the earth have a proboscis curved 
downward; whereas the giraffe, which feeds 
upon leaves, has a lofty neck that it may crop 
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the foliage from the trees. The chamois goat 
can leap with perfect safety from crag to crag 
of his mountain fastnesses, barely large enough 
for his horny hoof to rest upon; whereas the 
camel — that fleet ship of the desert — has a soft 
foot fitted to tread the sands, and can go for 
long periods without water. The bat hangs 
in a dormant state during the winter, while 
many birds at the approach of this severe 
season migrate to warmer skies and remain 
till -spring, when they return. 

It is a well-attested fact that animals and fish 
in dark caves are destitute of eyes, as these 
organs would be useless. Darwin remarks that 
the colors of leaf-feeding insects are green, of 
the Alpine ptarmigan white like the snow, of the 
grouse red, like the heather amid which it lives, 
and of the pheasant brown, like the woods it 
inhabits— which feature is undoubtedly meant to 
preserve them from view in their native haunts, 
and thus to protect them from danger.* 

The Torpedo, an electric fish, is provided 
with a battery, which in the perfection of its 
structure, and in its ingenious application of the 
laws of electricity, is quite the equal of the most 

* Origin of Species ^ p. 81. 
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improved batteries invented by man. In fact, 
all the mysteries of electrical science, which have 
been discovered from the times of Galvani to 
Faraday, and many as yet inexplicable to us, 
remarks an eminent scientist, are displayed in 
this remarkable creature. 

"The little Barnacles which crust the rocks 
at low tide, and which to live there at all must 
be able to resist the surf, have the building of 
their shells constructed strictly with reference 
to this necessity. It is a structure all hollowed 
and chambered on the plan which engineers 
have so lately discovered as an arrangement of 
material by which the power of resisting strain 
or pressure is multiplied in an extraordinary 
degree. The shell is as fine a piece of me- 
chanics as the bridge; both being structures in 
which the same arrangement is adapted to the 
same end.* 

1* Small, but a work divine ; 
Frail, but of force to withstand 
Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three-decker's oaken spine." 

As we remark all these curious arrangements 

* " The Reign of Law,'' by the Duke of Argyle, pp. 99, 100. 
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and adaptations, how can we repress our ad- 
miration at the wisdom of the Supreme Arti- 
ficer who has thus marvelously fitted them for 
the peculiar circumstances and conditions sur- 
rounding them? And equally are we moved to 
adore the beneficence which leads the Creator 
thus to care for the needs, and to guard the 
welfare of the countless numbers of unthinking 
animals. And what a beautiful illustration we 
have here of that kindly and daily Providence 
which Scripture declares that He exercises over 
them, as it is written: "He giveth drink to 
every beast of the field: the wild asses quench 
their thirst/' (Ps. civ. 11.) Again: "The young 
lions roar after their prey, and seek their meat 
from God." (Ps. civ. 21.) And again: "So is 
this great and wide sea, wherein are things 
creeping Innumerable, both small and great 
beasts. These wait all upon thee: that thou 
mayest give them their meat in due season.*' 
(Ps. civ. 25.) 

And how irresistible then is the argument 
which the Saviour draws from this fact, thus: 
" Consider the ravens, for they neither sow nor 
reap, and God feedeth them; how much more 
are ye better than the fowls/' (Luke xii. 24.) 
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If this great host of animals, filling sea and 
earth and sky, and so diverse in their necessi- 
ties, are daily fed and sustained without any 
forethought of their own ; how irrational, unjust 
and unworthy are our thoughts of God, when 
we entertain doubts of his provident care over 
our lives! But rather let us confidently trust 
that He who feeds the wild beasts and hears 
the ravens cry, will guard against distress, and 
provide with food and raiment, and guide until 
the end, those whom, far above the brutes, He 
has made in His own image. 

What was the motive of God in making the 
animal kingdom? Evidently, to embellish and 
decorate the creation, to add fresh life and in- 
terest to the earth, and thereby to give glory to 
the work of His hands. Another motive cer- 
tainly was that they might rejoice in the posses- 
sion of existence. The animal tribes, taught by 
instinct to obey the laws of nature, generally 
enjoy health and vigor; and we have but to 
observe the fish darting Jn the waters, or to 
hear the merry warblers of the sky, or to note 
the deer bounding over the plain or skirting 
the forest's edge, or to watch the clouds of in- 
sects sporting in the sunshine, to see the ex- 
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uberance of animal spirits, and to behold what 
a measureless sum of innocent pleasure their 
existence has conferred. 

But the supreme motive of God in their crea- 
tion undoubtedly was for the service of man. 
This was a part of his divine commission, viz., 
"To have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.** (Gen. 
i. 28). And most faithfully does the animal 
world serve man and contribute to his various 
necessities and comforts. The toiling bee 
gathers his store of honey, the bird is the insect 
scavenger by which trees and crops are saved, 
the ox provides his meat, the dog watches 
while he sleeps, the horse, the ass, the camel and 
the elephant, bear his burdens, the fishes supply 
his table, the seal furnishes him with furs, the 
ostrich decks him with feathers, and the sheep 
clothes him with wool. 

And in view of all these priceless obligations 
to the animals, does not man also owe a debt of 
justice and kindliness in return? Ought we 
not to have a considerate care and regard for 
those who render us such faithful^nd constant 
service? The Scriptures therefore say : "Thou 
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shalt not muzzle the ox when h^ treadeth out 
the corn/' (Deut. xxv. 4.) That is, we are 
not to starve those who earn our bread. How 
touching, too, is the delicacy even toward brutes 
of that provision of the Mosaic law: "Whether 
it be cow or ewe, thou shalt not kill her and her 
young both in one day*' — aye, even these dumb 
creatures have feelings, too, that are to be re- 
spected. And again: "A righteous man re- 
gardeth the life of his beast.*' (Prov. xii., 10.) 
That is, we are not to load them excessively, 
and cause them to groan under burdens wear- 
ing out their lives inch by inch. So, when God 
opened the mouth of the ass to protest to 
Balaam: **What have I done unto thee, that 
thou hast smitten me these three times?'' 
(Num. xxii., 28), that unfeeling cruelty was 
rebuked which is too often practised to these 
dumb and voiceless beasts. 

One of the darkest, most cowardly, and inex- 
cusable blots on the history of man, has been 
the wanton outrages which in all ages his inhu- 
man brutality has inflicted on these, his faithful, 
but defenceless servants. Let us remember 
that the sai^ God who hears their cries for 
food, is their protector, and will also hear and 
9 
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be the avenger of their mute cries against in- 
justice, oppression, and cruelty. 

And no more enlightened mark does our 
nineteenth century give of the real progress of 
civilization, than that it has witnessed the birth 
of a society for the "prevention of cruelty to 
animals.*' Such a society is in accord with the 
maxims of the Bible, and breathes the true 
spirit of Christianity, and every sincere philan- 
thropist will rejoice at its success, and wish for 
it large usefulness in reducing the evils which it 
aims to suppress. Let us then show kindness 
to the brute creation, not inflicting thoughtless 
injury even upon the worm that crawls beneath 
our feet, knowing that "The Lord's tender 
mercies are over all his works." (Ps. cxlv. 9.) 

** He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 

There are characteristics of the animal world, 
which give color to the conjecture that it has 
felt the shock of the fall, Ther^ is a wail, a 
pathos, and a frightful undertone in the voices 
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and cries of the animals, which seems to be the 
echo of some great tragedy. The howls of the 
beasts of the forest, shrieking, bellowing and 
roaring upon the startled night, seem to the ear 
like an awful dirge of lost souls. Their savage 
ferocity to, and their disposition to prey upon 
one another, their lives of blood, cruelty and 
rapine, make us doubt whether they were origi- 
nally so created. 

In this connection it is a remarkable fact that 
the green herbs alone, and not one another's 
flesh, were on the sixth day prescribed as the 
food of animals, and that it was not until after 
the fall that man, driven out of the garden, was 
allowed to eat animal flesh. Since, then, the 
serpent was instrumental in the fall and was 
cursed, it is possible that the animals fell along 
with man, and that this world-wide catastrophe 
effected the present rude change we witness in 
their dispositions and habits. 

This opinion would seem to be confirmed by 
the softening influence which contact with civil- 
ized man exerts upon their native ferocity. 
But the strongest proof of it is found in the 
prophecies of the millennial era. For it is fore- 
told of that age: "The wolf also shall dwell with 
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the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the 
fading together, and a litde child shall lead 
them/' (Is. xi., 6.) If, then, the animals are to 
share in the blessings of Christ's redemption, 
by this gende and kindly change in their sav- 
age natures, it is altogether probable that they 
had felt a share in the injuries of the fall. 

A most interesting question belonging to this 
subject, is whether the higher animals are en- 
doived with immortality. That they were created 
on the sixth day with man ; that they have in- 
stincts resembling his affections and mental pow- 
ers; and that they are so intimately connected 
with his destinies and fortunes here, have in- 
clined even some eminent Christian thinkers to 
lean toward their possible immortality. Their 
participation in the fall, and their part in the ren- 
ovation of the earth, would look the same way. 

Support is also given to this hypothesis by 
the Cherubim, described in Scripture. These 
mysterious creatures were placed at the garden 
of Eden to keep the way of the tree of life. 
They were also carved in gold, set over the ark 
of the mercy seat, and Jehovah appeared over 
their extended wings. Again, Ezekiel sees a 
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most sublime vision of them, and their faces are 
four-fold; viz., that of a man, an ox, a lion, and 
an eagle. And in the Apocalypse this same 
living creature, or angelic beast, is seen before 
the throne, joining in the hymn of creation's 
praise. 

The Cherubim appears, therefore, to be a rep- 
resentative in heaven of the animal creation. 
And as we read of God's descent earthward: 
"And he rode upon a cherub y and did fly: and 
he was seen upon the wings of the wind" (Ps. 
xviii., 10), the cherubim seems like an angelic 
steed, or courser attached to the chariot of the 
Everlasting One. Perhaps, then, to immortal- 
ize fond human memories, to perpetuate the 
record of God's mighty deeds on earth, and to 
give universality to creation's anthem, represen- 
tatives of the leading orders of animals, as the 
ox, the lion, and the eagle, may survive in eter- 
nity. But such cases must be exceptional. 

The analogy from nature is against brute im- 
mortality. The lower place in the scale of ex- 
istence, and the narrower range of life as com- 
pared with man, in so far antagonize it. And 
the utter absence of spiritual endowments, of 
those senses by which alone can be discerned 
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the things of the moral and eternal world, 
imply, almost with the force of an imperative, 
non-existence after death. Made altogether for 
earthly gratifications and uses, when dead to 
these, they can be alive to nothing else. 

The Scriptures, moreover, clearly teach that 
animals lack souls, and cease to be in death. 
Thus they speak of "the beasts that perish." 
And again the pointed contrast between their 
and man's destiny is thus made : "Who know- 
eth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and the 
spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the 
earthy (Ecc. iii., 21.) Wonderful and diversi- 
fied as are the instincts, and beauties, and habits, 
and lives of animals, yet they do not know 
that they exist; they do not apprehend the 
glory of Him who made them; they do not 
aspire after a future state; and so for- them, in 
the Creator's wisdom, there is reserved no 
fadeless boon of immortality. 
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LECTURE IX. 

SIXTH day: creation of man FALLACY OF 

EVOLUTION. 

'* And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness : and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth. 

" So God created man in his own image ; in the image of God 
created he him ; male and female created he them. And God 
blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful and multi- 
ply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it : and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth. 

"And God said. Behold, I have given you every herb bear- 
ing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, 
in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed, to you it shall be 
for meat. And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of 
the air, and to everything that creepeth upon the earth, wherein 
there iylife, I have given every green herb for meat : and it was so. 

"And God saw everything that He had made, and, behold, 
it was very good. And the evening and the morning were the 
sixth day." — Gen. i. 26-31. 

THIS narrative is the most memorable of 
written annals. It tells of that event upon 
which all human joys, hopes, aspirations, and 
even existence, depend. It is a history, and the 

(187) 
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only one, — for we have not the faintest historic 
trace beside, — of the origin of man. The door 
of antiquity is here pushed ajar, and we are 
permitted to look far back into primeval time. 
We here see how it was that man came to be. 
We here find the solution of that most thrilling 
of all questions which a thinking being can put 
to himself: Whence sprang I? how have I 
come to exist? from what has the human race 
had its origin? how has this globe been peopled 
with all these generations of inhabitants, flour- 
ishing on its surface for awhile, and then strew- 
ing it with their bodies, like the falling leaves of 
autumn? 

The most wonderful of all beings is man ; the 
most intricate in structure ; the most admirable 
in his faculties; the most striking and beautiful 
in his appearance; the mightiest in his under- 
takings and achievements; the most instructive 
in his history; the most exalted in his joys; the 
most grand and immeasurable in the tragic 
depth of his sorrows; the wildest in his fears, 
and the most daring and unbounded in his 
death-mastering hopes. Can there then be a 
study of more surpassing interest than the origin 
of man, especially when we remember how vast 
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an influence this question must have in deciding 
his future destiny. All these absorbing ques- 
tions, else veiled in such impenetrable myster- 
ies, here find their satisfactory answer. 

We observe, in this Mosaic record of man's 
appearance, the period at which he steps on the 
stage of creation. He does not come until all 
things are ready for him. For five creative 
days has the work of preparation for his occu- 
pancy been going on. The firmament has first 
been lifted up for his eye to view, and the 
waters gathered into the sea for his ships to 
pass over, and the dry land has emerged upon 
which he shall build his dwellings. Then the sun 
has been set in the heavens to give him light 
by day, and the moon to illumine his way by 
night. Then vegetable bloom has decked the 
earth to beautify his home, and to make bounti- 
ful his harvest and store. And coal, and iron, 
and gold, and all useful minerals and metals, 
have been piled in subterranean beds for life's 
various arts and uses. Next the animals, to 
enliven the waters, to gladden the heavens, to 
animate the forests, to beautify the plain, and 
to serve and promote human comfort, are 
spread over the globe. 
9* 
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And now then alone, when all is ready, when 
everything is set in order, and when the world 
has been furnished with every pre-requisite, 
does the distinguished guest appear — does that 
wondrous creature arrive — for. whom all this 
creative edifice of beauty, and glory, and power, 
has been preparing. 

We notice, also, a peculiar solemnity at the 
creation of man. When the other works were 
made, there was the simple command, as for ex- 
ample: "Let there be light.'* (Gen. i. 3.) But 
on this occasion there is the appearance of delib- 
eration and consultation, as if something of more 
than ordinary importance was about to be done. 
"And God said. Let us make man.'' (Gen. i. 26.) 
This seems like the calling of a council in eter- 
nity, before whom the proposition is laid. 

There has been much discussion as to who 
are meant by the plural "us," used here. Is 
God addressing the angels around him, and in- 
viting them to assist him, when he says: "Let 
us make man!" More probable is it that there 
is here a reference to the trinity of persons in 
the God-head. The "Us" who are consulting 
together over coming man, are the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. The agency of the 
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!' Spirit of God," described in the second verse, 
and the agency of the^on in the work of crea- 
tion, as recorded in the New Testament, confirm 
this view. 

All, then, looks to the advent of a most ex- 
traordinary creature. Piece by piece and stone 
by stone, has the fabric of creation been rising, 
every successive story showing a marked ad- 
vance in beauty, wonder, and inventive skill. 
But now divinity is to make its supreme effort. 
The capstone is to be laid upon creation's col- 
umn. All former works are to be surpassed; 
yea! that which is to be the culmination, the 
epitome and the completion of all that has pre- 
ceded, is now to be made. God is to put forth 
the last and crowning exercise of infinite wis- 
dom, and then to rest from His creative labor, 
rejoicing in the perfection of His works.* 

"Let us MAKE man,'* (v. 26) are the words 

**'God had man in view when He created the world. It 
was not for the plants or animals, but for man, that God was 
concerned. This notion is expressed by Scripture when it 
represents God as taking counsel with Himself, and this counsel 
as resulting in the creation of man. Herein is also involved the 
fact that something new was introduced with man ; that he spe- 
cifically differs from the other corporeal beings by whom he is 
surrounded ; that they are but preliminary to him." Funda- 
mental Truths of Christianity t p. icx>. 
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with which Deity enters upon the task. That 
is, the origin of man was by creation. The 
modern doctrine of evolution, of which we hear 
so much, is directly repudiated here. What is 
this greatly paraded theory of evolution? Dar- 
win, its great author, thus states it: "There is,'* 
he says, "grandeur in this view of life, with all 
its powers, having been originally breathed into 
one form; and that, while this planet has gone 
cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning, endless forms most 
beautiful and most wonderful, have been, and 
are being evolved.'** That is, from the lowest 
possible form of Protozoic life, by insensible 
changes and developments, and through inter- 
minable millenniums and cycles of time, at length 
came a higher animal, therefrom all the animal 
tribes, and finally man himself. 

That this theory is directly intended to over- 
throw the scriptural doctrine of God's creation 
of man, is clearly evident from the animus of its 
chief exponents. Thus says Prof. Tyndall: "It 
is now generally admitted that the man of to- 
day is the child and product of incalculably an- 
tecedent time. If to any one of us were given 

* Origin of Species ^ p. 425. 
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the privilege of looking back through the aeons 
across the which life has crept toward its present 
outcome, his vision would ultimately reach a 
point when the progenitors of this assembly could 
not be called human!' * In this dim, gray, 
pre-historic past, a "jelly-bag ' fixed to a stone 
in water, scarce distinguishable from the sur- 
rounding sand and mud, is the remote ancestor 
of the human race, the "venerable father Man,'* 
who is to displace the Adam of Genesis. 

A hypothesis so contradictory to the apparent 
evidence of our senses, so repulsive to our no- 
bler conceptions concerning man, and so sub- 
versive of the Biblical record, should not be ad- 
duced without abundant support. What then 
is the evidence on which we are to draw such 
momentous conclusions? The ground on which 
the tenet of evolution rests is the well known 
fact that any living organism exposed to exter- 
nal influences undergoes certain changes. 
Everything is subject to modification from its 
environment, i. e., from surrounding circum- 
stances. 

Gardeners, by long practice and observation, 
can culture flowers so as largely to regulate 

♦ " Science and Man'' Fortnightly Review, vol. xxii, p. 61 1. 
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their form, and to cause them to produce the 
particular color and richness of hue they may 
desire. Pigeon fanciers, by studying the laws 
of production, and by selecting pairs with like 
characteristics and avoiding other characteris- 
tics, can succeed in developing and making 
prominent certain features, until a variety is 
produced which differs by marked peculiarities 
from the original type. This much is freely ad- 
mitted, and this is the whole theory. Now, the 
question is, whether this is sufficient to account 
for the formation of man ? 

The answer is that two great laws so qualify 
the principle of evolution and confine it within 
such narrow limits, as to make it quite impossible 
that it could have the least bearing upon man's 
origin or nature. The first of these laws is that 
evolution cannot fn^oduce life. It cannot cross the 
barrier separating inert matter from vitality. It 
cannot produce a single living germ where there 
was none before. This fact has been so com- 
pletely demonstrated by incontestable experi- 
ment, as to leave no further ground for argu- 
ment. Prof. Huxley positively states that the 
doctrine of Biogenesis, or life only from anteced- 
ent life, is "victorious along the whole line at the 
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present day/** And Virchow, the great German 
scientist, whose name is recognized as an author- 
ity in scientific circles everywhere, speaking of 
the lamentable failure of all recent efforts to es- 
tablish the possibility of spontaneous generation, 
declares it preposterous to assume "that this 
theory, so utterly discredited, should in any way 
be accepted as the basis of all our views of life."f 

Now, since we cannot account for the origin 
of man by evolution, without bringing him 
across this gulf between matter and organic 
life, and since this is a possibility "utterly dis- 
credited,'* or, as Humboldt calls it, "the scien- 
tific levity of leading the organic from the inor- 
ganic, and man himself from Chaldean mud, "J 
we see how this first basis of evolution falls. 

The second great law, standing athwart the 
path of evolution, is the impossibility of the 
transmutation of species. Even if the barrier of 
the origin of life were surmounted, this would 
still remain an insuperable obstacle. This law 
fikes the precise bounds to the changes that can 
be caused by extraneous and surrounding in- 

* Critiques and Addresses, p. 239. 

t The Freedom of Science in the Modem State, p. 39. 

X Letters to Varnhagen, p. 117. 
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fluences. These may cause such modifications 
as to produce varieties of the same species, but 
they can never produce a new species, i. e., an 
essentially distinct plant, or a new kind of ani- 
mal. Now, if all the different species came 
from one parent form, and if new species were 
continually being evolved from the old, the 
species would not be separated from each other 
by sudden, wide; totally distinct characteristics, 
as the oak from the rose, the dove from the owl, 
or the dog from the horse ; but they would be 
differentiated by imperceptible gradations. All 
would be closely connected,, and pass by insensi- 
ble steps into one another. 

But what are the facts? The several hun- 
dred thousand species are separated by wire- 
drawn bars. Sudden and totally distinct pecu- 
liarities sharply distinguish them apart. And 
history shows this has always been the case; 
for on the ancient monuments of Egypt we find 
the identical, unchanged animals that exist to- 
day. The Egyptian lion, bull, crocodile, dog, 
cat, ibis, and hawk of 3,000 years ago, are 
precisely identical with our present species. 

But going back of written history and reading 
the rocks, the record is just the same. " In all 
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the more than 30,000 species of animals dug 
from the rocks, they are just as distinct from 
one another as existing animals, nor is there 
the slightest evidence of some having been 
developed from others/'* But while such is 
the testimony of observation, an inexorable 
natural law writes the Almighty's negative fiat 
upon evolution. I give it in Darwin's own 
words of statement. He says: "I doubt 
whether any case of a perfectly fertile hybrid 
animal can be considered as well authen- 
ticated." f I'hat is. animals of different species 
are sterile — can havie no offspring. Nature, 
therefore, absolutely precludes offspring from 
diverse species. And this being the case, it is 
simply impossible for new kinds of animals to 
be evolved from others! It follows,. therefore, 
that these distinct orders which we see, must 
have existed from the beginning. And if the 
animals cannot originate even one new species 
of their own kind, this natural bar of sterility 
precluding it, how can man have sprung from 
them? So that the very principle, transmuta- 
tion of species, which is absolutely necessary to 

t species of Organic Beings, Hitchcock's Geology, p. 373. 
* Origin of Species , chap, viii., p. 223. 
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the existence of the theory of evolution, is ad- 
mitted by the advocates of the doctrine to be 
unsubstantiated by a single undoubted fact, 
although they have searched every nook and 
corner of nature to find it. No one more felt 
the need of the fact to vindicate the theory, and 
no one was more untiring in industry as an 
observer, than Darwin himself, and yet it is he 
from whom the fatal admission is forced. 

And here again the rocks have their story to 
tell. For fossil human skeletons, which, in full 
accordance with this Mosaic record, are only 
found in the most recent alluvial formations, are 
just as perfect in every respect as man at present, 
showing no ground for the development theory. 
And now, that all the tribes of apes, monkeys, 
and gorillas, from the most distant quarters of 
the globe have been ransacked, still not the re- 
motest traces have been found of the missing 
link, which Prof. Max Miiller says "we can well 
afford to miss, the link between ape and man.'** 

Such being the incontrovertible facts, on what 
grounds do these great skeptical scientists un- 
dertake to assert man's origin by a process of 
evolution? Simply on the ground of unwar- 

* India : What can it teach us f p. 39. 
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ranted inference. Not daring to dispute the tes- 
timony which contradicts their theory, — by mere 
suppositions, guesses, and hypotheses; by bridg- 
ing over impassable chasms with baseless con- 
jectures; by filling up gaps with imaginary facts; 
by substituting at caprice the missing links that 
are not forthcoming; and by making the most 
astounding inferences from utterly unproved 
and untenable premises to* absolutely unwar- 
ranted conclusions, they arrive at a foregone and 
prejudged result. 

Any unprejudiced reader, who examines the 
literature of the subject, we believe, will reach 
this same conviction. And that we are not too 
strong in our condemnation, is shown by this 
verdict of one of the foremost European scien- 
tists, Mivart: ''With regard to the conception as 
now put forward by Mr. Darwin, I cannot truly 
characterize it but by an epithet which I employ 
only with much reluctance. I weigh my words, 
and have present to my mind the many distin- 
guished naturalists who have accepted the 
notion, and yet I cannot hesitate to call it a 
puerile hypothesis!'"^ 

* Lessons from Nature, as manifested in Mind and Matter , 
Chap, ix, p. 300. 
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Thus this imposing structure of evolution, 
like "the baseless fabric of a dream," falls to 
the ground. Nature and science, law and ex- 
periment, theory and fact, history and revela- 
tion, and, not the least, common sense, are 
against it. The refutation of no edifice, reared 
by skepticism in ancient or modern times, is 
more crushing and complete. And thus are 
we led back again, ^ith more than ever renewed 
assurance, to the Scripture account that man 
exists alone by divine creation. Evolution has 
but done us this good service to make more in- 
contestable than ever the fact that matter can- 
not produce mind, that thought cannot be de- 
duced from chemical action, and that reason and 
the moral sentiments cannot be evolved from 
the flash of electricity. Evolution within its 
rightful limitations may be a noble theory, and 
may explain many secondary natural diversities, 
in such a manner as to excite a deeper reverence 
for the wonders of God in natural law; but as a 
tentative explanation of the presence of man on 
the globe, we may dismiss it with Carlyle's igno- 
minious epigram, "The Gospel of Dirt." 

And we see here then how mucH basis there 
is for the attitude of some modern rationalistic 
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ministers, who, on the lofty assumption of their 
profound acquaintance with science, devote 
themselves to the task of exposing and reprov- 
ing the ignorance of those teachers of the gos- 
pel who will not, to the dishonor of the Bible, 
and to the discrowning of God as the Creator 
of the universe, at once accept evolution, with 
all the bold hypotheses and absurd claims put 
forth in. connection with it. 

Man has not his ignoble ancestry in the poly- 
pus, or tadpole, or ape; but, as described in this 
venerable Mosaic record, he derived his origin 
from the creative power of God. And how re- 
freshing to turn from these absurd theories 
- of an evolution from the blundering chance of 
nature, to the noble conclusion of such a nat- 
uralist as AgassiZy who sums up the argument 
thus: "Have we not here the manifestation of a 
mind as powerful as prolific ? the acts of an in- 
telligence as sublime as provident? the marks 
of goodness as infinite as wise? the most pal- 
pable demonstration of the existence of a per- 
sonal God, author of all things, ruler of the 
universe, and dispenser of all good? This, at 
least,'* concludes this great scientist, "is what 
I read in the works of creation.*' 
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Let US attend, now, to the particular descrip- 
tion which the biblical record gives of the crea- 
tion of maft. "And God said, Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness. And the Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and 
man became a living soul. So God created 
man in His own image, in the image of God 
created He him.'* (Gen. i. 26, 27, and ii. 7.) 
We note here several particulars. First, that 
God forms man out of the dust of the ground, 
that is, makes him out of clay, or earth. This 
indeed is the source of his name. "Adam" is 
the Hebrew for red, ruddy, or earth colored, in 
allusion to the reddish hue of the soil. The 
Asiatic races, where mankind was cradled, are 
ruddy or copper-colored, or the fair or white 
races, in contra-distinction from the black or 
negro ones. 

The making of man out of earth refers to the 
bodily side of his being. This feature he was 
to have in common with the animals. Yet even 
here broad distinctions marked him as quite a 
separate being. The absence of the natural 
covering of hair or feathers had by other crea- 
tures ; that inextinguisnable mark of superiority 
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shown in the erectness of the form ; the singular 
expressiveness of the mouth; the majesty of the 
over-arching brow; the attractive beauty of the 
features; and the endless variety, and adaptive- 
ness, and cunning, and delicacy, of the move- 
ments of the hand — that member which is pe- 
culiar to the human frame — are conclusive 
proofs that man is quite removed from one of 
the ordinary animals. Yea! contemplating the 
human form divine, we may say with David : ** I 
am fearfully and wonderfully made/' (Ps. 
cxxxix. 14.) 

Still, the body was the inferior element, the 
link of connection with the animal world, and 
therefore the easy seat of sin, and of a perishable 
mould. To this, its inferiority, there is clear 
reference in those subsequent words of God to 
Adam: "Out of the ground wast thou taken; 
for dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
return/' (Gen. iii. 19.) 

Another significant particular is found in thj^ 
words: "And the Lord God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul/' (Gen. ii. 7.) Up to this point 
man had been but unconscious clay, of marvel- 
ous workmanship indeed, but like an exquisite 
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musical instrument as yet silent, but now the 
breath of God comes forth and stirs the strings' 
into living sweetness and harmony. God had 
indeed given life to the plants, and life to the 
animals — but how different is this human life? 

We have in a previous lecture, by the illustra- 
tion of the bird and the tree, seen how much larger 
was the scope of life, or how much more living 
the animal was than the plant. Extending the 
same illustration, we see how much larger, richer, 
and deeper human, is than animal life. To how 
many things, and to what a boundless world of 
thought, being, and reality, man is alive, with 
respect to which the animal is totally blank, or 
dead ! So complex and intricate is his organism, 
so elaborate his physical and mental structure, 
so much higher is he in the scale of being, that 
man has a hundred faculties wanting to the ani- 
mal, by which to enter into living communica- 
tion with the world around him. 
^ Accordingly, nothing escapes him; every ob- 
ject in nature ministers to his delight or use. A 
thousand things which the bird never sees in 
the sky, or stream, or flower, are visible to him, 
and touch, with a responsive thrill of pleasure, 
the vital spring within his bosom. In fact, so 
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manifold are his senses, and so vast the range 
of his faculties, that he enters into vital corres- 
pondence not only with surrounding nature, but 
with the whole material Universe, the most dis- 
tant space lying open to his observation! In 
him, then, life attains its apex and flower. He 
is more living than the plant, more living than 
the animal, the most living of all creatures. 

And the secret of this totally new order of 
life which now appears is revealed here. ''And 
the Lord God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life.'' The plant had life, and the ani- 
mals had life; but it was not given in this way 
and it was not this kind of life. This is God- 
life; it comes by an inbreathing of the Creator s 
own life. It is a divine inspiration, a spark of 
the eternal flame illumining the temple of the 
human body. 

And receiving this efflatus of the breath or 
spirit of Deity, man, it is said, ''became a living 
soul!' And this is what, above all, distinguishes 
him by a gulf impassable from the animals. 
Despite all the ingenious absurdities of the 
skeptical philosophers, men have souls. Their 
lineage is from God, their spirit is the Eternal's 
breath. The life of the animals is but a phys- 
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ical one, which will altogether vanish in death, 
as one blows out the light of a candle. 

But the soul, being an emanation from the 
fountain of divinity, will live forever. A begin- 
ning has it had, but an end it shall never have. 
To man is given the peerless boon of immor- 
tality. Time may grow hoary with age; nature 
may fade into a springless autumn and renew 
her bloom not again ; yea ! creation itself may 
die, and primeval chaos reign again over the 
shoreless waste ; but never shall the soul of man 
expire. Instinct with the breath of infinity, in- 
corporeal and therefore indestructible, no ma- 
terial convulsions can touch its immortal princi- 
ple, and while God Himself survives, it will not 
cease to be! 

The third and most striking particular is con- 
tained in these words: "And God said, Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness. So 
God created man in His own image — in the 
image of God created He him.*' (Gen. i. 27.) 
This is man's true pre-eminence, that which 
makes him the top and crown of the creation — 
that he bears the image of his Maker. 

This divine image or likeness to Deity con- 
sists in the gift of understanding, the power of 
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knowing, the faculty of reason. Animals have 
instinct, but they are incapable of any rational 
process. They neither, therefore, make mis- 
takes nor achieve successes; they neither re- 
trograde nor progress. The bird builds her 
nest, the spider spins his web, the beaver 
constructs his dam to-day, just as did their 
progenitors 6000 years ago. But civilized man 
in this age is far removed from his brother of 
antiquity; and this because man is endowed 
with intelligence. He knows himself; he learns 
facts; he looks into causes; he deduces laws 
and general principles; he acquires aptitudes; 
he puts forth effort and care; he has the art of 
manipulation, and can turn himself to this and 
that endeavor; and thus, learning by exper- 
ience, and profiting by the past, he increases his 
wisdom, piles up arts and sciences, and ever ad- 
vances in knowledge and power. 

Reason indeed is a God-like faculty; and 
when we see it in a great thinker like Newton, 
sweeping the very range of immensity, and dis- 
covering the hidden laws of nature, and map- 
ping out the furthest cycles of space; or in a 
colossal genius like Descartes, looking into the 
deepest intricacies of metaphysics, and unrav- 
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elling the profoundest secrets of mind, we 
tremble before this sublime mirror of the Infinite 
Reason. 

And yet not even in this is found man's 
highest resemblance to his Maker. For the 
most perfect type of the divine is the moral fac- 
ulty. Holiness above all is the imprint of the 
image of God. The moral attribute is the 
Deity's highest perfection and glory. And so 
man then only wears the likeness of God when 
he discerns between right and wrong; when he 
evinces rectitude of will; when he subjects his 
bodily passions to the welfare of his soul ; when 
he obeys the sentiment of duty rather than the 
caprice of pleasure; when he cares not for him- 
self alone, but seeks the good of others; and 
when he loves and serves and glorifies his 
Creator as supreme. Virtue and piety are 
man's chief excellence, the noblest ornament ot 
his nature. The fiery splendor of mental genius 
pales before the pure glory of goodness, even 
as the fitful comet's glare dies out before the 
golden light of day. 

When we see an Enoch walking with God ; 
when we view a David soaring heavenward upon 
the pinions of spiritual song; when we contem- 
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plate a Luther, "living under the spell of the 
eternities and infinities/* and resting his solitary 
personality upon the Invisible, and thereby 
changing the heart of the world and turning 
about the tide of history; then we behold the 
sublimest possibilities of manhood, the nearest 
likeness on the human brow to the sapphire 
rainbow of divine majesty. 

It is this noblest faculty of man, the moral 
sentiment, which Kant, the prince of philoso- 
phical thinkers, thus eloquently apostrophizes: 
"Duty! thou great, thou exalted name! Won- 
drous thought, that workest neither by fond in- 
sinuation, flattery, nor by any threat, but by 
merely holding up thy naked law in the soul, 
and so extorting for thyself always reverence, 
if not always obedience — before whom all appe- 
tites are dumb, however secretly they rebel — 
whence thy original but Divine?''* Contemplat- 
ing man, then, as the finishing work and master- 
piece of the divine Architect; looking at the 
complex and marvelous mechanism of his form; 
beholding with admiration the splendid powers 
of his reason ; and regarding with awe the moral 
law in his bosom, which likens him to God, we 

* Critique of Practical Reason ^ p. 86. 
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* • 

may fitly exclaim with the Psalmist: "For Thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honor." 
(Ps. viii. 5.) 

Having thus wondrously equipped man, the 
Creator now gives him a correspondingly no- 
table commission, embodying the purpose he is 
to fulfill. It runs thus: "And God blessed 
them, and said, Be fruitfiil, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth and subdue it: and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth." (Gen. i. 28.) To 
subdue, then, the forces of nature, and to rule 
over the animal tribes, i. e., to be king of all this 
visible creation, and to wield this vast dominion 
for his own well-being and to the glory of his 
Maker, was the sublime sceptre which God 
placed in the hands of man. And although the 
wild beasts were so ungovernable, and although 
the powers of nature are so fierce and appar- 
ently irresistible, and man so seemingly insignifi- 
cant beside them, yet what insurmountable 
obstacles have not the superiority of mind, and 
human ingenuity, and unflagging industry, tri- 
umphed over? 
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The animals have been tamed of their native 
ferocity and made docile servants and assistants 
in the execution of his achievements. 

Slow, toilsome and painful indeed has been 
the course of discovery and the march of im- 
provement, but what marvels of progress do 
not the ages show? The earth was given into 
man's hands a wide wilderness, a boundless 
solitude, an unpeopled forest, resounding with 
the howls of wild beasts seeking their prey. 
But he has made its crested oceans the high- 
ways of his white-winged ships, he has hewn 
down its primeval forests and built thereon 
populous cities, the abodes of wealth and art 
and culture; he has hung suspension bridges 
over its broad rivers, and scaled with railways 
its Alpine summits; he has applied the me- 
chanical powers, and delved deep into its 
mountain-beds and brought out shining coals, 
gems, and metals. He "has made levers move 
his loads, wheels and axles weigh his anchors, 
pulleys raise his weights, inclined planes move 
his blocks, wedges split his ledges, screws propel 
his ships," water run his mills, steam move his 
engines, electricity speed his messages, and the 
telephone transmit the very sounds of his voice. 
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On every side, now, do brilliant inventions, 
and whirring machineries, and busy laboratories, 
and mighty civilizations, and fertile and bloom- 
ing landscapes, prove that man is truly making 
himself lord and master of that domain of crea- 
tion which was committed to his sovereignty. 

Such then is the origin of man — the source of 
our human race — not by evolution from uncon- 
scious nature, but by creation through a per- 
sonal God. Such too, is the character of man, 
not a mere perishing animal, but a living soul, 
inspired with the breath of divinity and im- 
printed with the image of God. And such, too, 
is the high-born commission of man, to be a 
worker, an achiever, a sovereign, wielding a 
sceptre over the animal tribes, subjecting to his 
sway the hidden laws of nature, and reigning on 
the earth as the vicegerent of the Almighty. 

All human beings are of this last and highest 
workmanship of Deity. To every soul, as one 
made in the likeness of God, pertain all these 
wondrous powers, and all these vast responsi- 
bilities. The Divine image has indeed been 
seriously blurred by the fall. But though 
marred, it is not effaced; and every human be- 
ing feels those strange and boundless stirrings 
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within him, which are the silent witnesses of his 
God-like origin, and the prophetic presages of 
his immortal destiny. 

What a dignity is this of manhood, and what 
a peerless birth-right is this gift of human life? 
Alas ! how many human souls, failing to realize 
this lordly heritage, are little above the brutes 
that perish ! Th6y never awaken to the thought 
that they have been endowed with this deathless 
faculty of rational life for a purpose. As a mere 
animal, when their bodily passions are sated, as 
a gaudily plumaged insect, if they have but a 
few trappings of showy apparel, their aspirations 
mount no higher. But what is such a being but 
the caricature, the coimterfeit, the mockery of a 
man? Rather, then, let us put from us these 
petty foibles and snares, and rise to the dignity 
for which we have been made equal, and in 
which alone we can find worthy occupation, and 
attain pure and exalted happiness. 

Let us remember that the world's highways, 
and life's problems, and time's wonders, were 
put before us that we might master and over- 
come them. And let us make ourselves kings 
of the glorious realm of thought, queens of the 

lovely graces of religion, and sovereigns of 
10* 
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moral manhood, heroism and beauty, not disap- 
pointing the high destiny to which we were born. 

Man is at once the end of the creation and 
the summary of nature. All things were made 
for him, and all created objects find their highest 
expression in him. In man creation both at- 
tained its perfection and found its ruler. And 
with him accordingly closes the creative series. 
The end to which God has labored is reached. 
The edifice of creation stands forth complete 
from foundation to turret. And it is worthy of 
its Divine Architect. 

The Creator himself, as he looked upon it as 
a whole, and upon man its crowning work, felt 
enkindled within his spirit the sentiment of ad- 
miration: "And God saw everything that he 
had made, and, behold, it was very good.'* (Gen. 
i. 31). And the angels, who were probably 
created a short time anterior to this period 
beheld it with an outburst of enthusiasm. For 
when Jehovah is speaking of the time when He 
"laid the corner-stone'' of the creation. He says 
of the witnesses, • without doubt meaning the 
angels: "When the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy !'* (Job. xxxvii. 8.) 
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Let men then gaze upon the glory of creation 
with reverence, study its wonders with a devout 
spirit, and the more science reveals of its my- 
riad phenomena and august laws, the more be 
led to bow in lowly homage to the Author of its 
wondrous frame, and at the same time the more 
realize the grandeur of that being who is at 
once the epitome of the creation and the image 
of the Creator. 

" From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began ; 
When nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head, 
The tunefril voice was heard from high, 
Arise, ye more than dead, 
Then cold and hot, and moist and dry. 
In order to their stations leap. 
And music's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began ; 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran 
The diapason closing full in man'' — Drydek. 
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LECTURE X. 

CREATION AND SPHERE OF WOMAN. 

" And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man should 
be alone; I will make him a help-meet for him. 

"And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
and he slept ; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the 
flesh instead thereof. 

" And the rib which the Lord God had taken from man, made 
he a woman, and brought her unto the man. 

"And Adam said, this is fiow bone of my bones, and flesh of 
my flesh : she shall be called Woman, because she was taken 
out of man. 

" Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife ; and they shall be one flesh. 

"And they were both naked, the man and his wife, and were 
not ashamed. 

"And Adam called his wife's name Eve, because she was the 
mother of all living." Gen. ii. 18-25, and iii. 20. 

IN the first chapter of Genesis, there is given 
a general account of the creation, ending 
with that of man on the sixth day. What is 
there written appHes to both sexes, i. e. to man- 
kind in common, viz.: "So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he 
him, male and female created he them/* (Gen. i. 

27.) In the second chapter is recorded a par- 

(216) 
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ticular account of the creation. There is no in- 
termingling of two narratives by two different 
authors, as skeptical writers suggest. But 
what is stated in large outline in the first chap- 
ter, is narrated in detail in the second. 

Accordingly, we here learn that, strictly 
speaking, woman was not created precisely at 
the same time as man. Adam was first made. 
But when he was placed in the garden of Eden 
to dress it, and when the animals came to him 
to be named, the Lord saw that he needed a 
"help-meet;" (Gen. ii. i8) and then, as he slept. 
Eve was made from a rib taken from him. 

Some of our modern progressive theologians 
who are impatient of all literalness and wonder- 
fulness in the Bible, would like to have this 
story considered a divine paftible. But there is 
not the slightest reason to justify us in inter- 
preting it in any other way than as a simple 
narrative of the original facts. 

The Greek myth respecting the origin of the 
two sexes shows a remarkable correspondence 
with this Biblical account. It is that Zeus, 
alarmed at the arrogance and strength of man 
bethought him of an expedient to weaken him. 
This was to divide him into two halves — the 
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one a man and the other a woman. " The na- 
ture of man having been thus divided into two, 
each half feels a longing for its corresponding 
half/'* The harmony of this narrative with the 
Scriptural one is at once apparent. Beyond 
doubt it was derived by tradition from the cre- 
ation, and thus corroborates the historical ac- 
curacy of the Mosaic record. 

From this account of the process of woman's 
creation we learn first, Maris headship as re- 
lated to Woman, In a certain sense, his posi- 
tion is superior, and hers is subordinate. God 
makes man as an independent creation, but 
woman he makes "out of man." (Gen. ii. 23.) 
Woman is also made for man and brought to 
his side, to promote his happiness. Thus, there- 
fore, says St. Pa^il: "Man is the image and 
glory of God; but the woman is the glory of 
the man ; for the man is not of the woman, but 
the woman of the man. Neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the .woman for the 
man.*' (i Cor. xi. 8, 9.) 

This is the uniform Biblical view of the rela- 
tion of the sexes, as where God says to Eve 
after the fall: "And thy desire shall be to thy 

*PlatOt Symposium^ 14. 
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husband, and he shall rule over thee." (Gen. 
iii. 10.) And in illustration of the same prin- 
ciple it is written in the New Testament: "Let 
your women keep silence in the churches.'* 
(i Cor. xiv. 34.) That is, man is to stand forth 
as the representative head of the human race. 
His position is the more public; that of woman 
the more retiring. And in accordance with this, 
man has been given a ruggedness of nature 
which the better befits him to bear the brunt of 
life's struggle. 

He is the physically stronger, she of the finer 
mould, as witnessed by her greater attractive- 
ness of person and her rarer gift of song. Man 
is endowed also with the more massive intel- 
lectual powers, he being a^ stronger thinker, a 
profounder xeasoner, and a more original crea- 
tive genius. Whereas, the mental powers of 
woman are of the more receptive and delicate 
kind; she excelling in fancy, in imagination, in 
lively description, and in glowing imagery. 

Men are more inclined to scientific labors; 
women take a livelier interest in the arts. Feel- 
ing, sentiment, and romance, preponderate in 
the woman; intellect, argument, and business, 
in the man. Men are stronger in logic; but 
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women surpass in practical insight. Men arrive 
at a conclusion by laborious steps of reason ; 
women reach it by a flash of intuition. "We 
. have the stronger mind, they the better disposed 
soul. Our mental constitution exhibits greater, 
but coarser features ; the spiritual life of woman 
is more finely worked out. We employ our- 
selves with the things of the outer world ; woman 
lives more within herself, in the inner world of 
her own spirit and its manifold and gentle sen- 
timents. For this reason, the inmost nature of 
woman is far more difficult to penetrate ; while 
we men are soon seen through by a woman, and 
lie open, from the very first, to her observation.*'* 
So the virtues of man are of the positive 
kind; courage, enterprise, strength of will, en- 
ergy of command. Whereas, the virtues of 
woman are more of the passive temper; as love, 
faithfulness, fortitude and piety. The tempta- 
tions of men are likewise of a stronger and 
more dangerous kind, to doubt, to amibition, to 
tumultuous passions ; whereas those of woman 
are to the lighter and more subtle vices; to 
vanity, weakness, and the snares of pride and 
fashion. 

*Luthardfs Moral Truths of Christianity ^ p. 39. 
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Man, then, according to Scripture, was des- 
tined to fill the more prominent place upon the 
world's theatre. He occupies the position of 
ofi&cial head of the race. And while there have 
not been wanting many women famed in all the 
public spheres of life ; queens, like the Assyrian 
Semiramis, sceptred sovereign over the greatest 
empire of antiquity, who built the wondrous 
tower of Belus, and the hanging gardens of 
Babylon; or Joans of Arc, who have led bloody 
columns to victory; or Queen Elizabeths, who 
have excelled in the arts of diplomacy and 
statesmanship ; or writers of the highest genius 
like Madame de Stael and George Eliot ; still 
these glittering exceptions do not materially 
alter the rule. 

On the whole, the. world's history, political, 
religious and literary, has been where it be- 
longs, in the hands of men. It has been the 
Adams, the Noahs, the Moseses, the Homers, 
the Platos, the Caesars, the Ciceros, the St. 
Pauls, the Augustines, the Luthers, the Mi- 
chael Angelos, the Mozarts, the Shakespeares, 
the Newtons, the Goethes, and the Carlyles, 
who have moulded their ages, and commanded 
mighty moral revolutions, and led great scien- 
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tific movements, and set the world forward on 
its course. 

But we learn none the less, from the biblical 
narrative of the creation of woman, that she is 
essentially the equal of man. Although his is a 
position of relative superiority, and hers of rel- 
ative dependence, yet, in essential respects, 
there is, after all, a true equality. This is 
shown by the manner of her formation. She 
was ''\2ik.^vi from many bone of his bones and 
flesh of his flesh,*' i. e., made of the same sub- 
stance and material with him. As has been 
well said: "Woman was not made out of man's 
head to be his ruler; nor was she made from 
his feet to be his slave ; but out of his side to 
assist him ; and from under his arm, and from 
near his heart, to be defended and beloved by 
him." Plato well observed that while maintain- 
ing the general inferiority of women, yet we 
must admit " that in many things many women 
were superior to many men."* And herein 
lies the secret of their true relation to each 
other. It is not that they are precisely alike, 
but that they are opposites. 

Each one excels in that in which the other is 

* Republic, ii, 280. 
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deficient. There are faculties and virtues that 
are peculiar to each and distinctive of each. 
And thus they are the complement of one an- 
other, together forming the perfection of human 
nature. If man has greater reason, woman has 
stronger faith ; if he fights battles in the field, 
she orders and adorns the home circle ; if he has 
the acuter intellect, she has the more accurate 
judgment; if he rules her by force of will, she 
sways him by the gentle sceptre of love. 

So that, while man by divine ordinance holds 
nominal lordship over creation, who does not 
know that woman is the silent power behind 
the throne? Each one then surpasses in an 
appointed sphere. The one excels in manly 
virtues, the other in womanly graces; and 
may we not say that the graces are diviner 
than the virtues? The differences of the sexes 
are not then, those of a radical inequality, but 
only of a mutual fitness and adaptedness. "It is 
woman's physical weakness which constitutes her 
claim on man's physical strength. It is woman's 
purity which constitutes her claim on man's rev- 
erence. It is woman's womanliness which con- 
stitutes her claim on man's manliness."* 

* Sadies in the Creative Week, Boardman, p. 233. 
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One therefore must lean upon, and at the 
same time uphold the other. As Douglas Jer- 
rold finely says: "The soul's armor is never 
well set to the heart unless a woman's hand has 
braced it; and it is only when she braces it 
loosely that the honor of manhood falls.*' And 
St. Paul thus clearly defines this mutual relation 
and .inter-dependence: "Neither is the man 
without the woman, nor the woman without the 
man in the Lord; for as the woman is of the 
man, so is the man also by the woman, but all 
things of God." (i Cor. xi. ii, 12.)* 

We learn further, from this sacred narrative, 
that the purpose of the creation of woman was 
for the holy estate of marriage, "And the Lord 
God said. It is not good that the man should be 
alone; I will make him an help-meet for him." 
(Gen. ii. 18.) 

* Goethe's remarks on woman are as sagacious as they are 
characteristic. He says: "Women are silver dishes into which 
we put golden apples.** Again, speaking of a loving nature as 
more attractive in woman than a strong understanding, he 
says : ** The qualities that we love in woman are very different 
from the understanding. We love in her beauty, trustingness, 
playfulness, her character, caprices, etc., but we do not love her 
understanding. We respect her understanding when it is bril- 
liant, and by it she can be infinitely enhanced in our eyes ; but 
it is not capable of awakening our love." ** Conversations of 
Goethe*' Eckermann, pp. 50 and 342. 
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"And Adam said, Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife and they shall be one flesh/' 
(Gen. ii. 24). "And Adam called his wife's name 
Eve, because she was the mother of all living." 
(Gen. iii. 20.) The design of God, then, in the 
formation of Eve, was that she was to be the 
wife of Adam, and therefore God leads her at 
once to him as his bride. 

And here let us pause a moment to behold 
the happy pair. Adam — majestic, kingly, noble, 
pure; wearing on his lofty brow his Maker's 
image, and bearing the insignia of his dominion 
over the earth ; Eve — fair, gentle, lovely, the in- 
carnation of grace, trust, and all that it was pos- 
sible for the Creator to body forth in the divine 
conception of the beautiful. And these two 
peerless beings — the perfection of that human 
nature whose ruins but survive around us — 
joined together by the spiritual ties of love, and 
by the holy bonds of marriage! Eden, at once 
their wedded home and flowery Paradise ! No 
stain of sin rests upon their guileless souls, and 
no shadow of suspected pain or sorrow flits 
athwart their golden bower. Life, strength, 
health, hope, pleasing duties, communion with 
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angels and God> companionship and love, fill 
their cup of happiness to the brim. As Milton 
depicts the scene — 

" In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
He, for contemplation and for valor formed, 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace, 
So hand in hand they passed the loveliest pair 
That ever since were linked in love's embrace, 
Adam the goodliest man of men since born. 
The fairest of her daughters — Eve." 

The Scriptural view of woman then is that 
her sphere in this world was designed to be 
that of marriage. She was intended to be 
man's ''help^meef' — the complement of his de- 
ficiencies; the joy and crown of his home; the 
sharer of his burdens and pleasures; the partici- 
pant in his failures and successes; and the com- 
panion of his heart in that mystery of wedded 
oneness, which even death itself cannot rend 
asunder. It is as wife and mother, as queen 
of the home circle, that woman fills out the tru- 
est measure of her being; that she finds the 
fullest range for the wealth and treasure of her 
aff*ections; and that she shines forth as the most 
beneficent orb of our human race. Home is 
woman's true empire. Here, where spring the 
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beginnings of character and power, as the 
moulder of thought and the fosterer of morals, 
she can make or unmake the destinies of the 
world. 

In that chapter of Proverbs where the graces 
and values of a true wife are so aptly summar- 
ized, King Lemuel exclaims: **Who can find 
a virtuous woman, for her price is far above 
rubies.'* (Prov. xxxi. lo.) Jean Paul Richter 
writes: "Unhappy is the man for whom his own 
mother has not made all other mothers ven- 
erable." And as thus woman was originally 
designed to be a wife and mother, even so is 
marriage her true position now. The very 
equality in the numbers of the sexes, the males 
being slightly in excess of the females, proves 
this to be^ still heaven's law. 

A young man needs a woman at his side that 
her faith and purity may elevate him ; that the 
endearments of her love may soften his rugged- 
ness and cheer his depression; and that her 
practical common-sense may be the equipoise 
of his character. And so, too, every woman 
needs the strength, the protection, and the devo- 
tion of man. And it is one of the most deplor- 
able aspects of society to-day — the giant cause 
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of more evil, mistakes, vice, and misery, than 
anything else — that in obedience to merely con- 
ventional reasons and considerations, so many 
evade this high, holy, original, and eternal law 
of the Creator, that man and woman were made 
to live together in the estate of marriage. 

From the account of Eve's creation, as well as 
from their testimony throughout, it can be seen 
that the Scriptures give no countenance to that 
modern social movement entitled Woman's 
Rights. For, it proceeds on the theory that 
the talents, and fitnesses, and spheres, of men 
and women are identical — a view directly op- 
posed to that of the Bible. Dr. Bushnell, there- 
fore, aptly terms this movement a "reform 
against nature.*' Its noisy and fanatical advo-. 
cates are really woman's worst enemies. Glad- 
stone truly says: "Woman is most perfect when 
most womanly." The effort, therefore, to con- 
found her position with man's, to invest her 
with the ballot, to send her to the plough and 
workshop, and to arm her with the sword, that 
she may contend with man for her rights by 
force on the hustings and in the battle-field, is 
certainly an attempt to unsex her, to invert her 
natural sphere, and to wrest from her the 
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diadem of her loveliness and the wand of her 
true might. "It is not the woman's vocation 
to enter the arena of public life, nor to mingle 
in the bustle of party strife. When she does so, 
she does it at the cost of her womanhood. To 
fight the battle of life is the privilege of the 
man."* 

" Her might is gentleness : she winneth sway 
By a soft word and by a sober look ; 
I Where she, the gentle loving one, hath failed. 
The proud or stern might never yet succeed, 
Strength, power, and majesty belong to man : 
They make the glory native to his life. 
But sweetness is a woman's attribute, 
By that she has reigned, and by that will reign. 
There have been some who, with a mightier mind. 
Have won dominion, but they never won 
The dearer empire of the beautiful ; 
Sweet sovereigns in their natural loveliness.'* 

— Schiller, 

Nevertheless, that women are subjected to 
wrongs is only too true. Many women are 
forced by circumstances into positions where 
they must depend entirely upon their own 
efforts to earn a living. Many girls, at a ten- 
der age, are taken from school and sent to the 
factory, the store, and the loom. Various arts 

^ Moral Truths, p. 39. 
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and occupations, too, have in the course of 
trade been opened up to female skill, which are 
suited to their delicate taste and handiwork. 
And, certainly, every woman has as good a 
right to engage in these employments as her 
male companion. But it is a gross injustice that 
when she performs the same amount of labor, 
and does it as well in teaching or any pursuit, 
as a man does, she should, as is so often the 
case, have to do it at far less wages. Human 
selfishness and avarice, thus, even in this en- 
lightened age, are still guilty of crying wrongs 
to those gentler ones, whom it is society's 
bounden duty to defend, protect, and honor. 

The history of woman is one of the saddest in 
human annals. As since the fall, the sense of 
right ceased to guard her, man used his* phys- 
ical strength for her oppression. Accordingly, 
in savage and semi-civilized countries, women 
always have been, and still are, but the slaves of 
men; serving the purposes of sensuality and 
doing all the hard bodily labor, while their 
brutal masters live in idleness or amusement. 
Among all savages, men are simply the tyrants 
of the female sex. Their condition, too, has 
been little better in civilized Pagan nations. 
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Egypt was almost exceptional in this respect, 
as the influence of Thermutis, the daughter of 
Pharaoh and foster-mother of Moses, and as the 
fer-famed, beautiful queen, Cleopatra, attest. 
But in ancient Assyria, as Herodotus relates, 
damsels were a legitimate prey to the iftronger 
sex; and once in a year were severally disposed 
of in the market place to the highest bidder. In 
Persiay in all ages, women were regarded simply 
as chattels without rights or natural sympathies; 
the harem was their prison, and the annual 
tribute of the vanquished in war was often paid 
to the victor by a thousand virgins. 

Even in cultivated Greece, her situation was 
Uttie better. Says Sir William Lecky, in his 
History of European Morals: "In general the 
position of a virtuous Greek woman was a very 
low one. She lived in a secluded part of the 
house, had not even a seat at the table when 
male guests were there, and was under a life- 
long tutelage, first to her parents who disposed 
of her without her consent, then to her husband, 
and in her widowhood to her sons.'** 

In glaring contrast to the wife, was the cour- 
tesan, who was the free woman of Athens. She 

*Vol. II, p. 276. 
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was the priestess in the temple, and the centre 
of Greek social life; artists, poets, historians and 
philosophers, gathering to do her homage, even 
Pericles thus paying homage to the brilliant 
Aspasia, and Socrates to the beautiful, but in- 
famous rTheodota. 

It was no better in Rome, where the husband 
had absolute power over his wife, where morals 
were notoriously vile, and where the husband 
could divorce his wife at will; as Cicero, the 
best by far of the Romans, dismissed Terentia, 
simply that he might receive a larger dowry 
with another wife. Says Gibbon: "A Roman 
father might sell his children, and his wife was 
reckoned in the number of his children ; the do- 
mestic judge might pronounce the death of the 
offender, or his mercy might expel her from his 
bed and house; but the slavery of the wretched 
female was hopeless and perpetual. By his 
judgment or caprice her behavior was approved, 
or censured, or chastised. She acquired and in- 
herited for the sole profit of her lord; and so 
clearly was woman defined not as a persoUy but 
as a thingy that if the original title were defi- 
cient, she might be claimed, like other movables, 
by the use and possession of an entire year.*'* 

* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , Vol. iv., pp. 343, 347. 
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So, in India to-day, that most cultivated of 
all heathen lands, the education and rights 
of women are utterly neglected; everything is 
for the husband's interest, and at his death his 
wife must burn alive on his funeral pyre. In 
China, likewise, women are held in the most 
degrading servitude, perform the most onerous 
tasks, are allowed by law to be chastised with 
the bamboo by their husbands ; and are so abso- 
lutely precluded from society, that life becomes 
insufferable. 

And the great lesson taught by this sad pic- 
ture is the priceless debt woman owes to Christi- 
anity. Her emancipation from the horrors of 
slavery, polygamy, and defenceless oppression 
and wrong, is solely due to the Bible. The 
honorable position which Eve holds by the side 
of Adam ; the Fourth Commandment ordaining 
"Honor thy father and thy mother,'* opposed to 
the Pagan maxim "Honor thy father and de- 
spise thy mother;" the Levitical provision for 
the maintenance of widows; the New Testament 
prohibition of polygamy; the numerous Biblical 
penalties against adultery, the same to both 
sexes ; the constant high recognition of women, 
of their virtues, characters and claims, as Sarah, 
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the wife of Abraham ; Miriam, the prophetess 
and sister of Moses ; Deborah, the judge; Han- 
nah, the mother of Samuel ; the beautiful idyls 
of Esther and Ruth; the deference of king Solo- 
mon to his mother Bath-sheba, rising from his 
throne and bowing low before her, as she 
enters; the modest and lovely personality of 
Mary the virgin ; and the Magdalenes, and 
Eunices, and Lydias, and Dorcases, apostolic 
co-laborers, "whose names are in the book of 
life;'* and above all, our Lord's marvelously 
delicate and appreciative treatment of woman, 
gazing upon her last on the cross, and appear- 
ing to her first in His resurrection majesty — this 
exalted estimate of woman in the Bible, God's 
authoritative word, and in Christianity, the one 
only pure and infallible religion, is that agency 
alone to which she owes the freedom, the ele- 
vated position, and the delicate and universal 
honor, which civilization to-day gladly accords 
' as her rightful crown. 

But how wonderfully also this attitude of the 
Bible toward woman, corroborates its claim to 
inspiration ! How are scientific skeptics to ex- 
plain the true and honorable view of woman 
which Moses, in the midst of all the injustice 
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and degradation and horrors characterizing her 
condition among the surrounding nations, takes 
of her as man's "helpmeet," as "bone of his 
bone," and as "one flesh," i. e. of essential 
equaHty and claim to common rights with him. 
Certainly, that the first chapter of Genesis, 
written 3000 years ago, should give woman that 
rightful place by the side of man, which the most 
refined civilizations of earth are only to-day ac- 
cording her as the last achievement of modern 
progress, is to be accounted for on no other 
hypothesis than that its words were indited 
by the Spirit of the Almighty. 

Once more: The devotion of woman to Christi- 
unity is one of her most beautiful traits, and has 
shed lustre upon humanity, while it has had a 
most important part in placing the sceptre of 
the world in the hands of the lowly Nazarene. 
The noble Roman lady, Perpetua, gave the first 
instance of this piety, when in the beauty of her 
youth she was thrown to the lions rather than 
deny that Jesus was God. The empress 
Helena, who, as both the historians Eusebuis 
and Theodoret affirm, was the means of the con- 
version of her imperial son Constantine, was the 
agent of the change of the Pagan world to 
Christianity. 
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A century later, the wealthy and accom- 
plished Paula, by her devotion to St. Jerome, 
enabled the Bible to be translated into Latin — 
the universal language of Europe — which be- 
came one of the most powerful means for the 
propagation of the faith. In the opening of the 
5th century, Monica, through her faith and 
prayers, converted her son Augustine, the lofti- 
est personality of the early ages; and thereby 
Catholic Christianity became ascendant over 
heretical Arianism in the west. And in the close 
of the 5th century, the young and beautiful 
Clotilda, queen of France, after years of patient 
endeavor, gained the baptism of her husband, 
the brave and powerful Clovis, by which event 
the conquering German races and the mighty 
German empire bowed to the standard of the 
cross. 

And so is woman still the firm believer in 
the Bible, the faithful disciple of Christ, and the 
devoted friend of the holy Christian Church. 

This is largely owing to woman's nature, 
which with its quiet inward tendency, its trans- 
parent depth, and its intuitive sagacity, more 
unerringly, perceives God as the First cause, 
than does man, who with his plodding reason 
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often loses his way and stops at second causes. 
But there is also seen in it this marked provi- 
dence, that as by the weakness of woman came 
our woe, by her instrumentality also should 
come our greater redemption. Her inborn 
purity, therefore, which lifts her up to heaven ; 
her native faith, which makes her soul shrink 
from the chilling blasphemies of infidelity ; her 
retiring nature, fitting her to shine in the 
modest circle of home ; and her love, which in- 
clines her heart to the crucified Son of God, 
are the halo over-spanning the fallen history 
of man, and the brightest earthly presage we 
have that hope is immortal, and that closing 
time will open for us the doors of a blessed 
eternity. 

And as Adam and Eve walked together in 
Eden, in the joys of love and in the bliss of 
communion with their Creator, so to-day let 
husband and wife, brother and sister, mother 
and son, walk together in the holy paths of re- 
ligion, until, their earthly pilgrimage and battle 
ended, clasped in the bonds of a love not to be 
severed, they shall walk the golden streets of 
the new Eden and Paradise of God. 
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LECTURE XI. 

CREATION OF PARADISE. 

" And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden ; 
and there he put the man whom he had formed. 

"And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food ; the tree of 
life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. 

"And a river went out of Eden to water the garden ; and 
from thence it was parted, and became into four heads. The 
name of the first is Pison : that is it which compasseth the whole 
land of Havilah, where there is gold. 

" And the gold of that land is good : there is bdellium and the 
onyx stone. 

** And the name of the second river is Gihon : the same is it 
that compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia. 

" And the name of the third river is Hiddekel : that is it which 
goeth toward the east of Assyria. And the fourth river is Eu- 
phrates. 

" And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the gar- 
den of Eden to dress it and to keep it. 

"And the Lord God commanded the man, saying. Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat : 

" But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, t^ou 
shalt not eat of it : for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.** — Gen. ii, 8-17. 

HAT sacred associations, what pleasing 
thoughts, and what touching memories, 
(^38) 
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duster about the spot and scene here described! 
The garden of innocence — the arbor of peace — 
the bower of bliss — the only Paradise ever found 
on earth! And how soothing, from the noises, 
and strifes, and shadows, and sins, of the world's 
resdess stage, to turn back to this bright oasis 
of primeval happiness! Here rests the smile of 
the Creator, here lies the golden age of man- 
kind, here the heart's dreams glow into living 
realities, imagination finds the embodiment of 
its fairest visions of fancy, and hope at last at- 
tains its blest incarnation. 

Aye ! well is it for us all to remember that 
there was an Eden, that it is no taunting myth 
of old, but an actual historical fact, a veritable 
experience in the life of the race. And while it 
is so pleasing a task, none the less fraught with 
priceless lessons, stimulating to the moral sense, 
and imbued alike with warning and encourage- 
ment, is it to look back to the world's bright 
morning and study this primitive scene. 

THE NAME OF PARADISE. 

"And the Lord God planted a garden in 
Eden." (v. 8.) Here it is evident that Eden is 
the name of the district of country in whose 
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bounds lay the sacred spot It is not therefore 
the particular, but the general appellation. But 
the immediate, proper name is found in the term 
"garden." The original Hebrew is Gan, sig- 
nifying more than a garden, viz: "a park, 
orchard, place planted with trees; a place sur- 
rounded and protected by a fence or wall.'** 
When the seventy translated the Hebrew scrip- 
tures into Greek, they rendered the " garden' ' 
of our English version by the Greek nap<idc«Tor, 
whence we have the common English name 
Paradise. This term the Greeks had imported 
from Persia, where it was used to describe "the 
pleasure-gardens and parks with wild animals 
around the palaces of the Persian monarchs.**f 

This gives us the key to the real meaning of 
the name " garden,*' as here used in Genesis. 
It denotes, what we would characterize in mod- 
ern phrase by "park," — an arborescent, flowerj'^ 
enclosure. Paradise, then, a place of surpassing 
beauty, and a metaphor for pure and exquisite 
pleasure, — the rendering made in the Septua- 
gint three hundred years before Christ, — is 
the true, proper name of the abode inhabited by 
our first parents. 

*Gesenius' " Hebrew Lexicon'' 

t Rosenmiiller, '* Biblical Arc hcBologyt* vol. i, p. 174. 
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THE LOCALITY OF PARADISE. 

Several particulars are given in the sacred 
narrative, which assist us to a general idea of 
the locality of this sacred spot. These show 
that Eden was a country in central Asia, situ- 
ated "eastward,** evidently from Palestine. It 
was made to look toward the east, as the 
quarter of the rising sun, and associated in all 
nations with enlivening thoughts, from the splen- 
dor and magnificence of the dawning day. 

The "river which went out of Eden, whence 
it parted and became into four heads'* (v. lo), 
serves to assist us to a more definite idea of the 
locality. Of the names of the four rivers, in the 
scriptural account, two, the Hiddekel, which is 
the modem Tigris, and the Euphrates, are eas- 
ily identified. The other two are most proba- 
bly the Cyrus and the Araxes. Although these 
four rivers do not now issue from one stream, 
yet it is a remarkable fact that they all take 
their rise in the highlands of Armenia, in the 
vicinity of Mt. Ararat, where the ark rested. 
Thence two of them, the Cyrus and Araxes, 
flow eastward, unite into one, and discharge in 
the Caspian Sea; while the other two, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, flow southward, join, and 
pour into the Persian Gulf, 
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When,* now, we remanber the physical 
changes that have taken place m diis long 
period, the well-known elevation and depression 
of continents, and especially the violent disrup- 
tion brought about by the deluge, it seems 
highly probable that these four rivers, whose 
sources even now are so close together, and 
which are the only important streams in the 
vicinity, were originally joined in one, and are 
the identical rivers here described. 

Although, then, the precise spot, in all proba- 
bility, can never be positively identified, yet the 
general locality thus becomes known with suffi- 
cient certainty. Paradise was in a well-watered 
region of central Asia, in the neighborhood of 
the Caucasus, not far from the scene of the 
creation, between the 35th and 40th parallels of 
latitude, corresponding to the North of Pales- 
tine and the South of Italy. The temperature 
was equable, the climate mild, the soil fertile, 
and the locality well adapted for the diffusion of 
man to the four quarters of the habitable globe. 

THE NATURE OF PARADISE. 

The character of the place is to be inferred 
from the particular description given of it here, 
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as well as inspired references to it scattered 
throughout the Scriptures. The very names 
are highly significant of its nature. It is in the 
land of Eden, the Greek i^<Jwj}, signifying pleas- 
ure, delight And it is not merely a field, or 
ordinary part of this country, but a "garden,*' 
a park, a lovely bower, a Paradise in it. The 
literal meaning of its names, then, is very ex- 
pressive of its character, viz., a "paradise of 
delight.'' 

And such is the particular description of it. 
"And out of the ground made the Lord God to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight^ 
and good for food." (v. 9.) That is, the eye 
was to be charmed by graceful forms and at- 
tractive colors, and the taste was to be regaled 
by the most palatable of foods. Accordingly 
the physical senses were to be gratified by the 
indulgence of every pure and proper desire. 
Paradise was then a place of pleasure — of en- 
joyment — of happiness. 

The various scripture references to it show 
that such was the historical tradition of it cur- 
rent among the Jews. Thus it is frequently 
called "perfect in beauty, the garden of God," 
Ezek. xxviii, 12, 13. So Lot lifting up his eyes 
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and captivated by the beauty and fertility of the 
valley before him, with the Jordan winding like 
a band of silver through it. says it is "even as 
the garden of the Lord/' (Gen. xiii. lo.) And 
thus, again, the magnificent foliage and sym- 
metrical beauty of the trees of Paradise are 
used as similes of glory and majesty, thus: "To 
whom art thou like in glory and in greatness 
among the trees of Eden?'* (Ezek. xxxi. i8.) 
When, then, we consider the Eden, or de- 
lightsome land in which it lay; the majestic 
trees and pleasant fruits and exquisite flowers 
which decorated its lovely enclosure; the four- 
parted river which watered it, and its eastward 
outlook, so that its landscape was irradiated by 
the rays of the rising sun — we see that Paradise 
left nothing to be desired to fill the cup of the 
soul's supreme delight. In this is seen the 
wondrous goodness and love of the Creator 
toward His creatures, and also, that happiness 
is man's natural estate, and that it is one of the 
supreme ends of his being; the aim for which, 
when moderated by virtue and not pursued to 
the detriment of other ends, is not to be cen- 
sured, but commended, 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF PARADISE. 

"And the Lord God took the man, and put him 
into the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep 
it" (v. 15.) Surrounded as man was by such 
varied natural beauties, yet these were not to 
lull him into voluptuous repose. Paradise was 
not to be a state of idleness, but of activity. 
Pleasure was not to be found in indolence, but 
in the occupation and exercise of his powers. 
Consequently a task was laid upon Adam. He 
was to have charge of the garden; "to dress it 
and to keep it,'* was the divine command. 
Nature, we know, requires such constant atten- 
tion; "for the earth was meant to be tended 
and cultivated by man, so that without human 
culture, plants and the different varieties of 
grain degenerate and grow wild.*'* Work, then, 
is man's natural occupation. In it he finds the 
highest fulfillment of his mission. By industry 
alone can he subdue, and "keep" in order the 
turbulent and ever degenerating world of na- 
ture around him. And thus engaged, too, do 
his hours pass most happily. Labor is his 
greatest pleasure, as it is his highest duty. 

* Keil and Delitzsch, Pentateuch, vol. i, 84. 
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The word "to dress," cAad, is the Hebrew 
generic term for work, and coupled with the 
accusative of land, as here, means to till, to 
cultivate the soil. That is, the particular employ- 
ment of Adam was agriculture. The culture of 
the ground, thus, was the first and noblest of 
all the arts. The Almighty, then, by his appoint- 
ment, and Adam, the founder of the race, by his 
practice, have given an ennoblement to manual 
labor, to bodily toil, to working with our hands, 
that no false sentimentality or frivolous conceit 
can ever take from it. 

In our tasks and responsibilities, we, however, 
need some one with whom to consult, and to 
join in social recreation; and so the Lx>rd 
brought Eve to Adam to be "a help-meet for 
him'* (v. 18.) And when the setting sun closed 
their mutual labors and cares, in "the cool,'* 
literally breeze of the day, i. e., in the evening, 
the Creator Himself "walked in the garden." 
This expression shows the delightful ease and 
familiarity attending these visits. In a gende, 
friendly manner, the Eternal One came walking 
with Adam and Eve through the rose-em- 
bowered paths of Paradise, helping and coun- 
selling them in their tasks, and transporting 
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their thoughts with converse on the glories of 
heavenly things. And thus, prepared by the 
active occupations of the day, and the pious 
communings and heavenly companionships of 
eventide, they were ready for pure, peaceful, re- 
freshing sleep. 

" Thus they, the representatives of man, 
Were placed in Eden— choicest spot on earth ; 
With royal honor and with glory crowned, 
Adam, the lord of all, majestic walked, 
With godlike countenance sublime, and form 
Of lofty towering strength ; and by his side 
Eve, fair as morning star, with modesty 
Arrayed, with virtue, grace, and perfect love ; 
In holy marriage wed, and eloquent 
Of thought and comely words, to worship God, 
And sing His praise.'* 

THE PROBATION OF PARADISE. 

In the midst of the garden, God had placed 
the "tree of life,** and he put there also the 
"tree of knowledge of good and evil." Per- 
mission then was granted to Adam and Eve to 
eat of every tree, with the one exception: "But 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
thou shalt not eat of it ; for in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die** (v. 17.) 
The Christian fathers saw in these trees a sac- 
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ratnental character and parallel. Thus says St. 
Augustine: "The Tree of Life was a sacramen- 
tum/'* because external eating of it was to be 
a means of life to the soul. And so the other 
was a sacrament of death, for the tasting of its 
fruit was to be a means of spiritual death. 
Certainly here is a most interesting parallel to 
the sacramental eating and drinking in the 
Lord's Supper, where the earthly elements, ac- 
cording to their reception, viz., with or without 
faith, are made a means either of life or death. 

And that God forbade tasting the tree of 
death shows that he had made man immortal, 
and that he would not have died had he re- 
mained in a state of innocence, but after a time 
would most probably have been translated to 
heaven. So we read in the Apocryphal Book 
of Wisdom: "God made not death: and He 
created man to be immortal, and made him in 
the image of His own essence. Nevertheless, 
through envy of the devil, death came into the 
world.'' (i, 13, 23.) 

But why did God place there this "tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil,'* and attach such 
a penalty to touching it? "If the tree is good, 

* De Gen, viii. 
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why may I not taste of it: if it is not good, why 
was is it in Paradise?*'* 

Its design was probationary. It was to be a 
moral test of Adam and Eve: that by repress- 
ing their carnal desires at the divine command, 
they might subject flesh to spirit, and appetite 
to conscience, and thereby practice obedience 
to law, and understand the distinction between 
license and liberty. Thus a moral as well as a 
manual task was laid upon them; and thus 
were they to be developed in that most God-like 
of graces, spiritual excellence. 

We may ask: Is it not well to have a knowl- 
edge of good and evil? We answer, the knowl- 
edge of evil is one thing, the experience of it is 
another. Only the latter is forbidden. We 
may know evil by information and by contrast 
with the good, in order that we may avoid and 
shun it. But to taste evil, to be acquainted 
with it through experience, this is sin; and its 
fruit is death. Vice, skepticism, and moral evil 
in all its forms, cannot be touched without 
deadly contamination. The tree of the knowl- 
edge of evil was set in Paradise, as it stands in 
the world to-day, not to be tasted, and through 

* St. Au^stine, de Ps. Ixx. 
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that very denial to be a means of probation to 
every man, that he may attain self-control, and 
win that peerless crown of spiritual freedom, by 
which the soul rises superior to all carnal fetters. 

THE TYPOLOGY OF PARADISE. 

The Garden of Eden, above and beyond 
its immediate design, was undoubtedly meant 
by the Creator as a type. As such, it has far- 
reaching lessons for all time and for the whole 
human race. Let us then look at its typical 
significance. 

Paradise was the type of a happy home. It 
was the ideal of all that centres in this exqui- 
site conception. There was Marriage, which 
lies at the basis of the domestic institution. 
The Lord himself brought Eve to Adam ; and 
the twain, standing before Eden's matrimonial 
altar, reared beneath arching trees and bending 
blossoms, were joined by His Almighty hand in 
the indissoluble ties of holy wedlock. 

There was Love. "And Adam said, There- 
fore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife'' (v. 24.) 
Here is that fondness, devotion, and mutual 
clinging the one to the other, which is the 
blessed secret of wedded bliss. 
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There was Innocence.. No blight of sm had 
as yet marred the divine image, which shone in 
manly majesty on Adam's forehead and in win- 
ning womanly beauty on the brow of Eve. 
Not a shade stained the spodess purity of their 
bodies or souls. They knew no guile, and 
were conscious of no shame (v. 25). 

There was Industry. The garden must be 
"dressed and kept." Order and neatness 
reigned in Eden. And in these daily duties 
each bore a mutual share. On Adam lay the re- 
sponsibility, but Eve was his loving "help-meet," 
his willing adviser and assistant. 

Such was the home of Paradise ! On it lay 
the smile of happiness, over it rose the rainbow 
of peace, and around it stood the enclosure of 
the protection of God. 

Exquisite symbol of a Christian home, and of 
the pure and holy joys to be realized at the do- 
mestic fireside ! Sin, infirmity, and evil, indeed 
lie at the door, ready to break in upon that 
happy scene; and too often we open it with our 
own wanton hand and admit these murderers of 
wedded bliss. But everj^ home can be made, 
and should be, a Paradise, where the loving 
inmates walk hand in hand amid the flewery 
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paths of peace, with joy discharging their mu- 
tual tasks, and looking trustfully to the Father 
of all to guide life's pilgrim way. 

"Sweet is the smile of home; the mutual look 
Where hearts are of each other sure : 
Sweet all the joys that crowd the household nook. 
The haunt of all affections pure." 

Paradise, again, is a type of the future era of 
the Church, The Church of Christ has her times 
of trial and her seasons of darkness and gloom. 
Often the night is long and trying; but there 
breaks before her a light of promise. And by 
this she sees a coming golden age. The Church 
will have her blossoming, her Edenic era. 
Storms at last will spend their fury, and obstacles 
cease to embitter her path, when "the set time 
to favor her is come'' (Ps. cii. 13). 

Thus do we read; "For the Lord shall com- 
fort Zion, he will comfort all her waste places ; 
and he will make her wilderness like EdeUy and 
her desert like the garden of the Lord; joy and 
gladness shall be found therein, thanksgiving 
and the voice of melody." Is. li. 3. The pro- 
mise is very specific, and the idea none the less 
beautiful and comforting. With all the bless- 
ings and triumphs already marking the career 
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of the Church, yet how many waste places still 
remain; how many and formidable defects vex 
and distress her; and how many are the taunts 
that the ungodly can hurl at her blemishes! 
But in time these will all disappear. Her spots 
will be cleansed; her schisms will be healed; 
her faith will be one; her members will walk in 
unity and love; the trees of her glory and 
strength will flourish like "the cedars in the 
garden of God'' (Ezek. xxxi, 5); and her river 
of truth, like the river of Eden, after watering 
all her waste places and covering them with 
bloom, will issue thence and pour a four-fold 
gospel stream of life to the four quarters of the 
globe. 

A paradisaical era then is before the Church; 
a season of internal development and of out- 
ward progress; a blossoming of pure spiritual 
graces, and a flowering time of peace and good- 
will on earth, when God shall make her "A 
fountain of gardens, a well of living waters, and 
streams, from Lebanon" (Cant. iv. 15), — the 
life and joy of all mankind. * 

Paradise, once more, is a type of the heavenly 
Paradise. The analogy between the two, as set 
forth in the description of the one in Genesis, 
12 
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and the other in the Apocalypse, is readily 
traceable. As the Tree of Life stands in die 
midst of the garden of Eden, so are we told 
"of the Tree of Life, which is in the midst of 
the Paradise of God.'* (Rev. ii, 7.) As "the 
Tree of the Knowledge of good and evil," in the 
garden of Eden, brought death to him tasting 
its forbidden fruit; so, by contrast, the tasting 
of the heavenly tree shall remove this death* 
curse, for "the leaves of the tree are for the 
healing of the nations." (Rev. xxii, 2.) And as 
the beauteous river of Eden flowed through its 
enclosure, so **a pure river of water of life, clear 
as crystal, proceeds out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb." (Rev. xxii, i .) And so the 
"gold and bdellium and on)oc stones," (Gen. ii, 
12), enriching the boundaries of Eden, are 
bright foregleams of the glory of the celestial 
"city of pure gold, and garnished with all man- 
ner of precious stones." (Rev. xxi, 18, 19.) 

From early times, accordingly, the devout 
Hebrew saw in the garden of Eden an emblem 
of the heavenly paradise. Thus, "Let his soul 
be in Eden," and "Let him have his portion in 
Paradise,'' are forms of prayer wont to be used 
by pious Jews before the coming of Christ 
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And the Talmud frequendy applies the term 
Paradise to that immortal heaven to which the 
soul escapes on its release from the body. But 
inspiration directly affirms this analogy, when 
St. Paul tells us "that he was caught up into 
Paradise" (2 Cor. xii, 4), and when our Lord 
himself employs the same figure of expression, 
viz., "To-day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise.*' (Luke xxiii, 43.) 

Above all, then, do we see in the garden of 
Eden a type of the heavenly Paradise, the home 
of the saints, the garden of the Lord, the temple 
and city and land of the blessed. In its varied 
scenery pleasant to the eye, and in its fruits 
goodly to the taste, we have an emblem of that 
fadeless Edenic bloom which shall robe the 
heavenly heights, and of those joys of which 
the -celestial inhabitants shall ever taste, and 
yet never grow satiate. And as the Lord 
walked in the earthly Paradise, so in the 
heavenly "they shall see his face." (Rev. xxii, 
4.) And as love and peace and joy reigned in 
the bowers of Eden, which looked eastward 
toward the glorious orb of day, so will the soul, 
in the celestial Paradise, ever beholding "the 
Sun of Righteousness," drink the full cup of 
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rapture through the hours of a day never to 
set. 

" There the morn shall wake in gladness. 

And the noon the joy prolong ; 
There the daylight lives in fragrance. 

Mid the burst of holy song. 
There the bond is never severed ; 

Partings, claspings, sob, and moan. 
Midnight waking, twilight weeping. 

Heavy noontide, all arc done." — Bonar. 
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LECTURE XII. 

INSTITUTION And obligation of the sabbath. 

" Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the 
host of them. And on the seventh day God ended His work 
which He had made; and He rested on the seventh day from all 
His work which He had made. 

"And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; be- 
cause that in it He had rested from all his work which God 
created and made." Gen. ii. 1-3. 

WITH man, God reached the acme of his 
creative work. The universe now stood 
forth complete. The material habitation and its 
spiritual inhabitant, in their precise adaptations 
to each other, formed a beautifully perfect whole. 
The last touch had been given, there was nothing 
more to be added. And so, with the six days' 
activity, the creative tableau closes. 

Thereupon on the seventh day follows the 

REST OF JEHOVAH. 

"And on the seventh day God ended His work 
which He had made; and He rested on the 
seventh day from all His work which He had 
made.*' This "rest" of God is one of those pro- 

(257) 
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found Scripture truths not to be fully fathomed 
by human thought. But we can see that it is a 
resultant of the fact that God is a spirit, that He 
should both bring His work to an end and rest 
As a spirit He works toward an end, and hav- 
ing attained it, rests because His work is com- 
plete and there i^ nothing more to be added. 
Perfection is not to be improved upon. 

Nature, indeed, never rests; nature never is 
complete. From day to night, from night to 
day, swifter than a weaver's shuttle, nature 
never finds a beginning which is not an end, 
or an end which is not a beginning. It is, 
then, the announcement of Himself as spiritual 
and supernatural, when the Creator of the 
heavens and earth beholds His work that it is 
good, and rests in the completeness of what He 
has done; rests not because He is weary, but 
because His work is worthy of Him and needs 
no further repetition. "As a human artificer 
completes his work when he has brought it up 
to his ideal and ceases to work upon it, so, in 
an infinitely higher sense, God, having com- 
pleted the creation of the world, entered into 
the rest of His all-sufficient, eternal Being."* 

* Delitzsch on Pentateuch, vol. i, p. 68. 
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But this rest of Jehovah was also that of self- 
gratification. It was the pause of retrospect 
and pleasurable contemplation of His work. 
Having finished it, He ceased from activity and 
gazed with complacent delight upon its perfec- 
tion. And what an instance we see herein of 
our formation in the diyine image ! The work 
of man is not to be aimless, planless, or incom- 
plete. But it is to be ordered according to a 
purpose, to keep a definite end in view. And 
when that end is reached and completeness 
crowns the effort, how natural to pause and 
behold our achievement with delight. 

One of the sublimest passages in literature, 
thus, is the brief one at the close of the " De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,*' * in 
which the author describes his feelings at the 
completion of his life-long labor, which also was 
to secure for him earthly immortality. And 
every earnest man, every thoughtful worker, 
who has been engaged in some judicious work, 
and who has been building up some useful edi- 
fice, when, feeling that he has successfully com- 
pleted it, he pauses and takes an exultant re- 
trospect of his achievement, more or less fully 
repeats this rest of Jehovah. 

* Vol. vi, p. 542. 
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We are to bear in mind, however, that this 
rest was not absolute. It was only relative, 
i. e., rest from the particular work of creating; 
rest as contrasted with the active energy which 
had just been exercised. God now rests from 
making the world and its inhabitants out of 
nothing, but He does %not rest from upholding 
what He has made. Nature and her laws, the 
harmony and order of the universe, the food 
and sustenance of his creatures, He yet looks 
after. That is. He rests from creative, but not 
from Providential activity. 

THE SABBATH OF CREATION. 

"And God blessed the seventh day and sanc- 
tified it; because that in it He had rested from all 
His work which God created and made." Be- 
cause of His beatific rest, in the completion and 
perfection of the Creation, on the seventh day, 
God "blessed" {Barak) it and "sancified" {Kd- 
dash) it. The first of these terms means an out- 
pouring of divine favor and grace on the day, 
and the second is designed to draw a distinction 
between it and the six creative days. They are 
common and secular; it is pure, sacred, holy. 

And herein we find the germinal principle of 
the Sabbath, the original basis of its institution. 
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For while it is not hereby directly set apart as 
a day to be religiously kept by man, and while 
there is no specific command for its observance, 
yet there is here certainly a clear intimation of 
such a purpose. This is shown by two things : 
first, the rest of God upon it; and if the Crea- 
tor rests, so does man made in his likeness re- 
quire a day of rest ; and second, the act of 
blessing it and setting it apart. The day was a 
human measure of time, a period altogether 
pertaining to earth; and of what possible effect 
could its blessing be, except as related to the 
inhabitants of earth ? The sanctification of the 
Creation Sabbath, then, either meant nothing at 
all, or it meant that it was hallowed for the use 
of men. A mark was set upon it. The six 
days were working days ; but it was a hallowed 
day, a season of holy rest, in which God blessed 
man, and man blessed his Creator. 

And in this consecration, then, we find the 
institution and the universal and perpetual obli- 
gation of the Sabbath. That its institution and 
observance thus date from the creation are 
evident from a number of remarkable particu- 
lars : I . The existence of the septimand divi- 
sion of time, and an observance of some kind of 

13* 
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the seventh day, on the part of the heathen 
nations of antiquity. History shows that many 
peoples widely remote from each other, and in dif- 
ferent ages, and separated by customs, language* 
and barbarism or civilization, as . the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Romans, and Hindus, main- 
tained this distinction of the seventh day. Now 
it is the only reasonable inference to conclude 
that this uniform practice resulted from a widely 
disseminated tradition of this divine sanction 
given to it at the creation. 2. In the history of 
the Hebrews, we find them observing the day 
in the gathering of manna (Gen. xvi. 26). As 
this was before its particular institution in the 
Decalogue, its observance must have been 
based upon this, its original institution at- the 
Creation. 3. When the law was given at Sinai, 
the use of the word "Remember," in reference 
to the Sabbath, pointed back to a foregoing in- 
stitution, and implied an already existing obser- 
vance. •* Remember** presupposes an acquain- 
tance with the Sabbath. From the history of 
the creation that had been handed down." * 
4. In Ex. XX, II and xxxi, 17, the injunction to 
keep the Sabbath is direcdy declared to have 

* Delitzsck on Pgniateuch, p. 1 19. 
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its primary basis in this original institution, 
V. 13. ''For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, and rested the seventh day ; where- 
fore the Lord blessed the sabbath day and 
hallowed i^'' 

While, then, there is not found here any 
definite institution of the Sabbath, or any 
specific command for its observance, yet there is 
beyond all doubt disclosed the primordial root 
of the sanctity of the day. And in this feature 
we find a universal reason for its general and 
perpetual obligation; a reason that maintains 
its force over and above changing dispensations, 
and abides in force to the end of time. Subject 
to modifications, as befits the order of revela- 
tion and the occasions of the race, it may be, 
but its essential authority the creation Sabbath 
cannot lose to the end of time. * 

* " The Old Testament Sabbath — ^as commemorating the com- 
pletion of the great work of the Creation — was hallowed in the 
first place and for all men, by the typical act of God*s resting." 
Guericke's " Christian Antiquities,'' p. 123. 

"The Creation of the world closed with the Sabbath. If 
every seventh day was appointed for its observance in Israel, 
this corresponds with the constitution of human nature, in 
which the proportion of seven to one is founded." Luthardt's 
MorcU Truths of Christianity, pp. loi and 303. 

" The observance of a Sabbath, or day of religious rest, dates 
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THE JEWISH SABBATH. 

To the Israelites at Sinai, the Sabbath was first 
proclaimed as a definite institution. The gen- 
eral creation Sabbath here assumes a particular 
form. Inference now gives way to specific com- 
mandment. "Remember the Sabbath day," 
writes God with his finger on the table of stone, 
" to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, and 
do all thy work: But the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath of the Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: 
For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the 
Sabbath day and hallowed it.'* — Ex. xx. 8-1 1. 

Here we have a claim, a commandment, and 
its reason. God claims the Sabbath as his own : 

from creation, and is grounded upon it ; it therefore concerns 
all men." Wordsworth ; Holy Bible with Notes, p. 11. 

"The law that one day in seven shall be set apart for the 
service of God, has existed by Divine command, from the 
foundation of the world, and its obligation is a part of the orig- 
inal law of nature. It is of perpetual and universal obliga- 
tion'' C. P. Krauth, D. D., On Augsburg Confession, p. 82. 

So Chrysostom, Theodoret, and other of the Christian 
fathers, 
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"The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God/' it belongs to Him. And He com- 
mands positively its observance: "Keep it holy; 
in it thou shalt not do any work;" it is to be 
devoted to sacred uses. The reason follows : 
"For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth," i. e., it is to be kept as a memorial of the 
creation of the Universe. 

The purpose and design of the Sabbath are 
here primarily seen to be an imitation by man 
of the rest of God, and the hallowing of the day 
to the worship of the Almighty. 

The "work" from which man is here required 
to abstain, means toil with the purpose of gain. 
It is a Hebrew word nearly identical with our 
modern phrase, business. It denotes the "ces- 
sation of the ordinary traffic, of the purchase of 
merchandise, and the porterage of got)ds, of all 
that is implied in buying, selling, and getting 
gain." If God found it accordant with his di- 
vine perfections to rest after six days' labor, 
much more does man find it demanded by the 
necessities of his nature. This rest, then, was 
designed to promote the physical well-being 
of the race. 

The setting apart pf the Sabbath also as 
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God's day, as a season consecrated to thought 
and study on His perfections, and to His praise 
by the rites of public worship, was likewise 
designed to promote the interests of man's 
higher nature, his spiritual being. By turning 
away from things earthly and temporal, to 
things heavenly and eternal, his soul would 
bask in that spiritual sun, which would nurture 
within him the bud of grace, and cause it to 
burst into the flower of holiness. Thus, while 
the Sabbath day was nominally to be given by 
man to his Maker, it was really the Creator's 
noblest gift to his creature. 

This Sabbath was definitely Jewish. It was 
by minute specifications adapted to the nation 
and the age. It was framed to meet the fitness 
and needs of man in the early era of the race. 
Numerous individual precepts exemplified the 
general commandment. It was to be cele- 
brated by public rites in the tabernacle and 
later in the temple. The law was to be read 
and expounded to the congregation of the peo- 
ple. There was to be a special offering — the 
week-day offering being doubled on the Sab- 
bath. Cooking, baking, and even kindling a 
fire (not a necessity in the mild climate of Pal- 
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estine), were forbidden. There was to be no 
traveling or interchanging of visits, but all were 
to remain at home. (Ex. xvi. 29.) These reg- 
ulations, too, were to be enforced by the sharpest 
penalties. The violation of them was to be on 
pain of death — witness the stoning of the man 
caught at gathering sticks to kindle a fire on 
the Sabbath. (Num. xv. 33.) 

THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH OR LORD's DAY. 

Christ the Son of God came with authority to 
establish a new covenant which should displace 
the old. Not that there was by this means to 
be a moral retrogression; but its intent was a 
progress, a development, an advance to a 
higher plane both in revelation and in obe- 
dience. The new was to be a "better cove- 
nant'' (Heb. viii. 6) than that which it abro- 
gated. 

Is, then, the obligation to keep the Sabbath 
annulled or weakened by the Christian dispen- 
sation? 

To answer this interesting question, two 
classes of passages must be correlated. One is 
represented by Heb. vii. 18: "For there is 
verily a disannulling of the commandment 
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going before for the weakness and unprofita- 
bleness thereof" Here the abrogation of the 
Judaistic legal code is positively asserted. The 
other class of passages is represented by Gal. 
iv. 7: ** Wherefore thou art no more a servant, 
but a son.*' Here the purpose of the abroga- 
tion of the commandment is given, to wit, not 
that we should be relieved from obligation, but 
that instead of it being the enforced and techni- 
cal obedience of a "servant," it should be the 
free and loving offering of a "son." A son is 
exempted from the prescribed duties of a ser- 
vant. He is allowed larger liberty to exercise 
his independent judgment, but he is not in- 
tended to abuse that liberty by disobedience. 
But really far more than a servant is he to 
obey, to regard and to seek to do his father's 
will. In Rom. vii. 6, we find both these ideas 
conjoined: "But now we are delivered from the 
law, that being dead wherein we were held, 
that we should serve in newness of spirity and 
not in the oldness of the letter." 

From this it is clear, beyond question, that 
the Jewish Sabbath is dead, having passed away 
with the ceremonial system of which it is a part. 
But the moral force of the Sabbath, the uni- 
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versal principle upon which it was based in the 
creation, and more specifically defined in the 
Ten Commandments, at Sinai, viz., the obliga- 
tion to keep sacred to God one day in seven, 
remains. "The command to *keep holy the 
Sabbath,' stands in a code of which all the rest 
has confessedly a universal and perpetual obli- 
gation, and there is nothing in the nature of this 
command which indicates any narrower applica- 
tion or more limited authority than that which 
belongs to the others."* The specific Hebrew 
Sabbath has then passed away, but the generic 
principle upon which it was founded is not ab- 
rogated, and never will be. But illuminated 
by Jesus Christ, and transformed from letter to 
spirit by the Gospel, it is yet authoritative, and 
will be while God, man, and the creation, con- 
tinue. 

We do then have a Christian Sabbath. But it 
is by no means the Jewish Sabbath, but in many 
respects is its counterpart, and in some its con- 
trast. Our light, as to its true nature, is the 
practice of the primitive and Apostolic Church. 
Christ Himself observed the Jewish Sabbath, 
but indicated the impending change by declar- 

* President Seelye's Article, The Sabbath, Princeton Review. 
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ing: "The Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath." 
(Mark ii. 28.) He also ridiculed the casuistic 
Rabbinical traditions which had overgrown it, 
and the micrological technicalities with which 
its observance was enforced. He reproached 
the Pharisaical system respecting it, as straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel. He like- 
wise healed on the Sabbath, announcing the law: 
"Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the Sab- 
bath." (Matt. xii. 12.) And unfolding the true 
intent of the institution of this day, not to put a 
yoke of bondage or a burden of servitude, but 
to confer a benefit on the race, he afifijmed the 
great law that "The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.'* (Mark ii. 28.) 

In the light of these teachings of Christ, die 
early Christians resolved to change the day 
from Saturday, the seventh, to Sunday, the first 
day of the week. Thus they showed their in- 
dependence of legal obligation to keep it, and 
yet their belief that its observance was founded 
upon an eternal and universal principle of piety 
toward God, and of good to the race. 

Sunday, the Dies Solis of the Roman Calen- 
dar, dedicated to the worship of the sun, but 
sanctified by Christ's resurrection, was now to 
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become 4 v/^pa rod icvpi6v, the Lord's Day. Accord- 
ingly, we find the apostles meeting on this day 
(John XX. 19) ; the Holy Ghost outpoured on it at 
die Pentecostal feast, (Acts ii. i); the Lord's 
Supper observed upon it (Acts xx. 7) ; and St. 
John (Rev. i. 10) distinctly terming it "the 
Lord's day." The earliest Christian literature 
likewise bears testimony to its observance. 
TertuUian, for example, thus recognizes it: "Bus- 
iness is to be put off on this day, lest we give 
place to the devil." * So also Barnabas, f Ire- 
naeus, J and the Roman governor Pliny. § 

But particularly Justin Martyr gives an ac- 
count of its observance in an Apology or plea 
against persecution in behalf of the early Chris- 
tians, presented to the Roman emperor An- 
toninus Pius about 1 50 A. D. The statement 
is of such remarkable interest that we give it in 
full. It is as follows : 

" On the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the coun- 
try gather together in one place, and the mcmou^ of the apostles 
or the writings of the prophets are read ; then, when the reader 
has ceased, the president verbally instructs, and exhorts to the 
imitation of these good things. Then, when prayer is made, 
bread and wine and water are brought, and there is a distribu- 

* On Fasting, c. 14. \z, 15. 

X Adv, Hcer., 4, 16. { Ep. x. 97. 
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tion to each. And they who are well to do and willing give 
what each thinks fit ; and what is collected is used for the suc- 
cor of widows, or orphans, or the sick, or strangers, or those 
in prison. But Sunday is the day on which we all hold our 
common assembly, because it is the first day on which God, 
having wrought a change in the darkness and matter ^ made 
the world : and Jesus Christ our Saviour on the same day rose 
from the dead'' * 

The early Christian Church, then, kept a 
Sabbath, its observance by the second century 
being universal.f But it was widely discrim- 
inated from the Jewish Sabbath by the follow- 
ing marked particulars: i. The obligation to 
keep it was moral, not legal. 2. The manner 
of its keeping was, therefore, not to -be regu- 
lated by definite precept, but to be left to the 
exercise of individual liberty, enlightened by a 
Christian conscience. 3. No penalties of a 
statutory kind, or other than moral, were to be 
visited upon its non-observance. 4. The day 
and its name were changed. 5. The basis of 
its obligation was changed from a memorial of 
the primeval creation, to that of the new moral 
creation wrought by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. 6. It was to be rather a 
day of joy than a. Sabbath of Judaistic or Puri- 

* First Apology, chap. Ixvii. 

fGuericke's Christian Antiquities ^ p. 129. 
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tan sombreness and austerity. "All fasting 
enjoined at other times is strictly prohibited on 
the Sabbath/' writes Tertullian.* Kneeling in 
prayer, the custom on week-days, was displaced 
by standing, the attitude of joy and praise. 
"Sunday was distinguished as a day of joy, by 
being exempted from fasts, and by the circum- 
stance that prayer was performed on this day in 
a standing and not in a kneeling posture, as 
Christ, by His resurrection, had raised up fallen 
man again to heaven.*' f And a free and 
hearty spontaneousness characterized the re- 
ligious services of the day, and an unrestrained 
joyousness pervaded the feelings of all. 

Such is the Christian Sabbath — the Lord's 
Day. Its services are not to be the cold routine 
of a servant's enforced obedience, but the free 
offering of a son's voluntary love. Its authority 
is not the imperative of any technical statute, 
but the spontaneous dictum of the moral sense. 
Its observance is a " duty, even after the old 
covenant had been annulled, still recognized 
by the Church." J 

* De Cor. Mil., ciii. 

fNeander's '' History of the Christian Church,'\yo\, i, p. 295. 

X Guericke's Christian Antiquities, p. 123. 
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That the Lord's Day be hallowed is then an 
obligation resting upon a universal principle an- 
nounced at the creation, corroborated at Mt 
Sinai, sustained by the practice of the primitive 
Christians, and confirmed, as St Augustine ex- 
pressly affirms, by apostolic authority. * And 
can we then have for it any higher sanction ? 

THE SABBATH IN ACCORD WITH NATURE AND SCIENCE. 

The laws of physiology show that man needs 
his working days to be alternated by a day of 
rest. In every twenty-four hours his system, run 
down by exertion, requires to be refreshed by 
spending one-third of the day in sleep. And so, 
at longer intervals, after a number of days of 
toil, he needs a longer period for recuperation. 
He requires then a day in which his fatigued 
body shall be reinvigorated by rest and repose ; 
and in which his mind, harassed by the wear 
and tear of business, and fretted and out of tune 
by the stress of ordinary routine, shall be di- 

* Ep. ad Januar., liv. § i. 

So Dr. Krauth, on Augsburg Confession, p. 8i. ** The con- 
fessors maintained that the Jewish Sabbath is abrogated, but 
that so far as its ends and obligations were original and generic 
they are unchangeable, and that to meet these ends and obliga- 
tions M^ Christian Church through the Apostles had appointed 
the first day of the week as Lord's Day." 
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verted by a difference of occupation, and given 
a changed bent of thought and energy. 

This need, instead of diminishing, only grows 
the greater with advancing civilization, and with 
the greater tension of mind and body occa- 
sioned by the marvelous advances of invention, 
and the increasing intricacy of machinery, and 
the more complex and harassing nature of 
work and business in the present than in the 
past. And unless such reasonable rest and re- 
laxation are given the system, a prematurely 
mpaired constitution and an early death will be 
the inevitable penalty. 

Lord Macaulay thus eloquendy enforces 
these physiological reasons for observing the 
Sabbath: "The day is not lost. While industry 
is suspended — ^while the plough lies in the 
furrow — while the exchange is silent — while no 
smoke ascends from the factory — a process is 
going on, quite as important to the wealth of 
nations as any process which is performed on 
more busy days. Man, the machine of ma- 
chines — the machine compared with which all 
the contrivances of the Watts and Arkwrights 
are worthless — is repairing and winding up, so 
that he returns to his labors on the Monday 
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with clearer intellect, with livelier spirits, with 
renewed corporeal vigor."* 

But more especially does the social, moral, 
and religious nature of man require the Sab- 
bath. The weary soul needs it to repair its 
wasted energies and to re-trim its exhausted 
lamp. Business and toil give no opportunity 
for the nourishment and care of the heart and 
conscience. Ignorance, moral stupor, and the 
atrophy of all the finer sentiments of man's 
higher and immortal being, are the result of 
spending life in unremitting toil and drudgery. 
But the return of this holy day is a break in 
this plodding routine, in which the spirit, di- 
rected to thoughts of God, righteousness and 
eternity, regains its moral tone and elasticity, 
and gives due prominence to the world to come, 
and to its future eternal state. 

How beautiful, then, this day — interjected 
amid earthly noises, distractions and cares, — 
on which peace, and love, and purity, breathe 
their benedictions upon the soul, and the smile 
of God hallows all nature, as the worshipper 
goes to the sanctuary to behold on wings of 
faith the opened doors of heaven ! 

♦ speech in Parliament on the Ten Hours Bill. 
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"O, wdcotoe to the wearied earth 

The Sabbath resting comes, 
Gathering the sons of toil and care 

Back to their peaceful homes ; 
And, Hke a portal to the skies. 

Opens the house of God, 
Where all who seek may come and learn 

The way the Saviour trod.** 

This universal fitness of the Sabbath for a uni- 
versed need, is fully admitted and affirmed by 
scientists. And this admission, despite all their 
ingenious efforts to escape the conclusion, is an 
involuntary tribute to the inspiration of the 
Mosaic act:ount of the creation. So forcible 
have they felt this testimony to be, that they 
have sought to explain the institution of the 
Sabbath as the result of inquiries into thfe 
prime properties of numbers; or of observa- 
tions on the lunar phases; or as some gift of 
magnetic vision which discovered primitive arts, 
developed language, and created systems of 
wisdom and philosophy. 

Observe the tribute which the French skeptic 
ProudhOn^thus pays to the Sabbath: "What 
statistician could have first discovered that the 
period of labor ought to be to the period of 
rest in the ratio of six to one? Moses, then, 
13 
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having to regulate in a nation the labor and the 
days, the toils of the body and the exercises of 
the soul, the interests of hygiene and of morals, 
political economy and personal subsistence, had 
recourse to a science of numbers, to a transcen- 
dental harmony, which embraced all space, du- 
ration, movements, spirits, bodies, the sacred 
and the profane. The certainty of the science 
is demonstrated by the result. Diminish the 
week by a single day, the labor is insufficient 
relatively to the repose; augment it in the same 
quantity, it becomes excessive."* f 

How paradoxical are the positions to which 
scientific opponents of revelation thus find them- 
selves driven ! While contending that man has 
been evolved from the lowest animal forms of 
life to the highest human type, yet to escape 
from incontrovertible historic facts, and to ac- 
count for the existence from immemorial ages 
of the wisest institutions without acknowledging 
the intervention of a Creator, they are forced to 
assume for man in his earliest historic stage a 
degree of wisdom, and a height of ^:ulture, in- 
comparably in advance of what he possesses 
when now he stands in the "foremost rank and 
* De la Celebration du Ditnanchet p. 67. 
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files of time." In other instances, they have 
resorted to experiments to thwart this sab- 
batic law of divine wisdom, but in vain. In- 
fidel France thus once resorted to a device for 
escaping the Scriptural Sabbath by appointing 
every tenth day as one of rest, but found itself 
necessitated by inexorable natural reasons to 
return to the ancient mode. 

The great philosopher, Humboldt, bears this 
remarkable testimony in regard to this experi- 
ment: "1 was in Paris during the period of the 
revolution, when this institution was subordin- 
ated to the dry and wooden decimal system. 
The tenth day was that which we were to call a 
Sunday, and all ordinary occupations were to 
be carried on for nine days. When it was 
found that this was evidently far too long, sev- 
eral kept the Sunday as well, so far as the laws 
would allow, and then there was too much 
leisure. Thus we ever oscillate between two 
extremes, when we leave the appointed medium. 
I am convinced that the six days is just the 
right measure.''* 

Nature and science, then, join to attest the 
necessity and the perfection of the institution of 

* Brief e an eine Freunden, 5 edit., p. 282. 
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the Sabbath. One^ more our sacred voltfift^ 
has so perfectly anticipated aU the conclusions 
of philosophy, and discoveries of human wisdom, 
that improvement upon it is fotmd impossible. 
And here, again, every finger of testimony 
point* to inspiration. The SabtaA is no hu- 
man invention, no outgrowth of slowly evolving 
needs of mankind, but it dates frcwn the creation, 
and was part of man's outfit when placed by 
God in the temple of the universe. The holy 
day of rest and worship was instituted by the 
Creator, and is altogether of divine origin — the 
outcome alone of His wisdom and beneficence 
to mankind. Here, again, the Book of God's 
Works, and the Book of God's Word are in 
fullest accord. 

THE MODERN AND AMERICAN SUNDAY. 

From the creation to Sinai, from Sinai to the 
Resurrection morning, and from the early 
Church to the modem times, this institution 
of the Sabbath has floated down the tide of his- 
tory, escaping all the rocks of destruction, until 
we to-day have it as one of the most precious 
heritages of our Christian civilization* Sunday, 
or the Lord's Day, is more or less devoudy 
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ob^ryed by all the nations of Europe Md 
America, 

And yet, in a special sense, Ae modern Sun» 
day may be called an American institution. 
The day after the arrival of the Mayflower was 
Sunday, and was kept with religious services by 
the Pilgrim fathers. Arid this incident seems 
to have prefigured the sanctity in which it was 
to be held upon American soil. The French 
political economist, De Tocqueville, in his book, 
Democracy in America, wrote: "Nothing strikes 
a foreigner on his arrival in America more 
forcibly than the regard paid to the Sabbath.'* 

Under the austere notions of the Puritans it 
indeed ran to harsh extremes, and was more 
Judaistic than Christian in character. And, as 
is the tendency with all ascetical views of re- 
ligion and the Bible, its observance degenerated 
into 2^ literal, technical exactitude, while its 
free and loving spirit was largely lost. Tlie re- 
sult was to make it a morose and unwelcome 
day; and to beget on the part of some a Pharisaic 
pretense of sanctity, while its severe restrictions 
dampened the joyous temper of childhood, and 
led the young often to regard it with prejudice, 
or even hostility. Still the harshness of the Pur- 
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itan Sunday is sometimes exaggerated; and 
while the system had its undoubted evils, they 
were by no means as great as the other extreme 
of irreverent license. 

Taken altogether, the American Sunday is 
more properly and devoudy kept than any other 
in the world. Labor ceases and there is rest. 
The factories are silent; the stores are closed; 
the gold exchange turmoil is stilled; the busi- 
ness streets are deserted; workmen and shop 
boys and girls, released from toil, enjoy their 
quiet homes; and the wheels of worldly busi- 
ness pause. Church-going is well nigh univer- 
sal. On every side churches are open, Sunday- 
schools are filled with children learning of truth 
and heaven, and mission work is actively prose- 
cuted among the poorer classes. It is calcu- 
lated that whereas in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
only four per cent of the population attend 
church; in New York City the ratio is at least 
twenty per cent. 

On Monday morning how marked the change ! 
The sacred day of rest is over. "Fires are 
ablaze in the furnaces, the steam presses in the 
boilers, the wheels are plunging swiftly round^ 
and the vast machinery of the busiest of peo- 
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pies is in motion for another six days." Such 
is the typical American Sunday. Sadly enough 
must it be owned that there are dark rifts of 
shadow through this sunshine. But let us trust 
that this precious legacy of our forefathers may 
neither be lost nor impaired, and that through 
all coming time the benediction of this Jioly day 
of rest and worship may not cease to smile upon 
our beloved land. 

And then, instead of incurring those dreadful 
national judgments denounced by Jehovah upon 
Sabbath-breaking, this blessed promise, so re- 
markably illustrated in the varying fortunes of 
the chosen nation, will be fulfilled in our history 
as a people: 

"If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my holy day; and 
call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable; and shalt honor Him, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking thine own words; 

"Then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; 
and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places 
of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy father: for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken ity (Isaiah Iviii. 13, 14.) 
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SJJNDAV ANP TftE S^^TEl ^UI^PAY JL,AWS. 

The Amjerican government rejects' lii^ unioa 
of Church and State. It by ao means follows, 
however, as claimed by some, thgit the state is 
tp regard religion with absplute indififer^nee, or, 
wh^t this amounts to, that we are to have a 
godless state. That diere is a bond of moral 
union between Church and state is quite unde- 
niable. God, who is the author of both, ha3 
made them by ^ natural necessity to stand in 
closest relation. Even the pagan Cicero de- 
clares that religion is the "chief prop of the 
state." And accordingly the Romans had a 
i?ational religion and upheld the public worship 
of the Divinity by legal enactment 

Our Lord in his fa^nous apothegm (Matt. 
xxii, 41), defined their mutual relations, and St 
Paul delineates their reciprocal spheres of juris- 
diction in a aia^teriy manner. (Rom. xiii.) A 
Christian state could not exist without the moral 
support contributed by the religious convictions 
of die people ; and certainly there must bie re- 
ciprocal! obligations on the part of the state t» 
protect, at least in some general w^lty, that re- 
ligion aad worship which are the chief pillars of 
its own existence. ''*The state does service to 
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the Chwrch by placing it under the protection of 
its law5, and thus rendering the safe and peace- 
able fulfillment of its office possible: the Church 
does service to the state by improving and ele- 
vating the minds of its members, and thus giv- 
ing them moral power and alacrity righdy to 
fulfill their political duties/' * We must have a 
care lest we allow political demagogues, under 
cover of our governmental theory, utterly to 
divorce religion and the state, to the ruin of 
both. 

Stahl, in his famous Treatise on the Christian 
State (p. 20), well asserts that "but one objec- 
tion can be made to the Christian state, and 
that is by denying Christianity itself/' The 
governments of the Christian nations of the 
, earth are Christian in fact, if not in name; and 
thence ensues the duty of state legislation for 
the protection of religious institutions and wor- 
ship. 

History shows that the state in all times and 
lands has recognized this obligation. The As- 
syrians had laws for the observance of their 
Sabbath, and the Romans likewise sustained 
the seventh day by legal sanction. The celer 

♦ The St<^U and ChrUtimity, Luthardt's Moral Truths, p. 176. 
13* 
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brated edict of Constantine, the first Christian 
emperor, dated 321 A. D., "required that all 
who were engaged in the arts should cease on 
the venerable Sunday." The emperor T^ieo- 
dosius, in 386, A. D., prohibited transactions of 
business, shows, and spectacles, on the Lord's 
day. England, for a thousand years, has en- 
acted laws, more or less rigid, to maintain the 
sanctity of Sunday. And even when, in France, 
the Christian Sunday was supplanted by the 
decimal division of time, the public offices, 
schools and workshops were closed by the in- 
fidel laws on the tenth day. 

That our Christian United States, then, 
should give legal sanction to this day, is but 
in keeping with the universal tenor of history, 
and the general practice of mankind. The early 
laws of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Georgia, 
South Carolina and Virginia, accordingly, even 
made obligatory upon the citizen attendance 
at church. This, of course, was an extreme of 
Puritanic intolerance. But our highest Ameri- 
can courts have repeatedly affirmed the consti- 
tutionality of Sunday laws on the grounds: 
I. Of the natural necessity of one day's rest in 
seven. 2. Of the right of public worship to be 
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free from disturbance. 3. Of the respect due 
to religion in general. And 4, Of the necessity 
to the state of that morality and intelligence 
inculcated by religion, and without which free 
institutions cannot exist. 

The Sunday laws in the various states are 
more or less stringent. They suspend ordi- 
nary traffic and turmoil. They forbid noise or 
interference with the quiet of the worshippers 
attending service in the various churches. But 
they restrict no one's freedom. No individual 
is compelled to keep the day in any particular 
manner. These laws excite the bitterest en- 
mity of free-thinkers and infidels, but are too 
strongly intrenched, we think, in the nature of 
government to be overthrown. But as experi- 
ence shows that all laws are inoperative unless 
sustained by popular sentiment, so if our citi- 
zens grow indifferent to the pious observance 
of Lord's Day, the more and more will our laws 
become an impotent statute book — a mere 
piece of parchment — a, dead letter. 

SUNDAY AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 

One of the pleas most forcibly urged in favor 
of larger license on Sundays, is that it would be 
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in the interest pf tfie working jcja^ses. ft is §&id 
that a^ Sunday is the only dj^y on which they 
hpiye leisure, therefore libraries, museums, art 
galleries, etc., should be open, to afford them ^fi 
opportunity for pleasure and culture. While this 
sounds platisiblje, it is really but the artful pre- 
text of the enemies of the laboring man to take 
from hini his Sunday, por, if these places w§rf 
kept ppen, it would require the work of a large 
number of employes, ^nd these would of course 
h^vp to lose their Sunday, and be oppress(e4 for 
the mere pleasure of the others. But this, top, 
would only be the beginning. One step wpqld 
lead to another. The opening of one class pf 
places would soon be followed by the openipg 
of others. A^d on this and that excuse of n^T 
cessity or pleasure, various businesses woi4l4, 
step by step, be resumed, until Sunday would 
haye virtually disappeared. And wh^t then 
wpyld the working jnan have gained? Only 
thi^, that he would have to labor seven days in- 
stead of six, and that, in all probability, for the 
very same wages. John Stuart Mill, one of the 
shrewdest political economists, states as the re- 
sult pf his inqyiries, that " Operatives are per- 
fectly rjgl^t iji thiiiking that if aU worj5:e4 po 
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Sunday, seyen 4ay§' work would have to be 
given for si;^ days' w^^ges/' And how disa^r 
trous to the poor man, both physically and 
morally, would this result be I The locomotive 
engineers of the N, Y. Central R. R., in a r^r 
cenf petition to the Directors against Sunday 
railway worjc, pathetically declare that "this 
never-ending toil ruins our health, and makes 
us prematurely old men." Never was more 
telling truth uttered in fewer words than in this 
eloquent outcry of overtaxed nature. And it is 
ju^t tp this groaning and oppressed condition 
that all classes of laboring people will find them-r 
selves reduced, should this movement in behalf 
of Sunday opening succeed. It is even exceed- 
ingly doubtful if libraries and art galleries would 
be patronized by the working classes, who would 
much more probably be snared into dens of vice 
and intemperance, where they would lose both 
their hard-earned wages and their steady charr 
acter. So that the end would be, that the laborr 
ing man had gained nothing, while he had lost 
everything — particularly his Sunday. 

And to whom is Sunday such an absolute ne- 
cessity, and such a priceless boon, as to the sons 
and daughters of toil? Qft^ji oppressed by QX- 
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cessive hours during the week, they must have 
a day of rest, if an unremitting drudgery is not 
prematurely to end their lives. With no leisure 
during the week, Sunday is almost their only op- 
portunity to cultivate their hearts, and to attend 
to their eternal interests. Let the working 
classes then turn a deaf ear to the miserable 
demagogues who would lead them to so suicidal 
an act as the destruction of their only day of 
rest. We hear large boasts in our time that the 
working people are being divorced from the 
Church. We believe it to be only very partially 
true. No greater mistake could they make 
than this. Christ and the gospel and religious 
agencies have ever been on the side of the poor, 
toiling masses. And in no single respect are 
the interests of the workingman more closely 
identified with the Church than just on this ques- 
tion of Sunday observance — than in this great 
battle which the Church is waging to keep grasp- 
ing monopolies and soulless corporations from 
encroaching upon the poor man's Sunday, and 
thereby enslaving his body, making serfs of his 
wife and children, and depriving him and them^ 
of the needful means for culturing their hearts 
and saving their inunortal souls. 
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THE DANGERS OF SUNDAY DESECRATION. 

A feature of our time is the advance of Sun- 
day desecration. On every side we hear the 
sounds of this movement and the steady for- 
ward tread of the columns of the invaders. 
Museums, art galleries, libraries, and places of 
public amusement, saloons, etc., are to be thrown 
open. All the holy safeguards of the day of 
God are to be cast aside, and traffic and license 
and sacrilege are to riot on its sacred hours. 
The menace to our free institutions in all this is 
not to be disguised. 

Some of the greatest living statesmen have 
sounded the warning. Says Gladstone, in a 
recent speech in Parliament against the opening 
of Sunday museums: "The religious observance 
of Sunday is a main prop of the religious char- 
acter of the country. From a moral, social and 
political point of view, the observance of Sun- 
day is a duty of absolute consequence.*' And 
that champion of human rights, John Bright, 
thus supports him: "The stability and character 
of our country, and the advance of our race, de- 
pend very largely on the mode in which the 
sacred day of rest is observed." 

In a democracy, like ours, where power is 
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lodged in the hands of the masses, and where 
all depends on their intelligence and piety, the 
ovierthrow of the Lord's Day, with the rnoraj 
checks and restraints it imposes, would, more 
than in any other form of government, lead to 
the utter destruction of our free institutions, and 
usher in the frightful reign of riot and anarchy. 
"God is as necessary as liberty to the French 
people," exclaimed Mirabeau, And so every 
patriotic American should be aroused to the 
importance of this conflict. The Sunday ques- 
tion is imminent : it is the burning question of 
the time. With no Sunday, with no religious 
instruction and training, with no fear of God, 
there can neither be law, government, safety nor 
prosperity to the nations of the earth. 

We do not ask that the day shall be observed 
with Puritanic legalism and severity. Nor do 
we say that all should keep it precisely alike, 
for we do not think that the same rigid rule 
holds for all. Our varying circumstances and 
privileges during the week, must largely regur 
late our method of keeping it. To one confined 
all the week in dark, unhealthy, almost nause- 
ous rooms and places of work, a walk in the 
^eld^, a communion with nature, a breath of 
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heaveH'§ pure air, aad a sight of the glorious 
sunshine, may be a necessity. Bijt the allow- 
ance whifch to oi>e might be 3. rightful liberty, 
to another altogether differently situated migjit 
be wanton sacrilege. 

But whaf Aye (iQ depiand is, that the day be 
hallowed according to God's command, That 
a sabbatic calm of body and soul conie in with 
its sacred hours. That it be devoted to piou^ 
exercises, to holy deeds, and to the pyblic wor- 
ship of the Creator, in His sanctuary. That it 
be made the sacred and beauteous highway, on 
which peoples and families, parents and chil- 
dren, masters and servants, turn their steps to- 
ward heaven. And that old and young, one 
and all, 

"When through the peaceful parish swells 
The music of the Sabbath bells, 
Duly tread the sacred road 
Which lieads them to the house of God ; 
The blessing of the Lamb is there, 
For * God is in the midst of her.' '* 

And what we demand further, and with no less 
emphasis, is, that the /eg'o/ sanctions of the Lord's 
Day be maintained. That the laws against 
work, and traffic, and noisy revelry, be stricdy 
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enforced. That the clamors of infidels, Social- 
ists and reckless agitators against Sunday, be 
unheeded. And that this holy day be not dese- 
crated to the service of Satan and the further- 
ance of vice, but that it be hallowed according 
to its true intent, so as to make it what Emer- 
son so beautifully describes it, viz.: "Christian- 
ity has given us the Sabbath, the jubilee of the 
whole world; whose light dawns welcome alike 
into the closet of the philosopher, into the garret 
of toil, and into the prison-cells, and everywhere 
suggests, even to the vile, the dignity of man's 
spiritual being.** 

Finally, the Sabbath is a 

TYPE OF THE ETERNAL SABBATH. 

The Christian fathers call attention to the 
fact that whereas of the six days of creation the 
formula is always used: "And the evening and 
the morning were th^Jirst day," and so on, this 
phrase is omitted, with respect to the seventh 
day. Thus says St. Augustine: "The seventh 
day was without evening and had no sunset, be- 
cause Thou hast sanctified it to an eternal con- 
tinuance.*'* According to this conception, man 

♦DeGen., iv. i8. 
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was designed to live on a perpetual Sabbath. 
His whole being was to be spent amid the 
peace and blessedness of the perfect work and 
beatific rest of God. "And this day of rest of 
the new created world, which the forefathers of 
our race observed in Paradise as long as they 
continued in a state of innocence and lived in 
blessed peace with their Creator, was the begin- 
ning and type of the rest to which the creation, 
after it had fallen from God through sin, re- 
ceived a promise that it should once more be 
restored through redemption, at its final con- 
summation."* 

St. Paul, accordingly, points to this eternal 
Sabbath in the passage: "There remaineth 
therefore a rest (Sabbatism) to the people of 
God." As then the Sabbath or Lord's Day has 
a retrospective character, pointing back to the 
blessed rest of creation, so it has also a pro- 
phetic character, pointing forward to the bliss- 
ful rest of eternity. "Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord, for they rest from their 
labors." (Rev. xiv. 13.) On each Lord's Day 
then, as its smile of peace greets our souls, and 
as earthly noises and discord cease to jar our 

* Delitzsch on Pentateuch, vol. i, page 70. 
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spirits, we should turn backward in thought to the 
rest o( the creation Sabbath, to the new moral 
creation of Christ's resurrection morningj and 
forward in anticipation to the eternal Sabbath 
of God's people in the heavenly land and temple. 
When that long looked for Sabbath dawos 
upon pian, then will he "rest" from toil and sia 
and ^re — dire evils of the fall; then will h^^ 
"rest" from the changes and uncertainty of time; 
then wilj he "rest" from conflict, discord and 
strife; then will he "rest" from sorrow, trouble, 
and tegirs; then will he "rest" from unsatisfied 
yearnings, and from incomplete endeavors; and 
in a perfect activity, a spotless holiness, and a 
fulness of joy, he will bask in the light of the 
eternal Sabbath, a day without evening or sun- 
set. It is in this type of the perfect rest of 
eternity that the Sabbath, so blessed in itself, 
finds its deepest meaning, its most hallowed 
sweetness, and its richest crown and glory. 

" The Sundays of man's life. 

Threaded together on Time's string, 

Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal, glorious King. 

On Sunday heaven's gate stands ope ; 

Blessings are plentiful and rife, 

More plentiful than hope." 
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THE FALL — ^THE MORAL CATASTROPHE OF 
CREATION. 

"And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to 
make one wise, she took of the friiit thereof, and did eat, and 
gaye also imto^ her husband with her ; and he did eat. And 
the eyes of them both were opened." Gen. iii. 6, 7. 

WHAT an event is that which is here re- 
corded ! It is one to which the universe 
may well listen with bated breath. What a 
startling contrast to the scenes with which rev- 
elation opened ! The first page is all brightness, 
and purity, and beauty; this second one is all 
marred, blurred, and blotted. The first tells of 
creation ; this of demolition. The first depicts 
the origin of good; this recites the origin of evil. 
The opening sentence of inspiration describes 
the wondrous birth of life ; the second tells the 
awful tale of the entrance of death into the 
world. The first chapter of Genesis paints the 
lovely scene of innocence; this sketches the 
hideous form of sin and shame. The beginning 

(297) 
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of the Bible sings the sweet strain of flowery 
Eden's joys; here already sighs the melancholy 
dirge of pain, sorrow, misery, and ruin. 

In short, the first page of revelation shows us 
the formative work of God ; the second the de- 
facing work of the Devil. It is a startling fact 
how suddenly this terrible change occurred. 
Barely have the two opening chapters closed, 
and is the account of the creation ended, until, 
in this third chapter, follows the narrative of the 
fall. 

In their eagerness to divest the Bible of every 
miraculous and remarkable feature, the ration- 
alistic party select as a particular target for 
their destructive criticism this narrative. Ac- 
cording to their representations it is an instruc-- 
tive allegory, or even no more than a "pleasing 
fable.*' They will have it at best to be entirely 
figurative, with no pretense even to historical 
reality. On what grounds, indeed, except such 
as would invalidate all the historical portions of 
Scripture, does not appear. 

The account is related with every air of his- 
torical reality ; the details, as in keeping with the 
great importance of the events, are minutely set 
forth; the personal names of the leading actors 
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are given ; and the identical words of the speak- 
ers are recorded. Moreover, the frequent ref- 
erences made to it in the following Scriptures 
of the Old and the New Testaments, show that 
both inspired Jewish and Christian writers re- 
garded it in no allegorical light, but as a literal 
historical account, a sober record of facts. That 
one of the actors assumed a disguise was neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of his design, and 
serves to strengthen the probability of the real- 
ity of the occurrences, except to those who reject 
everything miraculous in revelation, which is the 
same as rejecting all possibility of a revelation. 
We have here then a simple, veritable history 
of that darkest and strangest of all problems, the 

ORIGIN OF EVIL. 

The existence of physical and moral evil, with 
their nameless attendant woes, all ages and races 
have been compelled to admit. But while the 
fact was self-evident, the cause was wrapped in 
mystery. Could God consistendy with His na- 
ture be the cause of evil? And if He was not its 
cause, whence did it come? The ancients in their 
efforts for a satisfactory explanation, were driven 
to the hypothesis of dual powers — a God of good 
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atid k God of evil, a ^irit of light 2Lhd at spirit of 
darkness— ^engaged in deadly stfWggle fot ih6 
ftiastety on tfie stage of oirr world. 

But her^ we have thef mystery soIve<J, and tfee 
difficiilt feicts expkirted. God is Wot in any 
sense the author of evil. He has ho catisail fela- 
tiori whatever to its origin. He creates th^ 
world and man good, and holy, and pure. He 
forbids sin, and sets his eternal edict athwart 
the way of its entrance. But He will not de- 
stroy the freedom of flie will — which Would 
arifiouM to the destruction of the noblest moral 
faculty of His creation — to prevent it. And, tak- 
ing advantage of this liberty, evil originated in 
the voluntary action of a spirit Who had been 
created holy and powerful; and by like volun- 
tary acquiescence on the part of human beings, 
it found entrance into the ^arth. Such is the 
explanation of this ve:^ed question which is 
given in the book of Genesis, and which is in- 
tended to be set forth by the history of the fall. 
And to the unprejudiced reader, there is ho nar- 
rative more logical and consequential a^ related 
to cause and effect, or more breathless in inter- 
est, or more Worthy the hand of inspiration, ih 
the whole Bible. 
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How long Adam and Eve enjoyed the inno 
cence and happiness of Paradise we cannot tell ; 
but every circumstance leads to the inference 
that it was for a very short time. So soon was 
the bright morning of our world's history over- 
cast with that dismal shade which hangs shud- 
dering over it still, and will to the end of time. 

Men may surmise and speculate as they will 
as to the cause of this present universal evil 
and misery — :in this chapter^ given the only 
satisfactory explanation of tlB^oblem, the only 
reliable account of the catastrophe. And while 
the story is replete indeed with a melancholy 
interest, none that we can possibly study is so 
rich in moral value, and imbued with such deep 
wisdom, and freighted with such priceless cau- 
tions for the judicious guidance of life. 

The sacred narrative first introduces us to 

THE TEMPTATION. 

It begins thus: "Now the serpent was more sub- 
tile than any beast of the field which the Lord 
God had made." The ''Serpent'' then was the 
prime agent in the introduction of evil. With 
him begins the sad history; in his breast glow 
the first sparks of the subsequent woeful flame. 
A remarkable concurrence is here noted with 
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heathen mythological accounts. Thus in the 
system of Zoroaster it is related that Ahriman, 
the chief of wicked spirits, seduced the first 
human beings to sin by putting on the form of 
a serpent. And says the antiquarian scholar, 
Van Bohlen: "Almost all the Asiatic nations 
represent the serpent as a wicked being who 
has brought evil into the world.''* This wide- 
spread belief, and the well known heathen wor- 
ship of the serpent in order to propitiate his 
enmity, are uJlH^btedly traditions gathered 
from this account in Genesis, and accordingly 
are valuable confirmations of the Biblical record. 
But was this serpent merely a dumb beast? 
No! this was Satan in disguise. This fact is 
indeed nowhere specifically stated in Scripture. 
But it is repeatedly assumed and implied. 
When Jesus, evidently having this act of de- 
ception in mind, calls him " the father of lies, 
and a murderer from the beginning" (John 
viii. 44), and when St. Paul speaks of his power 
to transform himself into other shapes as he 
does here ; and particularly when in the Apoc- 
alypse he is termed "that old Serpent, called the 
devil," (Rev. xii. 9), there can be no doubt that 
* Indien, i, p. 248. 
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it is Satan who here disguises himself and em- 
ploys the serpent as his agent. 

Either anterior to the creation or about this 
time he had fallen himself, and now he seeks to 
bring the human race down with him. It is 
significant, too, that he approached not Adam 
direcdy, but Eve, just as he afterwards sought 
to entrap Job through his wife. This he did 
because woman is the weaker, and has less 
strength of will to resist, and is more easily in- 
fluenced than the more determined man. The 
will is not with woman, as with man, the ruling 
faculty. Artfully, therefore, he plies her with 
the question, "Yea! hath God said. Ye shall 
not eat of every tree of the garden?'' (v. i.) 
This was untrue, and Eve corrects him by re- 
plying that they are permitted to eat of every 
tree, excepting only the one in the midst of the 
garden, but of that " God hath said. Ye shall not 
eat of it lest ye die.'* (v. 3.) To this the ser- 
pent makes the false and cunning answer: "Ye 
shall not surely die. For God doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.'' (vs. 4-5.) Very subtle was 
this answer. For it was an appeal to Eve's 
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vanity, and was coupled with a half-truth, for 
their eyes were really opened by the act. 

And yet why did not Eve start back in horror 
at the proposition ? The serpent was now un- 
masked; she knows that no dumb beast could 
thus speak; she may well suspect that this is 
the stratagem of a wicked spirit. And he has 
dared to charge her holy Maker with falsehood, 
and to ask her to sin against His law and good- 
ness! Would we not think that she would hurl 
back the daring suggestion with scorn from her 
pure bosom? But doubt, that stealthy author of 
all evil, that moment creeps into her soul, and 
sin then and there is conceived. 

Was it right for God to except this tree and 
ordain this temptation? Did He not thereby 
Himself prepare the very opportunity for Adam 
and Eve to fall into sin? This is the way many 
argue to solace their consciences now, pleading 
the force of their temptations, as if they were 
too strong to be overcome. We answer that 
the temptation was undoubtedly right and good, 
because moral probation was essential to marls 
spiritual development. There can be no exer- 
cise of free-will, where there is no power of 
choice between right and wrong. The animals 
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were not tempted, and did not fall, but neither 
^Iso did they wear God's image, nor could they 
grow in moral excellency. Unless we are to 
remain forever spiritual babes, or to be mere 
machines, we must be tempted; our moral powers 
must be tried; our spiritual manhood must be 
proved and developed by exercise. It is 
enough that God, as He had done to our first 
parents, forewarns us of the temptation, so that 
we may be ready and armed against it And 
as here He had given them dominion over the 
beasts of the field, so that they should not have 
succumbed to the serpent's subtlety, so does 
He tempt no living soul above what he is able. 
But we are all stronger than our temptations 
are, if we only stoutly resist the old deceiver, 
and use the means of victory which God has 
placed in our hands. 

THE FALL. 

Eve has not the moral courage to repel the 
tempter, as Christ later did; but she has en- 
tered into parley with him, and his last subde 
reply seems to have decided her. For a mo- 
ment, perchance, she stands shuddering over 
the verge of that awful precipice in which she 
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is about tx> plunge herself and all her unhappy 
posterity, and dien she does the fatal deed. 
**And when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to niake one 
wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, 
and gave also unto her husband with her; and 
he did eat. And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked' 
(vs. 6 and 7). 

j Thus was committed the first sin ; thus was 

/admitted into our world that baleful spectre 

/which has turned all human history into a trag- 

Cedy. Thus did Satan so beguile the mother of 

all living, that 

** Her rash hand, in evil hour 
Forth-reaching to the fruit, Eve plucked, she ate ! 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat, 
Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost." 

This fall of our first parents, like all sin, was 
utterly without excuse. Yet in their case were 
various circumstances which made their guilt 
specially inexcusable. They had in the garden 
of Eden, and in their lordship of die animal 
world, and in their love of each other, every 
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happiness and gratification that the human 
heart could lawfully desire. Moreover, as they 
were as yet unfallen and perfectly pure, their 
power to resist temptation was unmarred and 
complete. Besides, their discernment was clear, 
and their relation and intercourse with God 
were so direct and personal, and the prohibi- 
tion was so distinct and well understood, and 
the penalty threatened was so positive and 
dreadful, that their conduct was without the 
shadow of extenuation. 

Surrounded with a Paradise of delights, and 
with every possible motive not to violate the 
precept, their mutual act was the preference of 
a trifling gratification to the will of the supreme 
Lord of the Universe; it was an implied denial 
of God's veracity; it evinced flagrant ingrati- 
tude; it displayed contemptuous disregard of 
consequences; and it was cruelly selfish, inas- 
much as it overlooked the results upon their 
posterity through all generations. In short, it 
was sin, and as such utterly odious, flagrant, and 
without excuse. 

The moment the fruit was tasted, its effects 
were felt. Some think, therefore, that a nox- 
ious power lay in the fruit, which at once poi- 
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soned their bodies and souls. However that 
might have been, their eyes, as the serpent pre- 
dicted, were opened, and they knew that they 
were naked in body, and that they were guilty 
and uncovered in soul. That is, they had lost 
that "blessed blindness," the ignorance of inno- 
cence — they were despoiled of that bright robe 
of original righteousness and childlike innocency, 
with which God had clothed them. They had 
yielded to the lust of the eye, and the craving 
for unlawful knowledge, and this, alas ! was the 
result— only good had they known before, but 
now their eyes were opened to the baleful 
knowledge of evil. 

Such is the similar unhappy awakening of a 
young man or woman, when, straying from the 
purity of loving parents and a happy household, 
they become acquainted with the ways of the 
evil world, and the paths of vice. They have 
plucked the fruit of the forbidden tree, and 
their eyes are indeed opened; their sphere of 
knowledge is enlarged; but their robe of 
innocence too is gone, their peace is broken, 
and the diadem of their true manhood and 
womanhood is darkened with sin and shame. 
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THE CURSE. 

When sin has been committed, the worst is 
not the natural consequence, but that God must 
be met, that the guilty conscience must confront 
its Maker. Adam and Eve have now broken 
away from God, but God will not let them 
alone. And so, when in the coolness of the 
evening breeze the voice of the Lord God was 
heard in the garden — that voice which ever be- 
fore had thrilled them with rapture — now tre- 
mors of terror shake the guilty pair, and they 
hide away in alarm. 

But there is no escaping the searching call: 
"Adam, where art thou? '' (v. 9.) And finding 
concealment impossible, Adam makes an evasive 
answer. But "Who told thee that thou wast 
naked?'' (v. 11.) continues the Creator, and 
then the whole story, as sooner or later with 
all our misdeeds must always be the case, 
comes out. And as discovery is inevitable, the 
sooner confession is made the better, as denial 
only heaps guilt upon guilt. And then Adam, 
with some truth indeed, but with greater moral 
cowardice, attempts to throw the blame upon 
Eve. And he said: "The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, 
H* 
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and I did eat. (v. 12.) And then as the Lx)rd 
turned to the trembling, weeping woman, say- 
ing: "What is this that thou hast done? '^ she 
replies: "The serpent beguiled me, and I did 
eat" (v. 13.) Thus natural is it for trans- 
gressors to seek to put the blame for their 
sins upon some other person or circumstance. 
Everything and every one is responsible except 
ourselves, who alone are the true offenders. 

And now comes the curse. It is first indeed 
launched upon the serpent He is doomed to 
be cursed above all cattle, and to go on his belly 
and eat dust as a sign of deepest degradation, 
(v. 14.) Yet the serpent had no moral nature, 
and had committed no conscious wrong. But 
this was done just as with the barren fig-tree, 
that the serpent might be a symbol, a perpetual 
reminder of God's judgments in the moral and 
spiritual world, a type of the fact that evil ever 
recoils upon Satan, its author. 

Next comes Eve*s penalty as the chief respon- 
sible offender: "Unto the woman he said, I will 
greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception ; 
in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children, and 
thy desire shall be to thy husband, arid he shall 
rule over thee.'* (v. 16.) A judgment that has 
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had and is still having its stem fulfilment, not 
only in the pangs of maternity, but in woman's 
thousand pains and sorrows, and in the wrongs 
and oppressions which her often tyrannical 
master has heaped upon her. But this suprem- 
acy over woman here given to man was not 
meant by God to be a despotic rule, crushing 
her into a condition of slavery, as was the prac- 
tice of Pagan antiquity, and as is yet the case in 
the heathen and Mohammedan world. But it 
was designed to be a rule on the one hand and 
a subjection on the other, having their roots in 
a mutual esteem and love. 

And then the Omnipotent turns to Adam, 
the man whom he had made lord of the crea- 
tion. Adam had evidently been present when 
Eve plucked the forbidden fruit, and ate with 
her, risking all his happiness in sharing her fate, 
rather than to be happy with God while she 
was miserable. But because he, having the 
stronger nature, did not remonstrate with her, 
but allowed her to misguide him, the Lord holds 
him, notwithstanding his attempt to shield him- 
self through Eve, as being the one principally 
responsible. So St. Paul in Romans calls it in 
general ''Adam's sin,'* ''Adam's transgression^" 
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as if he alone had committed the offence. Ac- 
cordingly, the ground is cursed for his sake; 
thorns and thisdes it is to bring forth, and in 
sorrow shall he eat of it. (vs. 17 and 18.) 

Thus the creation with which man is so closely 
linked is drawn along with him under the shadow 
of the curse. "Everything injurious to man in 
the organic, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, is 
the effect of the curse pronounced upon the 
earth for Adam's sin." And the whole crea- 
tion, by its thorns and thisdes, its blights and 
mildews, its floods and earthquakes, and the 
evil, obstinate, and bitter spirit that seems to 
dwell in it, so that only persistent toil can soften 
its rugged wilds, preaches a perpetual sermon 
on the exceeding sinfulness, woe, and calamity 
of sin. 

But weightiest burden of all, to Adam is an- 
nounced the awful penalty of death: "Till thou 
return unto the ground, for dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return.*' (v. 19.) In this 
terrible word, which must have pierced Adam's 
very soul to the core, he realizes that after all 
Satan has deceived them with a falsehood, and 
that God's dire threat was verily true: "In the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
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die." (Gen. xi. 1 7.) Not, perhaps, until they 
lowered the lifeless body of Abel their first-bom 
into the ground, did our first parents fully un- 
derstand the dreadful fate here pronounced 
against them. Had Adam stood firm, they and 
we had lived forever; but now they have become 
mortal, and the seeds of infirmity and death are 
at once felt in them. "The wages of sin is 
death!' (Rom. vi. 23.) "The soul that sinneth 
it shall die!' (Ezek. xviii. 4.) Fair is the fruit 
of evil to the eye, and tempting to the taste, but 
once plucked, it worketh pain, misery, and death. 
Such was the curse of Adam's sin, and such is 
the dire and measureless penalty of transgres- 
sion still. 

The penalty visited upon Adam passed by 
heredity to his posterity, and so death was trans- 
mitted to all the generations of men. No one 
now is sinless, and so none can escape the com- 
mon lot. However bright and joyous may 
dawn the morn of existence, it passes on inev- 
itably to the night of death. Mortality is now 
the universal heritage of mankind. All must 
pay this dire tribute; every living soul must 
bow to the sceptre of the pitiless king of ter- 
rors, 
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'" Earth to earth, and dust to dust/ 
Here the evil and the just. 
Here the youthful and the old. 
Here the fearfiil and die bold. 
Here the matron and the maid. 
In one silent bed are laid ; 
Here the vassal and the king. 
Side by side lie withering : 
Here the sword and sceptre rust — 
' Earth to earth, and dust to dust* 

" Age on age shall roll along. 
O'er this pale and mighty throng ; 
Those that wept them, those that weep. 
All shall with these sleepers sleep. 
Brothers, sisters of the worm. 
Summer's sun, or winter's storm, 
Song of peace or battle's roar. 
Ne'er shall break their slumbers more ; 
Death shall keep his sullen trust — 
'Earth to earth, and dust to dust.* '* 

"So he drove out the man, and he placed at 
the east of the garden of Eden cherubim, and 
a flaming sword which turned every way, to 
keep the way of the tree of Hie/' (v. 23.) In 
addition to their other penalties, Adam and 
Eve must also leave Eden. It is not recorded 
whether or not they prayed to remain. If they • 
did so, their intercession was fruitless. With 
what feelings they left their happy home we 
may well imagine. With heads bowed in grief 
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and shame, the pangs of self-accusation over- 
whelming them, they departed those blissful 
bowers, where they had found themselves on 
creation's joyous morn, never to return. 

No more for them now the flowers and self- 
ripening fruits and the angelic guests of Para- 
dise; but toil, and conflict, and care, and sweat 
of brow, and unceasing struggle with wild and 
turbulent nature, and infirmity, and pain, until 
their worn-out bodies should return to the 
ground whence they were taken. Thus ever, 
not content with virtue's joys and seeking for- 
bidden ones, we lose even those we have. 
Avenging nature drives the transgressor from 
the early Eden of his health, happiness, and 
peace. 

The fall has ever been one of the deepest 
and subtlest questions of theology. Its precise 
doctrinal statement has exercised the powers of 
the acutest thinkers, and its discussion has given 
rise to the sharpest controversies that have dis- 
turbed Christendom. No view has any author- 
ity which is not directly deduced from the Scrip- 
tures. These teach that the consequence of the 
fall was a condition of total depravity, "From 
the sole of the foot to the head there is no 
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soundness in us: but wounds and bruises and 
putrefying sores." (Is. i. 6.) "Every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually." (Gen. vi. 5.) That is, his whole 
nature — mind, heart, and will — was corrupted, 
hi& state of original righteousness lost, and the 
image of God effaced. 

And they show, further, that all mankind fell 
in Adam, his deed becoming theirs, through his 
position as head and representative of the human 
race. Such is the Pauline theology, as defined 
in Romans, viz.: "Wherefore, as by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin; 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned." (v. 12.) The state of moral de- 
pravity, too, or original sin, into which the first 
pair fell, is transmitted, by natural heredity, to 
their posterity. So that now all are bom in 
sin, the seeds of moral evil being implanted in 
birth, and developing at the first conscious in- 
telligence into actual sin. Thus says David: 
" Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me." (Ps. li. 5.) So St 
Paul: "We all were by nature the children of 
wrath." (Ephes. ii. 3.) And this depraved 
state is one of moral helplessness, of spiritual 
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impotency, so that no power of self-reformation 
remains, and that the quickening breath of the 
Spirit of God alone can break the fatal spell, 
even as written: "And you hath he quickened, 
who were dead in trespasses and sins." (Ephes. 
ii. I.) Such is the orthodox view, as held, with 
minor differences of detail, by the whole Chris- 
tian church. Koenig, an eminent theologian, 
thus presents it: "The effects of the first sin, in 
respect of our first parents, are: the total loss 
of the divine image, some fragments, indeed, or 
vestiges remaining: also the most profound de- 
pravity q{ the whole nature; the griefs and 
miseries of this life, and finally death itself.'' * 

To skeptics, these scriptural statements of the 
effects of the fall are peculiarly objectionable. 
And even some Christian theologians have been 
tempted to seek to escape their force. And 
yet, when divested of the bitterness of the odium 
theologicum — that worst of all bitternesses — and 
from the excesses and distortions heaped upon 
them by fanatical disputants, to such an extent 
as to involve the corruption of the essence of 
man's nature, or as totally to deny the freedom 
of the will, there is nothing in them derogatory 

* Schmidt's Doctrinal Theology, p. 260. 
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to the justice of the Creator, and they are like- 
wise in harmony with the universal facts of ex- 
perience. 

The Scriptural narrative of the fall in gen- 
eral, that is, of man being created originally 
pure and then falling from this high estate to a 
lower, is in accord with the teachings of science. 

If, according to the skeptical and evolutionary 
conjecture, man had originated in a globule of 
albumen, or a particle of protoplasm ; if, accord- 
ing to Prof. Tyndall, "all the higher types of 
life with which the earth teems have been devel- 
oped by the patient process of evolution from 
lower organisms, and we are bound to trace 
back the human series to the simplest forms of 
protoplasm which the microscope reveals;"* if 
thus our more distant progenitors were 
"worms,*' and our immediate ancestors the 
apes — i. e., if the human race started from the 
lowest point, and ascended by an ever-rising 
scale to its present apex of development — then, 
incontestably, such fossil human remains as are 
found in the earth would bear witness to the 
fact. 

But precisely the reverse is the case. The 

* Contemporary Review^ vol. xxix, 901, 902. 
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record of the rocks is here again on the side 
of the creative narrative. The earliest certain 
indications of the presence of man in Europe, 
Asia and America, represent him in the perfec- 
tion of development which characterizes him in 
the modern period. "The human remains 
found in the earth," says Principal Dawson, 
"belong to the Post-Glacial period, and are 
those of fully developed men of high type!' * 

If there were remains of an earlier period, 
some specimens would certainly have been 
found. And so, if these had exhibited a less 
complex and perfect organism than man has 
now, how these discoveries would have been 
paraded ! But the testimony graven in the caves 
and tombs and cemeteries of the earth, con- 
clusively shows that man has not been evolved 
from lower to higher forms, but appeared sud- 
denly, and at once, in the full possession of all 
his remarkable endowments. Geology so far 
thus sustains the record of Genesis as to show 
that mankind has not ascended in the creative 
scale, but rather the reverse. 

This Biblical account of the fall is likewise 
corroborated by the facts of history. Instead of 

* Antiquity of Man, p. 80. 
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a progressive course in excellence, it reveals an 
inherent law of deterioration, a tendency to fall. 
One need but traverse its pages to find this 
corroboration of the Biblical moral catastrophe. 
We find thus, that civilized nations when left to 
themselves, have often become savages; but 
savages, left to themselves, have never become 
civilized. Upward impulses, with man as with 
nature, come first from above. Divine incentive, 
and not human impulses and effort, is the only 
source of improvement Man, then, in point of 
fact, has not by "natural selection," or by the 
imperceptible accretions of untold millenniums, 
raised himself up from mineral to vegetable, 
from ape to man, and from barbarism to civili- 
zation. 

But history, on the contrary, shows that every 
man and nation, not approached from without, 
sinks lower, instead of rising higher. Arch- 
bishop Whately, in his full discussion of this in 
his Origin of Civilization, proves "that there has 
been no instance of the human race lifting up 
itself." And Humboldt and Niebuhr, whom he 
quotes, sustain him on scientific grounds. A 
fallen race, and a fallen person, are never raised 
but by the intervention of a divine Power. Out- 
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side of this, all observation shows the course of 
nations and men to be that of an ever swifter 
moral degeneracy. 

Both paleontology and history, therefore, the 
only sciences in place here, bring their con- 
current witness to the accuracy of this scriptural 
account of the tendency of mankind perpetually 
to relapse from a higher to a lower plane, un- 
less Providentially arrested by the intervention 
of a new moral impulse, such as that given in 
Revelation and in the incarnation of Jesus. 

Sad as is the story of the fall of man, the 
dark cloud is not without its golden lining. 
That justice was already mixed with mercy, is 
seen from the fact that though the serpent and 
the earth were cursed, yet that particular word 
was avoided in pronouncing the penalties on 
Adam and Eve. It is nowhere direcdy said 
that they were cursed. Only those objects 
around them were cursed, so as to occasion 
them sorrow and misery. And mercy was fur- 
ther shown in that the sentence of death was 
not executed at once — ^but years of delay were 
given, that our fallen parents might have space 
to repent, and opportunity to work out their 
whole destiny on life's stage. 
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And yet more notable still, was this great 
prophecy uttered by the Almighty in His rebuke 
to Satan under the form of the serpent: "And I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel" (v. 15). 
This is universally regarded as the Prot-evangel^ 
or first promise of the gospel. By "the seed of 
the woman/' is meant Christ, who as he was 
without human father, born of a virgin, could 
alone be truly called "the seed of the woman." 
And when it is foretold that this seed shall 
bruise the serpent's head, and we compare the 
identical words of St. Paul in Romans, "The 
God of Peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly" (Rom. xvi. 20), we see beyond doubt 
that it is Christ who is here prophesied. So 
already the earliest Christian fathers perceived, 
as St. Irenaeus, who writes: "The victorious 
seed of woman was the incarnate Son of God, 
who crushed the infernal serpent's head."* 
Though, therefore, God must be just, yet Adam 
and Eve and all their posterity are still His chil- 
dren, and He will not drive them to despair. 

While then the curse yet mutters on the air, 

*St, IrencBus, iii. 38. 
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there are heard the first sweet tidings of the 
gospel. Scarcely is the monster sin born, until 
the Redeemer, who shall crush the dragon's 
head,- is promised. The shadow of the Cross 
then stands like a far-off beacon of hope in the 
background of Eden ; and as the outcasts go on 
their sorrowful way, Eve sees herself in the 
coming fullness of time, through Christ her 
seed, in the end triumphing over the serpent, 
who now has achieved her fall and that of all 
her children . Yea ! and so wonderfully were the 
power and grace of God to be shown in behalf 
of men, that the blessings to be brought by the 
advent and death of Christ on Calvary were to 
more than outweigh the calamities of the fall, 
so that that dire catastrophe has been overruled 
to man's everlasting welfare. 

And wondrously notable is it that as the 
opening chapters of revelation describe the ser- 
pent in Paradise, the temptation and fall, the 
curse, man driven from Eden, and the flaming 
sword to keep the tree of life ; the closing chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse describe the very reverse 
of the scene. Then we read that there is "no 
more curse" (Rev. xxii. 3) ; the serpent is there, 
but discomfited and cast into the lake of fire; 
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Paradise is there, not lost, but regained; the 
tree of life is there, not fenced with flaming 
sword, but free for the healing of the nations; 
and Adam and Eve and their descendants are 
there, no longer fallen and weeping, but re- 
deemed and rejoicing; and Christ is there, not 
crucified, but reigning and glorified forevermore. 
Oh, how the heart must ever thrill at the un- 
speakable wonders of redemption ! And, as the 
only means of escaping the penalty of eternal 
death pronounced against sin in Eden, and of 
avoiding an everlasting fall, from which there 
shall be no rising again, the undone race must 
fly to Christ, who was revealed to bruise the 
serpent's head, to crush the dragon Death, and 
to bring life and immortality to light by the 
gospel. 

*' Now Thou hast avenged 
Supplanted Adam, and, by vanquishing 
Temptation, hast regained lost Paradise, 
And frustrated the conquest fraudulent. 
No serpent more henceforth will dare set foot 
In Paradise to tempt ; his snares are broke : 
For though that seat of earthly bliss be lost, 
A fairer Paradise is founded now 
For Adam and his chosen sons, whom Thou 
A Saviour, art come down to re-install 
Where they shall dwell secure, when time shall be 
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Of tempter and temptation without fear. 
Hail, Son of the Most High, heir of both worlds, 
Queller of Satan ! On thy glorious work 
Now enter ; and begin to save mankind. 

— Paradise Regained, 
15 
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LECTURE XIV. 

THE DELUGE — ^THE PHYSICAL CATASTROPHE OF 
CREATION. 

" And God said unto Noah, The end of all flesh is come be- 
fore me. 

"And, behold, 1, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath of life, from 
under heaven ; and everything that is in the earth shall die.** 
Gen. vi. 13, 17. 

AFTER the creation and the fall, in the Mo- 
• saic record, comes the account of the del- 
uge. And with this most sublimely terrible 
event in the world's annals, closes the first 
great chapter in the history of the human race. 
It is narrated in the sixth to the eighth chap- 
ters of Genesis, inclusive. 

THE CAUSE OF THE DELUGE. 

Who were the sons of God? The general 
cause inciting the Creator to this awful destruc- 
tion of that work of His hands upon which He 
had set His infinite love, power, and glory, was 
the increasing moral corruption of mankind. 
"And God saw that the wickedness of man was 

1326) 
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great in the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually." (v. 5.) 

Nine generations of men after Adam have 
now appeared^ and somewhat more than 1 600 
years since the creation have passed. During 
all this time, while the earth is becoming rapidly 
peopled, the course of the race has been jnor- 
ally downward, with an ever increasing degen- 
eracy. Further and further have men wandered 
from their Maker; more and more deeply have 
they marred the image of God worn upon their 
brows ; and darker and more dangerous have 
been their profanations of their Creator's eter- 
nal laws. To such an extent has this degen- 
eracy gone, and such is the prevailing pollution 
of morals and manners, that in the strong lan- 
guage of divinity, "All flesh had corrupted his 
way'* (v. 11), and "The earth was filled with 
violence.'' (v. 12.) 

But while this was the general, yet a particu- 
lar provocative cause was not found wanting. 
This was as follows: "And it came to pass, 
that the sons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair; and they took them 
wives of all which they chose/' (vs. i, 2.) 
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That is, it was these unnatural marriages be- 
tween the "sons of God" and the "daughters 
of men," which most incensed the Deity. 

Who are here designated by the tide, "sons 
of God?" Some have supposed it to mean 
godly men, the righteous sons of Seth, as over 
against the worldly daughters of Cain. But the 
more correct exegesis refers it to the angels. 
These are frequently called in Scripture by this 
very title. Thus in Job i. 6, we read: "Now 
there was a day when the sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord," where it 
is the angels who are meant. So also Job ii. i ; 
xxxviii, 7; Dan. iii. 25, etc.* The antithesis also 
between "sons of Gody* i. e., celestial beings, 
and "daughters of men,'' or beings of earthly 
mould, demands the same interpretation. 

So weighty are these grounds that even Keil, 
while opposing the angelic theory, yet admits 
"These two points would lead us most naturally 
to regard the sons of God as angels, in distinc- 
tion from men and the daughters of men.'^f 

*'*The commonest name in the Old Testament for these 
creatures, who are represented in prophetic vision and poetic 
fancy as surrounding the throne of God, is the "sons of God,'* 
which brings out their near relationship to their Creator." 
Schaff'Herzog Encyclopedia^ Art. "Angels." 

^ Keil on the Pentateuch, vol. i, p. 128. 
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And Delitzsch truthfully says that while "sons of 
God" might by poetical license be applied to 
holy men, it could never be so used, as here, in 
the strict letter of historical prose. This infer- 
ence is further strengthened by the offspring 
resulting from these unholy alliances, for it is 
said that their progeny were "giants,** "mighty 
men,*' "men of renown/* That is, there were 
born to them sons of colossal stature, of gre;at 
physical prowess, and of lofty daring of soul. 

Jude evidently alludes to this very act of 
apostasy when he speaks of those "angels which 
kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation, giving themselves over to fornication, 
and going after strange flesh** (vs. 6 and 7). 
The book of Enoch likewise confirms this view, 
" in the account it gives of the 200 angels who 
came down from heaven and took themselves 
wives from the beautiful daughters of men, with 
whom they begat giants. Accordingly, Jose- 
phus — the Jewish historian — and the Christian 
fathers, as Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
etc., almost unanimously hold these sons of God 
to have been angels. 

This sacrilegious connection between mortals 
and super-terrestrial beings was the crowning 
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impiety which exhausted the patience of the 
Almighty. "And the Lord said, My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man" (v. 3). And "re- 
penting" (a condescension to a human figure of 
speech) that he had made man> He resolved to 
blot him from die face of the earth. Still, even 
then, as ever is His wont, did God in wrath re- 
member mercy. "Yet," said he "his days shall 
be a hundred and twenty years," (v. 3) which 
expression did not, as 'is sometimes supposed, 
refer to the lengdi of human life, but to the time 
that should elapse before the sending of the 
flood. This interval was given in mercy, that 
men might take warning at the awful catas- 
trophe threatened, and that they might have 
opportunity to repent and to avert the sus- 
pended doom. 

NOAH AND THE ARK; SKEPTICAL OBJECTIONS 
REFUTED. 

In the midst of this world of crime and guilt, 
there was one notable exception. "Noah was 
a just man and perfect in his generations, and 
Noah walked with God." (v. 9.) To save him 
and his household, therefore, God revealed the 
idea and pattern of the ark. The intervening 
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120 years Noah spent in its construction. It 
was to be built in three stories, and to be 525 
feet long, 87 feet wide, and 52 feet high, or 
nearly the size of the mammoth steamer, the 
"Great Eastern." This immense space was to 
be divided into little "rooms'* — literally, "nests.** 
Into this ark were gathered, not only Noah, his 
three sons and their wives, but "fowls,** "cattle,** 
"creeping things,** and "every living thing** — 
"male and female,** the clean by sevens and the 
unclean by pairs, to be preserved as the seed 
of future human and animal life upon the earth. 

These preparations completed, the antedilu- 
vians meanwhile disregarding the monumental 
warning as it steadily rose year by year, and 
mocking at its builder, who "preached right- 
eousness'* (2 Peter, ii. 5) to them, the moment- 
ous hour arrived. It was the seventeenth day 
of the second Jewish (ecclesiastical) month, cor- 
responding to our April, and the 600th year of 
his life, when Noah entered the ark. "And the 
Lord shut him in** (Gen. vii. 16), closing the 
door with his own Almighty hand. 

Ancient as well as modern rationalism has 
alleged the impossibility of accommodating 
pairs of all existing animals within .the ark. It 
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is objected that no room could be had for 700 
species of reptiles, 2,ocx> species of quadrupeds, 
6,000 species of birds, 10,000 species of fish, 
and 300,000 species of insects, and for storing 
away food for this vast number. 

In reply, Tiele, in his commentary on Genesis, 
computes the ark to have contained 3,600,000 
cubic feet, and if nine-tenths of this space were 
set apart for fodder, 6,666 pairs of animals could 
be stored away, with 54 cubic feet for each pair. 
Then it must be remembered that vast numbers, 
as of the insects, are almost infinitesimal, and 
would require but litde space. Very probably, 
too, the number of animals then existing was 
much smaller than now. As all the varie- 
ties of the human race have descended from but 
one primeval pair, so, admitting the process of 
evolution within the range of species, the present 
great variety of animals has no doubt branched 
out and developed from a much smaller number 
of original types or species. 

It would appear, then, that it was physically 
possible to gather pairs of all primitive species 
of animals within the precincts of so roomy a 
structure as the ark. "Hence, every objection 
that has been raised to the suitability of the 
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Structure, and the possibility of collecting all 
the animals in the ark and providing them with 
food, is based upon arbitrary assumptions, and 
should be treated as a perfectly groundless 
fancy."* But suppose there were difficulties in 
the way of this Biblical history, would that be 
any grotmd for rejecting it? Therefore, Ori- 
gen, the Christian father, after suggesting a 
probable answer to all objections derived 
from the measurement of the ark, wisely and 
piously rises to a higher ground, thus: "Let us 
pray to Him who alone can take the veil from 
our hearts in reading the Old Testament, and 
enable us to see its mysteries/' f 

Similarly, Chrysostom, another of the fathers, 
says: "Human reason proposes such questions 
as these : How were Noah and the animals with 
him supplied with food and water in the ark ? 
But beloved," replies Chrysostom, " remember 
whose hand was there ! And when God works, 
let human reason be silent, and not pry curi- 
ously into the manner of His working/'J 

This is the true Christian answer to all skep- 

* Keil and Delitzsch on Pentateuch, vol i., p. 143. 
t In Gen,, Horn. 2. 
X In Gen,, Horn. 25. 

15* 
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tical objections to the Biblical histories. How 
easily could He who supplied the Israelites with 
manna in the desert, and who fed the 5,000 from 
a few small loaves and fishes, make provision to 
house and feed within the ark the seed that 
should re-people the new world! That He did 
this without a miracle we may consider proba- 
ble ; and that He did it with a miracle, if that 
were necessary, is no less certain. 

THE NATURE OF THE DELUGE ^WAS IT PARTIAL 

OR UNIVERSAL? 

The fullness of time being at hand, the doors 
of the ark having been closed, the cup of di- 
vine fury is now to be outpoured, and so the 
long-suspended bolt of judgment falls. "The 
same day were all the fountains of the great 
deep broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened." (Gen. vii. 11.) That is, from 
above and from beneath, from the vast vault of 
the over-arching sky, and from under the 
ground — the subterranean springs and foun- 
tains bursting forth, and seas and oceans over- 
leaping their bounds and rolling in huge tidal 
waves over the land — ^from all sides came the 
devouring flood. For forty days and forty 
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nights continued this uproar of the watery ele- 
ments, until the visible earth was but a wild, 
shoreless ocean. Higher and higher still rose 
the waters, until "the high hills were covered,'* 
and finally the tops of the loftiest mountains 
disappeared. "The description is simple and 
majestic; historian and reader are alike held 
fast as the account proceeds. The tautologies 
used depict the fearful monotony of the immeas- 
urable expanse of water." "And all in whose 
nostrils was the breath of life died." (Gen. vii. 
22.) 

Imagination feebly tries to depict, and art has 
vainly sought to portray, the horrors of die uni- 
versal struggle for life with the resistless tide of 
waters. But at last every ray of hope vanished, 
every spot of refuge was submerged, every 
death-wail was silent, and the but lately glow- 
ing world of lif^ and joy was one wide sepul- 
chre — a universe's grave! For 150 days the 
waters prevailed. Then it was enough. And 
"God," relenting, "made a wind to pass over 
the earth, and the waters assuaged." (Gen. viii. 
I .) And on the 1 7th day of the 7th month, the 
ark rested on the top of Mt. Ararat, the well- 
known Asiatic peak, called by the Persianis 
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"Noah's Mountain/* which now becomes the 
second cradle of the world. 

After three months of waiting, the tops of the 
mountains became visible, and, after forty days 
more, Noah *sent out a raven which did not re- 
turn. Then he sent a dove, which, finding no 
place for the sole of her foot, returned. After 
seven days he sent her again, and when she 
came back, "lo! in her mouth was an olive leaf 
plucked off." After another seven days he sent 
the dove again, and she returned no more. 
Then Noah knew that the waters were abated, 
and on the twenty-seventh day of the second 
month of the next year he went forth from the 
ark, having been in it just a year and ten days. 

As to the question which 'has often been 
raised, whether the deluge was partial or uni^ 
versal, we believe it to have been the latter. 
This is the impression that any unprejudiced 
reader would take to be the purport of the 
Scripture narrative. The language of the di- 
vine menace implies this : " 1 will destroy man 
whom I have created from ^^face of the earth'' 
(Gen. vi. 7). And the descriptions of the event 
itself, involve no less. "And all the high hills 
that were under the whole heaven — and the 
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mountains were covered" (Gen. vii. 19, 20). 
*' And all flesh died that moved upon the earth*' 
(v. 21^. It is said, too, that "the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up" (v. 1 1) ; and as 
the oceans comprise three-quarters of the globe, 
when these left their bounds and came pouring 
inward, how soon would their inundating floods 
swallow up the remaining one-fourth of land? 

The earth, too, had now been inhabited for 
sixteen centuries, and it is quite natural that in 
this time the race was largely dispersed through- 
out the globe ; and a partial deluge would not 
have been adequate to its utter annihilation. 
And the resting of the ark on Mt. Ararat looks 
to the same conclusion, for it is one of the lof- 
tiest mountains of the earth, its height being 
16,254 feet, and its top covered with perpetual 
ice and snow,* so that "a flood which covered 
its summit must have overspread nearly all 
other portions of the world.**f Its position, too, 

* " It appeared," said Ker Porter, "as if the highest moun- 
tains of the world had been piled upon each other to form this 
one sublime immensity of earth, and rocks, and snow." And 
Morier writes : " Nothing can be more beautiful than its shape, 
more awful than its height. All the surrounding n^ountains 
sink into insignificance when compared to it," 

\ Hitchcock, p. 97. 
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in Central Asia and in Armenia, the source of 
the rivers of Paradise, made it look like a di- 
vinely appointed centre from which man could 
issue forth to re-people the depopulated globe * 

The promise of God is yet another corrobo- 
rative proof: "I have sworn that the waters of 
Noah shall no more go over the earth" (Is. Iv. 
6). Now if the deluge was but partial, so is the 
promise, and mankind has no security against a 
second similar catastrophe. We conclude then, 
that, both from the tenor and particulars of the 
narrative, and from all the. coincident circum- 
stances and results, the Noachian deluge must 
have been universal, and any other theory would 
involve the biblical account in inextricable con- 
tradictions. 

Such is the record. Let us now make some 
observations, and note some lessons. The del- 
uge is 

AN ACTUAL HISTORICAL FACT. 

There is nothing mythical or legendary about it. 

* ** Mt. Ararat, as the central point of the longest land-line of 
the ancient world, from the Cape of Good Hope to the Behring 
Straits, was the most suitable spot in the world for the tribes and 
nations that sprung from the sons of Noah to descend from its 
heights and [spread intQ CY^ry land." Raumer, Palestine ^ p. 
456. 
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It is no fiction of the imagination, or romance of 
the primitive age of mankind, as infidels, and 
we regret to say, here and there a rationalistic 
so-called Christian writer, would have it. If any 
narrative in the Bible has all the characteristics 
of reality about it, it is just this one. Its awful 
leading facts, and its minute particulars, clothe it 
with a life so thrilling and exceptional, as utterly 
to exclude the theory of human invention. Its 
historical truthfulness, moreover, is made abso- 
lute for the Christian by the consideration that 
Christ and the Apostles frequentiy allude to it 
as a veritable scriptural fact. For our Lord, in 
St. Matthew, says : "As the flood came and took 
them all away, so shall also the coming of the 
Son of man be" (xxiv. 39). And St. Peter 
writes: "God spared not the old world, but 
the world that then was, being overflowed 
with water, perished'* (2 Pet. ii. 5, and iii. 6). 

But a most interesting historical testimony 
likewise comes from the fact that the tradition 
of a flood has a place in the annals of all nations 
of the world. The oldest of these is the As- 
syrian cuneiform inscription in the British Mu- 
seum, assigned by the Oriental scholar. Smith, 
to the seventeenth century B. C. Its corres- . 
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pondence with the biblical account is remark- 
able. In it Sisit, the Chaldean king, takes the 
place of Noah. He describes the godlessness 
of the world, the divine command to build the 
ark, the flood, the sailing of the ark toward 
Armenia, the resting upon a mountain, and the 
sending forth of birds, who twice came back 
with soil on their feet, but the third time re- 
turned no more. 

In the traditions of India, Manu acts the part 
of Noah. The divine being appears to him in 
the form of a fish, forewarns him of a universal 
deluge, and instructs him how to build a ship 
by which he shall be saved. The flood comes, 
and Manu is borne in his ship to the Northern 
Mountain, where it rests ; and as the waters sub- 
side he disembarks, and finding himself alone 
on the earth, sacrifices to the divinity and re- 
ceives a companion.* 

The Greeks and Romans preserved the same 
memorable event in the legend of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha. According to this, Jupiter, design- 
ing to destroy the brazen race of men for their 
impiety, Deucalion constructs an ark. Then 
Jupiter pours rain from heaven until the whole 

* Jndia ' Wh^t can it teach us ? Max Muller, pp. 155-160, 
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earth is overspread, and all life perishes save 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, who land in their ark on 
Mt. Parnassus. Very similar traditions survive 
in Egypt ; in the sacred books of the Parsees ; 
among the Chinese ; in the legends of Scandi- 
navia; in South America; and even among the 
North American Indians. 

In the celebrated coins of Apamea, this 
legend is embodied in ancient art. A man and 
a woman are seen standing in the ark, and look- 
ing out of a window in the roof. Two birds are 
also depicted on these coins, one resting on the 
ark, the other flying toward it with a branch 
held in its claw. 

We find, from a study of these various tra- 
ditions, that a flood occurred at an early era of 
the world, which was a catastrophe so unprece- 
dented and terrible, that the reminiscence of it 
so powerfully impressed mankind that wher- 
ever, in the subsequent dispersion, the races 
have been carried, they have taken with them 
the recollections of it. And in all the subse- 
quent vicissitudes of their histories, these im- 
pressions have never been obliterated. These 
traditions harmonize in so many essential par- 
ticulars, that they could not possibly refer to 
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different local catastrophes. It is altogether im- 
probable and inconceivable, that in such a num- 
ber of different countries a flood precisely sim- 
ilar in so many minute details could have taken 
place. Nor can a recollection thus definite and 
concordant be a myth voluntarily invented. 
Some nations may, indeed, have borrowed their 
account of the event from the Biblical narrative. 
But the three great civilized races of antiquity 
corresponding to the descendants of the three 
sons of Noah — Shem, Ham, and Japheth — as 
narrated in the loth chapter of Genesis, pre- 
served traditions of it which could not have 
been borrowed from each other, but which dated 
back to the most ancient periods of their his- 
tory. 

These then bring independent and concur- 
rent evidence to the fact of such a deluge as 
that here recorded, having occurred before the 
ancestors of these races had separated, and in 
that part of Asia which they inhabited, near the 
cradle of mankind. 

While then the correspondence of these tra- 
ditions in their large outlines sustains the histori- 
cal reality and accuracy of Moses in his relation 
of a primeval flood which destroyed the world, 
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yet on the other hand, the absence of all dis- 
figuring additions and absurdities, the fullness 
of detail, and the satisfactory and noble nature 
of the Biblical record, are again the incontro- 
vertible attendant signs of its inspiration. 

The evidence of science, corroboratory of the 
fact of the deluge, is most important. There 
exists all over the earth, to a greater or less 
depth below the surface, a layer of abraded ma- 
terials, detached boulders, gravel and sand, 
which has been mechanically deposited in its 
present position by some mighty propelling 
force. This mixture is termed in geology, di- 
luvium — the Latin word for deluge — and seems 
as if It had been carried to its bed by that great 
natural convulsion. Besides this, the remains 
of marine animals, fossil shells, -etc., have been 
found upon the tops of the highest mountains, 
as the Cordilleras and Himalayas, proving that 
at some distant past time they must have been 
submerged under the waters of the ocean. 

For a time it was contended that geological 
facts showed that the deluge had taken place at 
a period anterior to the presence of man on the 
globe, and here it was supposed there was a 
variance with the record of Genesis. But the 
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more recent discovery of human bones in beds 
of gravel deposited by the flood prove the ex- 
istence of man at the time of its occurrence, and 
confirm the scriptural account. The learned 
Duke of Argyle, who some years ago was in a 
state of suspense in regard to the harmony of 
the two records on this point, in a recent lecture 
at Glasgow has declared that these later discov- 
eries have effectually changed his mind. He 
now thinks that the " Mosaic account is not only 
consistent with all the known facts of science, 
but accounts for certain phenomena otherwise 
unexplained.*' Not only the presence of gravel 
on some of the highest points of Europe, but 
also the mammoth remains found in Siberia — a 
climate in which these animals could not have 
lived, and whither they must have been carried 
— have contributed to bring this thoughtful 
writer to this conclusion. 

Such is the cumulative attestation afforded 
by the universal traditions of mankind, and by 
the discoveries of science, to the actual occur- 
rence of the deluge, as recounted by Moses. 
And surely in this venerable archive of the flood, 
and in the corroborations establishing its verac^ 
ity, we have new reason again to honor the 
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Bible, and to receive its words as traced by 
the finger of God. "The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth; but the Word of our God shall 
stand forever" (Isaiah xl. 8). 

MORAL LESSONS OF THE DELUGE. 

The chief of these is the severity of God's, 
judgment upon sin. It is the most awful illus- 
tration upon record of the woe and ruin over- 
taking the transgressor. In its terrible scenes 
we find graven with a pen of iron on the rocky 
tablets of the globe, that notable text of Scrip- 
ture: "The wages of sin is death*' (Rom. vi. 23). 
Thus, we read: "The earth also was corrupt be- 
fore God; and the earth was filled with violence.*' 
This moral spoliation of the glory of his creative 
works, the supreme I AM would not tolerate, and 
to punish this impiety and sinful violence, was 
outpoured this unexampled cup of fury. It is in 
this essential respect that the Biblical narrative 
of the flood differs from all the heathen tradi- 
tions of the same event, viz., that it contem- 
plates it from an ethical point of view,* as the 
retribution of a righteous God upon a wicked 
world, whose corruption he could not look upon 
with allowance. 

*Oehler*s Old Testament Theology ^ p. 55. 
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Men learn here, then, that a bolt of destruc- 
tion impends over the reckless perpetrators of 
iniquity; that though long delayed, it is sure to 
fall ; and that when the lightnings of vengeance 
break from above, and the oceans of wrath 
burst from beneath, pain and horror and death 
will hem in the flying soul on every side, and 
there shall be found no way of escape. 

The deluge, moreover, was meant to be a 
type of the fined judgment. We might infer this 
from that exalted parallelism characteristic of 
the Old Testament, by which a present and indi- 
vidual event so often is .the symbol and proph- 
ecy of a future and general consummation. But 
our Lord has not left us to inference, but has 
taught plainly that such was the direct typical 
significance. He says: "As it was in the days 
of Noah, so shall it be also in the days of the^ 
Son of Man. They did eat, they drank, they 
were given in marriage, until the day that Noah 
entered the ark, and the flood came, and de- 
stroyed them all.'* (Luke xvii. 26, 27.) 

The deluge, then, is God's great monumental 
warning, set up before the eyes of men, of a 
judgment to come. It points to a "day of judg- 
ment, and perdition of ungodly men'' — a "day 
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of tribulation and anguish," "when the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on them that know not God'* (2 Thess. i. 7, 8) 
— a "day of the Lord, in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat; the earth 
also and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up/' (2. Pet. iii. 10.) Then shall the 
startling blast of the last trump resound, and 
the guilty world be overwhelmed in a deluge of 
almighty judgment and everlasting fire, of which 
the flood of old was but a faint image. 

*• Day of wrath ! that awful day 
Shall the bannered cross display, 
Earth in ashes melt away ! 

*' Tremble, earth, and sea and sky. 
When His coming shall be nigh, 
Who shall all things judge and try 1 

** When the trumpet's thrilling tone 
Through the tombs of ages gone, 
Summons all before the throne, 

" Death and Time shall stand aghast. 
And Creation, at the blast. 
Rise to answer for the past." 

When, then, men peruse the Mosaic record 
of the deluge, let them be forewarned of the 
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coming flood of Eternal Judgment? The ante- 
diluvians did not believe the prophecy of the 
flood, but it came nevertheless. And just so, 
though our modem skeptics will not believe, 
and make a mock of, the prophecy of the Day 
of Judgment, it will come nevertheless, and 
"destroy them all." God have mercy upon 
every soul, that, taking heed by this first awful 
catastrophe of judgment, he may escape that 
second and yet more fearful doom which will 
unsparingly burn to the lowest hell. 

And yet the deluge has its gentler and more 
attractive side. It is not altogether an exhibi- 
tion of wrath, but also a display of the pleasing 
attribute of love. It is a memorable instance 
of the preservation of the righteous. It is writ- 
ten: "The Lord forsaketh not his saints. They 
are preserved for ever** (Ps. xxxvii. 28). And 
how faithful to His holy promise was he in the 
case of Noah! Though the end of all flesh 
was before Him, and though He was blotting 
out the very face of nature, yet nothing dare 
befall "Noah,*' who "was a just man and per- 
fect in his generations, and walked with God*' 
(Gen. vi. 9). And so, amid the universal ruin, 
he is saved from every throe and convulsion of 
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nature, and not a hair of his head is touched! 
O what a notable confirmation of the Christian's 
faith, so often sorely shaken when "a great fight 
of afflictions*' comes, when the very pillars of 
security totter, and when "all the foundations of 
the earth are out of course" (Ps. Ixxxii, 5), 

But if God could save Noah when every 
other living soul perished, when the loftiest 
mountain tops were swallowed up by the uni- 
versal ocean, and when all refuge and hope 
seemed utterly gone — when can a dilemma so 
desperate arise that His saints shall fear to put 
their trust in Him, and repose safely in the ever- 
lasting arms? Yea! "God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. There- 
fore will not we fear though the earth be re- 
moved, and though the mountains be carried 
into the midst of the sea." (Ps. xlvi. i, 2.) 

In the ark, too, we have a symbol of the 
Church of God, The Christian fathers were 
quick to catch this resemblance, and loved to 
trace out its particulars. "Time would fail me," 
says Jerome, "if I attempted to trace all the 
mysterious analogies between the ark and the 
Church.*'* "Let us recognize the ark as pre- 

16 * Adv. Lucifer t p. 428. 
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figuring the Church," writes Augustine.* The 
union of savage and tame animals was a prophr 
ecy, says Origen, that in the Christian Church, 
as Isaiah writes, "the wolf would dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid.**-}- 
No vessel could ever have outridden such an 
earth-heaving and sky-reaching tempest as the 
deluge, save the ark. But it was built after 
God's own pattern; it contained the souls He 
loved as the apple of His eye ; and it carried 
with its destiny His everlasting purpose. And 
so, the Church is the "building" and edifice of 
God, "Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone*' (Ephes. ii. 20); its members and 
inhabitants are the saints in whom He delights; 
and it carries with it the eternal purpose of sal- 
vation. And though many storms have burst 
upon it, and the very gates of hell have with- 
stood it, and many floods have beaten against 
it, yet it has not been destroyed, but has ever 
pressed steadily onward toward its heavenly 
goal. Under its Jewish form it outlived Philis- 
tine incursions, and Baalitish idolatries, and 
Babylonish exiles; and under its Christian form 
it overcame Jewish bigotry, and the persecutions 

*Epis., 108. 
\Hom,, 2, 
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of iron Rome, and the corruption of the middle 
ages. And not a misgiving need we have now, 
but that the Church, the ark of God, will pass 
unscathed the fiery ordeal of modern skepticism, 
and continue its course, as the blessed agency 
of human salvation, to the end of time. 

Finally, the Bow in the Cloud, which God set 
up in answer to the altar and sacrifice of Noah, 
when he came forth from the ark, was ^pledge 
and foregleani of the new creation. "I do set my 
bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant between me and the earth.*' (Gen. 
ix. 13.) The rainbow, therefore, was a sign of 
deliverance, a pledge of safety, and an emblem 
of hope. It rests upon earth and spans the 
heavens with its beautiful arch, and thus appears 
to be a prophetic type of that golden age of 
reconciliation between God and man, when 
" the sin-stained earth, having been cleansed by 
the flood, shall be inhabited by a renewed race, 
made refined and wiser by the warning.*'* 

It points to a time when God in Christ shall 
make all things new, and when "a new heaven 
and a new earth*' (Rev. xxi. i), pure, bright and 
glorious, shall spring up over the ruins of the 

* Ewaldt History of People of Israel, i, p. 270. 
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old. TAen shall the universe, physical and morale 
b^rercreated. Then diaJl the work of "the Six 
Day^ of Creation'* be restored from the cloven 
foot of Satan, and from die blight of poUutioir 
and woe, to its original perfection and pristine 
beauty. Then shall the fOul blots, of sin be 
washed away, and the galling tears of eardi's 
sorrows, be dried, and there shall be no more 
death," for the: former things are passed away." 
(Rev. xxii 4.) The fall will be effaced — the lost 
Paradise regained. And over this renewed 
earth, and its redeemed inhabitants, shall shine 
the light, of the glory of God, and the radiant 
Bow in the Cloud will stand as the token of- tiie 
everlasting covenant that no more deluge shall 
destroy diis second and glorified creation. 

"Lo ! cherub hand^ the golden courts prepare, 
Lo ! thrones arise, and every saint is there ; 
Earth's utmost bounds. confess their awful swayi. 
The mountains worship, and4he isles obey : 
Nor sun nor moon they need — nor day nor night — 
God is their temple, and the Lamb their light : 
Hark ! white-robed^throngs their deep.hos^uuias raise, 
And ocean-tongued upswells the voice of praise ; 
Ten thousand harps attune the mystic song. 
Ten thousand thousand saints the strain prolong : 
* Worthy the Lamb ! omnipotent to save. 
Who died, whg lives, triumphsmt o'er the grave.' " 

— Heber, 
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CONCLUSION. 

THE secret' of recent assaxilts upon the Bible 
is the restiveness of the modern spirit with 
respect to the old and authoritative. So great 
is the passion for novelty, so eager is the desire 
for anything new, that even the destruction of 
all that is precious and venerable is hailed on 
account of .the morbid excitement thereby 
aroused. It is the same spirit which induced 
Nero to call for his lyre at the awful spectacle 
of Rome in flames, and which moved Hero- 
stratus to cast a blazing fiaggot into the temple 
of Diana, that the ruins of the costly shrine 
might secure him an imperishable name. And 
as there are many in our day who, out of trans- 
ient curiosity, will give eager attention and ap- 
plause to this destructive criticism; so there are 
not found wanting even those professed spirit- 
ual guides of men who are ready to minister to 
this false taste. 

It was said of Edmund Burke that; he was so 
(353) 
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bigoted a partisan of authority that he would 
not lie down to sleep upon his pillow unless he 
knew the king had the power to take it from 
under his head. And so these extremists are 
so irrational in their hate of the old that they 
would rather that the edifice of Revelation should 
be crumbled to the earth, and that the immortal 
hopes of mankind should be reduced to wreck, 
than that they should be immutably fixed upon 
the pillar and ground of the past. And still 
the old are the vital and magisterial truths. 
They are of the most universal interest — of the 
most commanding influence. Great truths are 
general, and soon catch the observation of men; 
and those who will only follow that which is 
novel can find little but what is false. As the 
sun, the central object of the universe, has kept 
on shining amid all minor mutations of nature, 
so the Bible — the oldest Book — is not to be dis- 
credited because it shed light upon the genera- 
tions of the past. It is an eternal witness of 
the moral unity of the ages. In it the old and 
the new, past and present, foundation and cap- 
stone, find their perfect harmony and blend into 
one symmetrical whole. 

It was not to be expected then that these re- 
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cent impetuous assaults would have seriously 
invalidated the authoritative position of the 
Bible. Nor has the subterfuge under which 
they have been veiled, viz., the honored name 
of science, availed to make them successful. 
But, as we have seen in these pages, the appeal 
to this tribunal has reacted with crushing force 
upon those who resorted to it. As we sum up 
the results, it grows evident that the timidity of 
Christians, and the presumption of skeptics, 
have alike been disappointed. The wonderful 
progress of modern science, which in its impul- 
sive course has overturned so many systems, 
and swept away so many venerable traditions, 
has not weakened a line of Scripture, but con- 
trariwise, has marvelously braced and fortified 
its supports, and shed a new radiance of credi- 
bility upon the sacred volume. Not only have 
the most assiduous researches of scientists failed 
to detect flaws in the Mosaic record of creation 
— the cornerstone of the edifice of Revelation, 
but they have established coincidences of the 
most remarkable kind, the force of which it is 
utterly impossible to evade. 

As Mr. Gladstone, in his controversy with 
Prof. Huxley in the Nineteenth Century Review, 
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in his articles, the "Dawn of Creation, and 
Proem to Genesis," has shown beyond possibil- 
ity of refutation, there is " a complete accord of 
Genesis with the five great categories of present 
life," viz.:^ first, vegetable life, then the three 
orders of animal life — ^fishes, birds, and beasts 
—and finally, man. The same harmony is seen 
a step further back, viz. : in the origin of life it- 
self, which science, by affirming the utter impos- 
sibility of discovering its natural birth or cause, 
thereby refers to a positive act of creation. 
When we come to examine the later Biblical 
accounts of the fall and the deluge, all the 
scientific evidence again, as far as it goes, is 
accordant and confirmatory. 

And reaching the period of the Exodus, the 
testimonies unearthed by archaeological studies, 
researches and explorations, instead of showing 
irreconcilable facts and contradictions, bring 
unlooked-for attestation. The English survey 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula verified the books of 
Exodus and Numbers as nothing else had 
done, although scores of learned arguments 
had been adduced in their defense. The recent 
discoveries of Assyrian and Babylonian history, 
as deciphered from the cuneiform inscriptions 
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and monumental records are shown in the 
** Stone Lectures" of Dr. McCurdy to accord 
with the statements and chronology of the Bible, 
to illustrate many of its heretofore unintelligi- 
ble passages, -and to corroborate its historical 
narrative at every step. ^ . 

And now the question arises, -How comes all 
this? Whence arises this unexampled harmony 
between science and the Bible ? How is it that 
these deep mysteries of the processes of crea- 
tion, which were utteriy hidden from the great 
and wise df antiquity, the ^ges and philo^- 
phers of Assyria, Chaldea, and Egypt, were so 
perfectly comprehended :by a member jof -the ob- 
scure race of Jews? Is it not inconceivable 
upon any other ground tfian that Moses was 
inspired, and that the Bible is, as it professes to 
be, no mere secular volume, but that in old time 
"holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost?'' (2 Pet. i.:2i.) 

The more striking yet does this cbnclusion 
appear when we compare our Holy Scriptures 
with other so-called scriptures. We have lately 
heard much from those whose habit it is to de- 
cry the Bible, of the golden thought and won- 
drous lore of the Sacred Books of the ^East. 
16* 
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Some infidels have even dared to say that could 
they be generally circulated, our sacred scrip- 
tures would cease to be read. Well, they are 
now being printed in a collection of twenty-four 
volumes, by Prof. Max Miiller and his learned 
colleagues ; and it is said by those who have care- 
fully examined them, that their publication will 
quite dissipate the morbid interest entertained 
in regard to them. They are largely made up 
of improbable fables and technical details of un- 
meaning rites of worship, and characterized 
mosdy by "childish babblings," such as few will 
even have the patience to read, and from which 
none can gather either wisdom or instruction. 
In contrast to the clear, divine marks of our 
Bible, they are painfully and wofully human. 
Such then is the result of all these recent 
aggressive movements of science. And what 
occasion is there then for this outcry about the 
necessity of moulding anew our theories of in- 
spiration, reconstructing the lines of our the- 
ology, and modifying the subscriptions of our 
creeds? Dr. Mozley has well shown in one of 
his University sermons, that it is not the latest, 
but the oldest form of Christianity, which is 
most in harmony with the advances and achieve- 
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ments of modern thought. And so it is but to 
the old Book, to the old faith, to the old gospel, 
to the old foundations, and to the old certitudes, 
that science releads us, and establishes us on a 
firmer basis than ever. Religion has never had 
anything to fear, but all to hope, from science.* 
Christianity has been the foster-mother of 
science. It has been under the quickening im- 
pulses and free inspirations of the gospel that 
the sciences have been born, and that art has 
flourished, and that the modern age with all its 
glories has been made a possibility. 

Let then Christians study science, and let sci- 
entists give their best efforts to the study of the 
Word of God. The Bible, of course, is no text- 

* We cannot forbear quoting here the following noble senti- 
ment from the great scientific leader, Herbert Spencer, with 
the regret that he and his materialistic colleagues have not al- 
ways acted consistently with its exalted views ; " He who con- 
templates the universe from a religious point of view must 
learn to see that this which we call science is one constituent of 
the great whole, while he who contemplates the universe from 
the scientific point of view must learn to see that what we call 
religion is similarly a constituent of the great whole. It be- 
hooves each party to strive to understand the other, with the 
conviction that the other has something worthy to be under- 
stood, and that when mutually recognized, this something will 
be the basis of a complete reconciliation »' — ** First Principles ^* 
p, 21, 
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book on the sciences. We cannot expect in a 
spiritual guide for the soul the technical exact- 
ness of a scientific! manual. But each in its own 
sphere mutually sustains and corroborates the 
other. The Bible is, indeed, a self-witnessing 
revelation. The fitness of its eternity-deep 
truths to the immeasurable cries and wants of 
the spirit of man, attest to every really earnest 
soul that it is a God-given message. But of all 
the external proofs of its divine origin, none are 
more elevated, convincing, and irrefutable than 
those which science discloses. And particularly 
when we study the accordance between its as- 
certained facts and the opening pages of reve- 
lation— the Book of Genesis^ — the evidence of 
its inspiration is so unmistakable, that only he 
who will not be convinced can withstand it. 

We cannot better, then, sum up ^e conclu- 
sions of this volume than with this eloquent 
passage from one who is at once a noted -scien- 
tist and an eminent Christian: "The two re- 
cords, the earlier revelation and the later, are 
one in their sublime enunciations of the history 
of creation. There is a like grandeur in the 
progress of the ages. They both contain con- 
ceptions infinitely beyond the reach of the 
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human intelligence, and bear equal evidence 
of their divine origin. The grand old Book 
OF God still stands, and this grand old earth, 
the more its leaves are turned over and pon- 
dered, the more will it sustain, enlighten and 
illustrate the sacred Word. The two are inde- 
pendent inscriptions, written in lines of light by 
the same Sun of Righteousness; and the more 
deeply they are studied and loved for their 
truths, the higher may we rise towards the 
effulgence of their eternal source.''* 

* Prof. Dana, " Science and the Bible, p. 128. 

Finis. 
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tation of rain, 128. 

Franklin, manages laws of nature, 
34. 

G. 

Galileo, the church leaves her 
sphere in his persecution, no. 

Genesis, book of, its age, 13; 
Mosaic authorship of, 14, etc.; 
testimony of Josephus to, 18; 
Egyptian customs described in, 
18; Christ's declaration con- 
cerning, 19; Heber Newton's 
criticisms of, 20; Babylonish 
origin of refuted, 24; Dana 
quoted on, 24; Cuvier quoted 
on, 31 ; the corner-stone of rev- 
elation, 58. 

Geology and the Bible, 4; and 



the creative record, 43-5 ; and 
the formation of the rocks, 85 ; 
and the fall of man, 318* 

Gesenius, his definition of Para- 
dise, 240. 

Gibbon, on state of woman at 
Rome, 232 ; concluding passage 
of, in decline and fall of Roman 
Empire, 259. 

Gladstone, on creation and Gene- 
sis, 165; on woman, 228; on 
opening Sunday museums, 291. 

Globe, its prophesied destruction 
by fire scientific, 116. 

Goethe, rebukes modern assaults 
on the Bible, 22 ; his remarks on 
woman. 224. 

Greeks, their earliest written re- 
cords, 13. 

Guericke, on Old Testament Sab- 
bath, 263. 

Guyot, Prof., on accord of Geol- 
ogy and the Bible, 60. 

H. 

Hebrew language, simple structure 
of, 38. 

Herodotus, era of, 13. 

Herschel, observations of on num- 
ber of fixed stars, 148. 

Hesiod, theogony of, 54. 

Hitchcock, geology of, quoted, 
197. 

Homer's Iliad, when written, 13. 

Humboldt, on Mosaic proportion 
of six working to one rest day, 
279; sustains on scientific 
grounds the history of the fall, 
320. 

Huxley, Prof., and protoplasm, 46. 



Image of God, in what it consists, 

2(%. 

India, sacred books of, 12 ; their 
contrast with the Bible,. 357. 
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Irenaeus, on the prophecy respect- 
ing the serpent, 322. 

Italy, its seacoast, the secret of its 
power, 108. 

K. 

Kant, Immanuel, on mystery of 
organic life, 169 ; on authority of 
the moral law, 209. 

Kepler, on harmony of worlds, 50; 
discovers laws of planetary revo- 
lutions, 143. 

Kitto's Encyclopaedia, affirms Mo- 
saic authorship of Genesis, 19; 
and the inspiration of Moses, 52. 

Koenig, on loss of divine image in 
the fall, 317. 

Krauth, Dr., on natural length of 
creative days, 87 ; on universal 
obligation of the Sabbath, 264. 



Labor and capital, their proper 
adjustment, 113. 

Land, beneficence of its inequali- 
ties, 109. 

Law, reign of, throughout the uni- 
verse, 143. 

Leckey, Sir William, on condition 
of woman in Greece, 231. 

Life, God author of, 42 ; chemical 
combinations cannot originate, 
46; origin of vegetable, 120; 
introduction of organic, 168. 

Light, the first creation, 67 ; mys- 
tery of its nature, 70; gorgeous 
phenomena of, 71 ; symbol of 
divinity, 74; Bible begins and 
ends with, 80 ; primary, not that 
of the sun, 138-140. 

Longinus, on sublimity of Hebrew 
Scriptures, 66. 

Luthardt, on sadness of ancients, 
59 ; on indefinite length of cre- 
ative days, 87 ; on discrepancy 
of scientific theories, 105; on 
obligation of Sabbath, 263 ; on 



relations of Church and state, 
285. 

M. 

Macaulay, Lord, on Sunday ob- 
servance, 275. 

Mfldler, the astronomer, on evi- 
dence of comets, 50. 

Man, origin of, by creation, 188 ; 
period of his appearance, 189; 
the world made for him, 191; 
failure of evolution as applied to 
him, 192-201 ; superiority of 
bodily and mental structure to 
animals, 204; makes progress, 
207 ; subdues forces of nature, 
211 ; chief end of God in crea- 
tion, 214; as related to woman, 
217 ; federal head of the race, 
221. 

Marsh, Prof., on common root of 
the various languages, 49. 

Martyr, Justin, on observance of 
Sunday by the early Church, 27 1 . 

McCausland, Dr., on Scriptures 
and geological facts, 103. 

Mill, John Stuart, on operatives 
and Sunday, 288. 

Miller, Hugh, pictorial theory of 
creation, 84. 

Mivart, pronou&ces evolution a 
puerile hypothesis, 195. 

Moses, author of book of Genesis, 
14-29; superiority of his creative 
history to heathen cosmogonies, 
52-57 ; his prescience inspired, 
60. 

Mozley, on ancient Christianity 
and modern thought, 358. 

Mtiller, Max, on sacred books of 
India, 1 2; on unity of languages, 
49; on Assyrian myth of the 
sky, 53 ; on missing link between 
ape and man, 198 ; on Indian 
traditions of the Deluge^ 340« 

Museums, question of opening on 
Sunday, 291. 

Mystery, prevalent in science, 73. 
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N. 

Nature, a parable of the soul, 57; 
its law of*reproduction, 135. 

Neander, on observance of Sun- 
day in early Church, 273. 

Newton, Heber, Rev., his criti- 
cisms of Genesis, 20. 

Newton, Isaac, on false philoso- 
phies of creation, 57. 

Niebuhr, affirms tendency of hu- 
man race to deteriorate, 320. 

Night, its revelations of space, 152; 
a symbol of death and eternity, 
153. 

O. 

Ocean, geology and Genesis har- 
monize as to time of its creation, 
102 ; wonders of, 107. 

Oehler, Old Testament theology, 
on Babylonish account of crea- 
tion, 25. 

Oetinger, on proofs of design in 
the universe, 42. 

Order, law of, revealed in nature, 
108. 

Origen, on the Ark, 333. 

P. 

Pagan cosmogonies, 52-57. 

Pantheism, irrationality of, 35. 

Paradise, not mythical, but actual, 
239 ; significance of name, 240; 
locality of, 241-2; nature of, 
243; occupations of, 245; a 
place of probation, 247 j typol- 
ogy of, 250-6. 

Parasitical plants, 133. 

Pascal, on man's superiority to the 
material universe, 162. 

Persians, their sacred books, 12. 

Philology, shows unity of human 
race, 48. 

Phoenician inscriptions, 23. 

Pitcher plant, ingenious structure 
of, 132. 

Planetary revolutions, 143. 



Plants, system of reproduction of, 
130. 

Plato, on fabulous theories of crea- 
tion, 55. 

Poole, Reginald Stanley, on Egyp- 
tian monuments, 24. 

Proudhon, tribute of, to Sunday 
observance, 277. 

Ptolemy, has Septuagint version 
made, 17. 

Puritan rigor of Sunday obser- 
vance, 281. 

R. 

Rainbow, the, a sign of the recrea- 
ted universe, 351. 

Reason, not to infringe the sphere 
of Faith, 109. 

Religion, not a myth, but a real- 
ity, III. 

Rhodes, island of, produced with- 
in historic times, 104. 

Richter, Jean Paul, on woman, 
227. 

Rig- Vedas, their origin, 12. 

S. 

Sabbath, rest of God upon, 257 ; 
the creation Sabbath, 260^-4; 
perpetual obligation of, 261 ; 
the Jewish, 264-6 ; purpose of, 
265 ; the Christian, 267; changed 
to Sunday, 270 ; and the early 
Christian Church, 272 ; accord- 
ance of, with Nature and Sci- 
ence, 274 ; a type of the eternal 
Sabbath, 294. 

Satan, the serpent of the fall, 302; 
agency of, in temptation, 303. 

Science, its limitations defined, 4 ; 
sustains Mosaic record, 43; 
mysteries in, as well as in reve- 
lation, 73 ; mistakes of, 104 ; cor- 
roborates Scriptural order of 
creation, 164; its discoveries 
increasingly confirm the Bible, 
355 ; harmony of with religion, 
359. 
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Secchi, on the wonders of astron- 
omy, 150. 

Seed, germination of, 122. 

Seelye, President, on the Sabbath, 
269. 

Seminal principle, vegetation not 
originated by, 119. 

Septuagint, when translated, 17. 

Serpent, agency of, in the fall, 301 ; 
heathen traditions of, 302. 

Smith, J. Pye, on the creative days, 
86. 

Socialism, a menace to civilization, 
114. 

Soul, the, distinctive of man, 205. 

Species, invariability of, 196. 

Spencer, Herbert, on God and the 
universe, 5; his definition of 
life, 121 ; on essential harmony 
of religion and science, 359. 

Stahl, on the Christian state, 285. 

Stars, fixed, incalculable distance 
of, 147 ; their vast number, 148 ; 
probably inhabited, 160. 

Sun, the, creation of, on the fourth 
day, 141 ; position of, in the 
universe, 145 ; distance of, from 
the earth, 147 ; regulates the 
seasons, 157; and notation of 
time, 158. 

Sunday, observed by early Church 
in place of Sabbath, 270; Jus- 
tin Martyr's testimony to, 271 ; 
its observance obligatory, 274; 
the American, 280; the Puritan, 
281 ; Sunday laws, 284-6 ; Sun- 
day and the working classes, 
287-90 ; Sunday desecration, 
291. 



Tacitus, affirms Mosaic authorship 

of Genesis, 18. 
Tait. Prof., on the origin of life, 

47. 
Temptation, the, in Eden, 301 ; 



a moral necesaty for man, 304 ; 

does not make Grod the author 

of evil, 305. • 

Tertullian, on the Sabbath, 273. 
Theodosius, edict of, respecting 

Sunday, 286. 
Tiele, computations of, respecting 

the ark, 332. 
Tri-pitikas, their era, 12. 
Tyndall, IVof., on potency of mat* 

ter, 39 ; on doctrine of biogene- 
sis, 47. 

U. 
Universe, system of, 41. 

V. 
Vegetable kingdom, sanitary uses 

of, 127. 
Venus' fly-trap, curious contrivance 

of, 133- 
Virchow, his criticism of evolution, 

195- 
Voltaire, his antiquated criticisms 
reproduced by modem critics, 
21. 

w. 

Whately, Archbishop, on natural 
tendency of mankind to deteri- 
orate, 320. 

Wordsworth, on length of creative 
days, 86; on universal obligation 
of the Sabbath, 263. 

Woman, creation of, 216; relative 
inferiority to man, 218; but es- 
sential equality of, 222 ; designed 
for married state, 224; " Wo- 
man's Rights" question, 228; 
wrongs of woman, 229 ; her 
history, 230-3; her debt to 
Christianity, 233; devotion of 
to Jesus, 235 ; her agency in re- 
demption, 237. 

Z. 
Zend-Avesta, time of its origin, 12. 
Zoroaster, era of, 12. 
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